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- - grieve  not,  than,  to  whom  the  indulgent  Muse 

Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  rrlolial  lire  ; 

Nor  blame  the  partial  Tates,'  if  they  refuse 
The  imperial  banquet  and  the  rich  attire. 


Know  thine  own  worth, and 

IT  is  truly  pleasing  to  trace  the  early 
course  of  a  modest  and  iti'^euiious 
author,  from  his  most  obscure  retire* 
mciit  and  rudest  specimen  of  composi¬ 
tion,  until  he  arrives  at  the  desired  ha- 
veil  of  literary  fame,  “  bearing  his 
Litishiiig  honours  thick  upon  him,** 
while  his  works  are  at  once  the  delight 
of  his  own  time,  and  hid  fair  to  be  the 
cherished  legacies  of  futurity.  But  be-  ' 
fore  such  a  conclusion  be  the  reward  of 
his  labours.  Disappointment  will  alarm 
his  hope.  Coldness  will  damp  his  ardour, 
Csnsurcuill  blast  or  ^'dainii  with  faiut 
praise'*  his  juvenile  productions,  and 
Malice  will  use  every  etl'ort  to  retard  his 
progress;  yet  he  must  still  persevere, 
and  neither  be  discouraged  nor  with¬ 
held  from  the  path  where  his  feel  are 
set,  and  Time  and  his  own  genius  will 
oveicomc  his  d  i  flic  n  I  lies.  There  are, 
however,  even  in  the  worst  of  days, 
moments  so  bright,  that  they  render 
all  impedimenls  light  and  trivial  ;  sea¬ 
sons  when  hope  looks  into  I  he  heart 
or  praise  enlivens  it,  when  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Muse  has  been  more  power¬ 
fully  felt,  or  when  from  some  unexpect¬ 
ed  source  has  flowed  encouragement  and 
cuinmeiidation  to  cheer  those  spirits 
which  were  almost  sinking. 

Such,  although  in  dillereiil  degrees, 
ii  the  life  of  every  candidate  lor  public 
favour;  and  the  gentleman  whose  Por¬ 
trait  forms  our  monthly  einhellishment 
has  illustrated  a  great  part  of  the  above 
deiicriptiuii.  Through  his  own  allenlimi, 
huiicTer,  aud  the  valuable  kiuduess  of 


reverence  the  lyre,  Beattie. 

his  many  excellent  instrut  trs,  he  has 
reached  to  a  great  eminence  in  the  scale 
^  poetical  merit :  he  is  the  oldest 
English  poet  now  living,  and  his  works 
must  alike  interest  all  classes,  for  of 
all  do  they  reflect  the  manners ;  but 
hii  best  praise  is,  that  independent  of 
his  claim  to  our  admiration  as  a  writer, 
.he  deserves  our  best  regards  for  his 
Tirtues  as  a  man. 

The  Reverend  George  Cn a rrb,  was 
born  oil  the  *24 th  Decemher,  1754,  at 
Aldhoroiigb,  in  Sutl'oik,  where  his  father 
aud  graiidfalinT  were  oflicers  of  bis 
Majesty’s  customs. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  by  his 
fatluT  in  a  school  in  his  native  county, 
proliahly  with  no  other  view  than  that 
of  his  acquiring  such  a  knowledge  of 
ariihmelic.  and  accoiiiils  as  would  fit 
him  for  the  paternal  employ  meiit  ;  hut 
whet)  liis  prospects  in  a  certain  degree 
brightened,  .Mr.  Cralihc  removed  his 
son  to  a  superior  seminary,  with  the 
de«ign  of  giving  him  that  moderate 
portion  of  the  learned  languages  which 
iiiighl  qualify  him  for  the  profession 
of  physic  ill  the  capacity  of  surgeon 
and  at»othccary.  To  this  business  he 
was  indue  time  apprenticed, and  looked 
forward  in  life  to  the  labours  aud 
rewards  of  that  arduous  profession. 

Bill  in  Ihis  view  he  was  not  perhaps 
disappointed,  though  certainly  prevent¬ 
ed.  I'he  family  of  his  father  was  not 
small,  his  alnlitics  to  establish  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  life  were  limited,  and  the  young 
Diaii  found  ou  arriving  at  that  period 
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he  called  upon  lo  Ihink  for 
liiiiurif,  llial  iluTC  were  at  least  two 
inipediineiiU  in  his  way,  neither  of 
which  he  had  the  power,  and  one  of 
I  hem  probably  not  the  inclination,  to 
remove.  He  saw  that  he  had  iK't  the 
means  of  e'ltahlishin^  himself  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  protit.ihle  or  respeetahle,  and  after 
some  contention  with  his  own  feelings, 
and  the  circumstances  around  him,  he 
jiid«:ed  that  it  would  be  most  conducive 
to  his  happiness  to  reliiujiiish  a  profes¬ 
sion  iy  which  he  had  no  rational  hopes 
ol  siicccedin;;,evcn  thou;;h  his  expecta¬ 
tions  ill  any  other  way  were  not  more  to 
he  depended  upon.  'I'he  other  impedi¬ 
ment  to  his  succeeding  in  his  intended 
profession  may  he  readily  conjectured 
iroin  the  iuciination  of  his  mind,  which 
at  a  very  early  period  wandered  into  the 
fairy  land  of  ima;;inaUnn,  and  rendered 
him  unlit  for  a  contention  with  thedilVi- 
cuUies  of  life  and  the  hahils  of  severe 
application  in  a  profession  where  his 
prospects  were  so  precarious. 

Mr.  Cral'.he  the  father  was  a  malhe- 
matician,  and  in  the  course  of  his  stu¬ 
dies  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
purchased  the  periodical  works  of  Mr. 
Henjamiii  Martin,  i\  man  well  known 
in  his  day,  aud  rememhercdal  this  time 
by  those  then  enjjajjed  in  similar  pur¬ 
suits.  Mr.  Crahhc  having  much  respect 
lor  the  scientific  part  of  the  puhlica- 
lion,  and  not  much  for  the  poetical, 
separated  the  diti'rrent  parts,  which 
vsere  p.i^eil  with  that  view,  and  col¬ 
lect  in*;  the  more  favowied  portions, 
inattiematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
ill  decent  hi •ulin;;,  he  .sewed  the  poetry 
ill  paper,  and  leit  it  to  the  chance  peru¬ 
sal  of  his  ctiildreii,  if  the  eyes  of  any 
of  them  slumid  he  atiracied  hy  llieview 
of  words  placed  in  parallel  lines  ol  about 
the  same  leii;;tli.  Tie*  atlenlion  of  l!ie 
child  was  so  directed,  and  he  read, 
scarcely  knowing; w hat,  pleased  with  the 
reeiirrenee  of  similar  sounds  and  with 
his  ability  of  retaining  a  vast  nnmlxTof 
unmeaning  verses  in  his  memory. 
These  h»?  afterward  copied,  and  when  at 
school  it  hecanie  a  part  of  Ins  amuse¬ 
ment ;  when  his  inemorv  failed,  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  detect  hy  his  invention,  and 
ihiis  at  a  very  e.iily  period  ot  liis  lile 
became  a  versifier. 

To  jjiiess  what  nniiiher  of  idle  verses 
a  hoy  thus  initialed  could  compose  is 
impossible.  He  wrote  upon  every  or- 
casioii  and  without  occasion,  and  like 
pre.-vt»r  m*'n,  and  indeed  like  almost 
every  young  versiher,  h«  plauucd  (ra* 


gedieg  and  epic  pocmi,  and  began  to 
think  of  succeeding  in  the  highest  line 
of  composition  before  he  had  made  one 
respeclalile  elVort  in  the  lowest. 

tint  this  period  of  boyhood  and  insen¬ 
sibility  to  the  cures  and  duties  of  man 
does  not  continue  long  :  the  time  came 
when  Mr.  (^ruhbe  was  told  and  believed 
that  he  had  more  important  concerns  to 
engage  him, and  therefore  lorsomeyeari, 
though  he  occasionally  found  time  to 
write  some  lines  upon  Mirn'%  iUrlh-dny^ 
and  Silvia"*  Lap-tJof;^  though  he  com¬ 
posed  enigmas  and  solved  rebuses,  he 
iiad  some  degree  of  forhcarniice,  and  did 
not  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  di»- 
ea^es  and  the  sciences  of  Anatomy  and 
t‘h)sio!ogy  were  lo  be  acquired  by  the 
perusal  of  Pope's  Homer,  a  Dictionary 
of  Ithymes,  and  a  Treatise  tm  the  Art  of 
Poetry. 

In  this  period  of  his  life,  had  his 
prospects  bei^n  such  as  would  have 
given  him  rational  and  substantial 
grounds  of  hope  that  he  might  suc¬ 
ceed  ill  his  profession,  his  views  aud 
connexions  would  probably  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  determine  serioii'ily  to 
devote  himself  to  his  more  immediate 
and  certain  duties;  hut  he  wanted  cou¬ 
rage  to  meet  the  dinicullies  that  lay  in 
his  way  :  he  saw  impedimenlH,  insuper- 
able  in  his  idea. before  liini,  and  he  pro- 
halily  did  not  find  in  himself  that  per¬ 
severance  and  fortit  ndv>  which  his  sitiin- 
tion  required,  iior  can  vve  suppose  that 
the  inliiience  of  tlie  prevailing  inclina¬ 
tion  was  long  dormaiit  in  him.  He  had 
with  youthful  ituTiscrclioii  writli'ii  lor 
niiiga/.ines  and  piihlicatioiis  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  wherein  Uainnus  and  Delias  begin 
n  correspondence,  that  does  not  alwavi 
end  Itiere.and  wliere  dillidence  is  nursed 
till  it  becomes  presumption.  'I'liere 
was  then  a  Linlv" s  Magazine  piiblisiied 
hy  Mr.  Wliehle,  in  which  oiir  young 
candidate  wrote  for  the  prize  on  the 
subject  of //opr,  and  he  had  the  ims- 
tort  line  lo  gain  it ;  hy  which  he  heeame 
iiitilled  lo  vve  know  not  how-  many 
inagazmea,  and  in  conscqiienee  of  which 
he  felt  hiin.-elf  more  elevated  above 
tlie  young  men  his  companions,  who 
made  no  verses,  than  it  is  to  lie  hoped 
he  has  done  at  any  lime  .since,  when  he 
has  been  able  to  com|)ure  and  judge  with 
a  more  moderate  degree  of  selt-appro- 
batioii. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  17  78,  Mr. 
Crabbe,  al  ter  ns  lull  and  p.u  feet  a  survey 
of  the  good  and  evil  bef.rre  him  as  his 
prejudices,  iuclinuliong,  mid  hig  little 
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Knowlodgc  of  ihc  world  enabled  him  to 
take,  tiually  re!»olved  to  ubamton  hin 
]irofe9»iou  ;  his  health  was  not  robust, 
hit  spirits  were  not  e({ual ;  assistance  he 
could  ex|Kcl  none,  and  he  was  not  so 
yiiin'iiiue  as  to  believe  he  could  do  with¬ 
out  it.  With  the  liest  verses  lie  could 
«rite  and  with  very  little  more  he  (|uilled 
the  place  of  his  birth,  not  without  the 
uiost  serious  a|>prehensioiis  ot  the  con- 
ininences  of  such  a  step,  which  were 
MMicely  overcome  by  the  more  certain 
evil  of  the  prospect  before  him,  should 
be  remain  where  he  then  was. 

riius  relimiuishiiip;  every  hope  of  fix- 
inu  in  bis  profession,  Mr.  Crabbe  re¬ 
paired  to  the  metiopolis  and  resided  in 
lud‘;iiii;s  with  a  lauiiiy  m  the  city,  by 
winch  he  was  placed  .iumi'  some  friends 
ot  whose  kindness  he  was  asured  ;  atid 
be  was  probably  loth  to  lose  that  do¬ 
mestic  and  chcaiini  society,  which  he 
doubly  fell  in  a  vvorld  ot  slian«:;ers. 

Ill  this  lodj^iii^  .Mr.  C'labhe  passed 
sonielhinjr  nioie  than  oney<*ar,  diirinj; 
wliiih  his  c  hief  study  was  iu  improve  lu 
versification,  to  read  all  such  hooks  as 
he  could  command,  and  to  lake  a.s  full 
and  particular  a  view  of  mankind,  as  liis 
time  and  his  finances  enabled  him  todo. 
We  believe  that  beparlicularly  ncknow- 
lej;es  bis  obli;;ation  to  Mr.  lututti/va'-tlCy 
the  present  master  of  the  Military  Acn- 
dcniy  at  >7'oo/io/<7i,  for  many  hours  of 
consolation,  amusement,  and  instrnc- 
lion.  They  met  in  an  evening;  alter  Ihe 
studies  and  labours  ol  the  day,  to  com- 
iiieiice  other  studies  and  lahonrs  of  a 
more  ri;;hlaiid  agreeable  kind,  and  then 
it  was  that  Mr.  C'lalihe  expeiienced  the 
inesliiiicihle  relief  which  one  mind  may 
administer  to  another.  Alter  many 
iiioiilhs  iiiterconi «e  they  part(‘d  as  their 
dilVerenl  pursuits  and  duties  called 
them. 

.Mr.  Crabhc  we  believe  a!  this  lime 
oflVred  some  poem  tor  piihluation,  hut 
lie  was  not  encouia^ed  by  tin*  reception 
which  his  .M.S.  experienced  from  those 
who  are  said  to  he  not  tlie  worst  judges 
ol  literary  composition;  he  was  indeed 
asMireil  by  a  bookseller,  who  afterward 
published  for  him,  that  h;* must  not  sup¬ 
pose  Ihe  refusal  to  purchase  jiroceederf 
trom  a  want  oi  ine.''it  in  the  poem,  .^nch 
however  was  his  inference,  and  it  had 
Iheellect  which  it  on;;lil;  he  took  more 
pains  and  tried  new  subjects,  lu  one 
re*prct  be  was  iinlortnnale.  While  pre- 
parinjr  a  more  favourite  jiiece  for  the 
inspection  of  a  gentleman  w1iom  he  had 
thru  iu  view,  he  hazarded  the  pubiica- 
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lion  of  an  anonymous  performanrr,  and 
had  Ihe  salislaction  of  henrin;;  that  in 
due  time  something  mi^hl  arise  from 
it,  hut  while  he  looked  forward  to  more 
than  mere  encouragement  from  this 
essay,  the  publisher  tailed,  and  his  hope 
ot  profit  was  entirely  at  an  end. 

Our  author,  either  from  hi.s  little  ex¬ 
perience  or  his  observations,  conceived 
that  his  attempts  would  he  hopeless 
wliile  he  continued  to  he  unknown,  and 
he  j;rew  modest  enough  to  believe,  lliat 
instead  of  hein^  made  known  by  his 
works,  lie  must  lie  first  known  to  have 
them  introduced,  and  he  l)e<;an  to  turn 
his  view  to  tlie  aid  of  siMiie  triemi, 
celehi  ated  himself,  .and  therefore  able  to 
^i\e  him  an  riilrodiietion  to  lh«  notice 
of  tlie  I'.tiblic  ;  or  it  lie  did  not  iielievu 
that  a  name  ean  ^i\e  lasting  reputation 
tf»  an  iii.iieserv  Ml};  work,  yet  he  waslully 
peisnnded  that  it  must  be  some  very 
mei ilonou*.  am!  extraordinary  pertorm- 
aiM  siu  li  as  be  did  not  snppo'<e  him- 
sell  eapaliie  (»f  prodnciri};,  that  would 
become  popular  w  ithout  Ww  iiujirinnitur 
<d  soim*  well  known  and  distin';nisbe4l 
cliaracter.  'I'lins  tbinkiii};,  and  liaviii;^ 
now  bis  first  serious  attempt  nearly 
completed,  afraid  of  ventiiriii};  without 
a  };uide,  doubtful  whom  to  select,  know, 
in*;  many  liy  reputation,  none  personally, 
he  fixed,  impelled  by  some  propitious 
iniluenee,  upon  F.oviijvn  ftenKs:,  one  of 
the  lirsl  of  r.ni^lishmen,  and  in  theeapa. 
city  and  ener};y  of  his  mind,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  liiiinan  beings, 

'fo  Mr.  linrke  the  young  man,  with 
timidity  indeed,  hut  also  with  Ihe  san¬ 
guine  expectation  of  inexperience,  snh- 
milled  a  large  i|iiantity  ol  misrellaneoiis 
eompo>«ition,  whieh  he  was  soon  taught 
to  appr.-ciate  at  their  proper  value;  yet 
siM'h  was  the  feeling  and  tenderness  of 
his  judge,  that  in  the  very  ael  of  con¬ 
demnation  something  was  found  for 
prai'*e.  Mr.  ('rahlie  had  siimelimes  the 
sali'«fartiou  of  hearing,  wlnui  the  verses 
were  liad.  Ilia!  the  liioughts  deserved 
hett(‘r,  amt  that  it  he  had  Ihe  eoinmoii 
faults  of  luexp'Tienced  writers,  lie  had 
fre4|ue!itly  the  mi'rit  of  thinking  for  him- 
selt.  Atnimg  those  compositions  were 
po<*ms  of  somew  hat  a  superior  kind,  the 
Lihrurtf  and  I  he  /  ;  these  were  se¬ 

lected  by  Mr.  itiirke,  and  with  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  jiidgineiit  and  the  comfort  of 
hisenrour.igiMg  predictions,  Mr. ('rahhe 
was  desired  to  learn  Ihe  duty  of  silting 
in  judgment  upon  his  iiesi  etforts,  and 
without  mercy  rejecting  the  rest.  When 
all  was  douc  that  his  abilities  peniiiltcd, 
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and  when  Mr.  Burke  had  patiently 
waited  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
the  man  whom  he  conceived  to  be 
capable  of  it,  he  himself  took  the 
Library  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  then  of  Ball 
Mall,  and  gave  many  lines  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  own  reading  and  comments. 
Mr.  Dodsley  listened  w  ith  all  the  respect 
due  to  the  reader  of  the  verses,  and  all 
the  apparent  desire  to  he  pleased  that 
could  be  wished  by  the  writer,  and  he 
was  as  obliging  iu  his  reply,  as  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  a  bookseller  can 
be  supposed  to  he  towards  a  young  can¬ 
didate  for  poetical  reputation. 

The  worthy  man  was  careful  of  his 
protegee’s  fame:  he  became  n^en  soli¬ 
citous  for  the  success  of  the  work,  and 
no  doubt  its  speedy  circulation  was  in 
some  degree  caused  by  his  exertions. 
This  he  did,  and  though  by  no  means 
insensible  of  the  value  of  money,  he 
gave  to  the  author  his  profits  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and  vender  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
Mr.  Crabbe  has  seized  every  occasion 
which  has  oflered  to  make  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  such  disinterested  conduct,  at 
a  period  of  life  when  it  was  more  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial.  The  success  of  the 
Library  gave  some  reputation  to  the 
author,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
second  poem,  the  f  ’il/af^e^  which  was 
corrected,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  written  in  the  house  of  his  excellent 
friend,  whose  own  activity  and  energy 
of  miud  would  not  permit  n  >oung  man 
under  his  protection  to  cease  from 
labour,  and  whose  judgment  directed 
that  labour  to  its  most  useful  attain- 
inents. 

1'he  exertions  of  this  kind  patron  in 
favour  of  a  voung  wrilcr  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  modeof  alfording  assistance. 
Mr.  Crabbe  w.is  encouraged  to  lay  open 
his  views,  past  and  present,  to  display 
w hatever  reading  and  ac({uirements  he 
possessed,  to  explain  the  causes  of  his 
disappointments  and  the  cloudiness  of 
his  prospects;  and  in  short  to  conceal 
nothing  trom  a  tiicnd  so  able  to  guide 
inexperience,  lie  was  invited  to  Bea- 
consiicld,  l(»  the  scat  ot  his  protector, 
and  was  there  placed  in  a  convenient 
apartment,  supplied  with  hooks  for  his 
iiilormation  and  amusement,  and  made 
a  member  of  a  family,  whom  it  was  an, 
honour  us  well  as  a  pleasure  to  become 
iu  Hiiy  degree  associated  with. 

While  .Mr.  Crabbe  was  at  Beaconsfield 
he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  and  of 
becoming  known  to  the  Right  lion. 
Charles  Jainej  Fox,  who,  though  for 
some  yearsaflewaids  wasdisappoiutediu 


his  expectations  of  the  young  man's  pro. 
gress  as  a  writer,  y  et  he  never  withdrew 
the  kindness,  iiur  the  partiality  which 
he  had  before  shewn.  At  the  seat  of  a 
moit  respectable  friend  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Sufl'olk,  Mr.  Crahhe  had  the 
good  fortune  of  seeing  Mr.  Fox,  and 
there  drew  from-  him  a  promise  of 
reading  and  giving  his  opinion  of  any 
poetical  attempts  which  might  he  sub. 
milled  to  his  perusal.  By  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  many  impediments,  andchietly 
by  Mr.  Crahhe’s  owm  want  of  diligence, 
Mr.  Fox  received  no  such  attempts  till 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  Some  he  did 
sec,  and  however  ho  might  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  failure  of  his  higher 
expectations.  Ins  go.id-nalure  selected 
stniio  portions  of  the  iiiaiinscripts  snb- 
iiiitted  to  his  judgment,  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  iiterilod  his  i.-poruhation  ;  and  in¬ 
firm  as  he  then  was,  lie  would  not  with¬ 
hold  an  opinion  which  lie  was  assured 
would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

But  we  return  to  our  author  while 
yet  iu  his  younger  days  and  unfixed  in 
his  situation:  bis  paternally-iiiiiided 
friend  being  first  satisfied  with  respect 
to  his  opinions  and  wishes,  coincided 
with  his  own  views,  and  approved  of 
his  design  of  becoming  a  candidate  fur 
holy  orders.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
place  to  relate  his  fears,  his  ditliculties, 
the  unremitted  efforts  of  his  friends,  uur 
the  event  of  their  recommendation. 
Mr.  Crabbe  was  ordained  a  deacon  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  year 
I78I,  and  priest  by  the  same  preUile 
ill  the  following  year. 

Mr.  ('rahhe  immediately  after  his  or¬ 
dination  became  cm  ate  to  the  Ueverciid 
James  Beiinell,  viear  of  Aidhoroiigh, 
the  place  of  liis  birth,  and  coiiliniud  a 
lew  montlis  ill  that  situation:  hut  it 
was  not  intended  that  the  etl'orts  of  his 
friends  should  rest  there. 

Through  the  personal  inniience  of 
Mr.  Burke,  onr  author  had  the  hon(>ur 
of  being  introduced  to  the  late  Duke  ot 
Kulland,  and  his  (trace,  willing  to  prove 
his  ri'gard  to  such  recommendation, 
was  pleased  to  invite  Mr.  Crahhe  to  lii"* 
seat,  Bel  voir  Castle,  to  retain  him  there 
as  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  to  shew 
him  by  repeated  acts  of  his  favour  what 
was.  expected  from  his  gratitude  and 
improvement. 

As  our  author  iiad  not  the  benefit  ofa 
Cniversity  education,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  take  the  only  cer¬ 
tain  means  in  his  power  to  <*b(aiii  a 
degree  I  and  by  the  desire  of  his  patron 
he  was  entered  ut  Tiiuity  College,  Cam* 
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brid|je,  vhere,  in  coiifonnity  with  the  poctirai  iinproveinenl!i  and  purfuitc  he 
■tatut(*«  hiH  name  ronliuui'tl  li'ii  years;  wan  yonnj;,  and  his  children  iiit'ant*: 
alter  which  lime  a  decree  in  that  CnU  Mr.  Oahhe,  however,  RatisHed  htmuelf 
If.rp  was  olVered  to  his  acceptance,  of  with  few  and  ahortiveattemptf.  Ferhapf 
which  he  w»)nld  ‘;ladly  have  availed  thedeath.sofhisfrieiuUwereiiotwitli> 
himself,  had  not  important  and  imforc-  toil  their  eflecl;  lie  felt  the  loss  of 
»een  events  and  circumstances  changed  them,  and  could  not  feel  their  disap* 
hit  purposes,  and  made  an  application  point ment  in  him.  New  cngaj;emenls, 
to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  situations,  and  dulit's,  engrossed  his 
for  a  decree  at  Lambeth  a  more  im-  attention,  his  faculties,  and  bis  incii* 
mediate  object.  This  his  (trace  was  nations:  most  of  the  <;reat  men  whom  he 
pleased  to  j^rant,  and  Mr.  Crabbe  be-  had  the  honor  of  calling  his  friends,  were 
came  Bachelor  of  Laws,  which  pave  lost  to  him  and  to  their  country  ;  and 
one  qualilication  foj:  bohlinj:^  the  hene-  those  who  remained  were  distant,  and 
lices  which  have  been,  and  those  which  their  opinions  and  encouragements 
now  are  in  his  possession.  reached  him  not  in  the  villages  where 

Ainonjx  the  many  henefils  conferred  his  forlu.ie  had  allotted  him  a  lemp<»- 
hy  Mr.  ILirke  upon,  our  author,  \^as  rary  residence.  lie  removed  with  his 
that  of  an  introduction  to  Sir  Joshua  family,  after  the  decease  of  the  Duke 
Reynolds,  at  whose  hospitable  mansion  of  Holland,  into  SiiHolk,  and  continued 
he  first  beheld  and  was  made  known  to  there,  taking  upon  him  the  duties  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  and  from  this  knowledge,  the  rectory  of  Swetlin*'  in  that  county, 
late  as  it  was  in  the  doctor's  lite,  he  then  and  at  this  time  in  possession  of 
had  the  };ood  lortune  of  reaping  all  the  the  Hev.  llichard  Turner,  minister' of 
;ulvaula;;es  which  could  be  expected  by  (ireal  Yarmouth  in  the  same  diocese, 
him.  He  had  frequently  the  pleasure  with  whom  it  hasever  been  Mr.  Crabbe's 
of  seein<;  that  p^ood  and  wise  man,  and  pride  and  satisfaction  to  have  lived, 
he  obtained  his  opinion  of  a  poem,  ns  he  still  does,  on  terms  of  friendship, 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  and  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  good 
The  yUlage*  ollices. 

But  we  must  once  more  return  to  an  After  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty 
earlier  period  in  our  author’s  life.  In  years,  Mr.  Crabbe  returned  to  his  du- 
the  same  year,  when  he  became  known  ties  and  parsonage  in  Leicestersbire, 
to  Mr.  Burke,  he  had  the  happiness  and  prepared  those  poems  for  the  press 
to  he  introduced  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  which  Mr.  Fox  has  given  his  favoiir- 
Thurlow,  from  whom  he  received,  at  able  opinion.  These  were  returned  to 
various  times,  very  flattering  attention,  their  author  by  the  kindness  of  Lord 
ai  well  as  more  substantial  and  lasting  Holland,  after  the  decease  of  his  uncle, 
proofs  of  favour.  By  his  lordship’s  and  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  permit 
presentation,  Mr.  Crabbe  became  pos-  the  work  then  in  hand  to  he  dedicated 
•essed  of  the  rectory  of  Frome  S*t.  (iuin-  to  him;  in  this  respect,  as  in  others, 
tin,  with  F.versbop,  in  the  county  of  imitating  the  condescension  and  oblig- 
Dorset,  which  he  retained  about  six  ing  spirit  of  Ibat  great  man. 
years,  when,  in  conformity  wilh  the  Of  the  poems  published  in  1 807,  the 
wishes  of  her  (Irace  the  Diichess  of  general  opinion  was  not  unfavourable, 
Rutland,  his  lordship  presented  him  to  and  Mr.  Crabbe  had  reason  to  he  well 
the  rectories  of  Muston  and  West  Al-  satisfied,  as  it  is  understood  he  felt 
lington,  ill  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  himself,  with  the  verdict  of  more  cri* 
which  he  held  during  many  years.  tical  Judgeii.  In  what  degree  critics  of 

Previous  to  this  event  Mr.  Crabbe  this  description  may  unite  in  fixing  the 
had,  by  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  reputation  of  an  author,  or  whether 
Hutlaud,  taken  a  curacy  at  Stathorn,  a  they  do  in  fact  determine  this,  we  pre¬ 
village  near  to  Belvoir  Castle,  where  tend  not  to  judge ;  it  may  be,  that  every 
he  purposed  to  reside  till  his  Grace  work  finally  succeeds  according  to  it* 
should  determine  respecting  his  more  merit ;  but  it  is  assuredly  a  fact,  that 
permanent  situation.  In  this  place  he  the  immediate  success  of  writers,  and 
continued  wilh  his  family,  for  he  was  especially  writers  on  subjects  of  taste, 
Dow  married  and  a  father,  till  the  news  and  those  addressed  to  the  imagination, 
arrived  so  distressing  to  him  and  to  is  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
naany  others,  of  his  Grace’s  decease  favourable  sentence  of  critics  who  stand 
•  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  Lord  foremost  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
Lieuteoaot  from  the  year  17(14  to  1787.  in  these  Mr.  Crabbe  certainly  found  oo 
There  wai  now  ample  leisure  for  bis  cold  nor  injurious  opinions. 
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Th»ii  encouraged,  Mr.  Crabhe  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  compose  a  Ktiil  ^^realei  iiiiiii- 
her  of  verse*  on  kindred  subjects,  \sbirli 
arose  in  bis  view  of  a  sea-port,  and 
uiiiid  scenes  wbirb  were  en^ra\en  on 
his  nuMuor)  from  the  time  when  he 
first  bejfan  to  observe,  or  at  ItMsl  to 
retain  whatever  he  mi;;ht  remaik. 

Neither  the  pielnie  «»f  a  popnlons 
horoii;;h,  nor  tliat  ol  a  nois)  t>ort,  had 
been  described  :  tiie>  had  certainly  not 
been  made  the  sui>ject  of  a  poem  :  and 
this  nii^ht  likewise  he  oI)served  ol  ll»e 
manners  of  the  dilferenl  classes  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  no\elt>  ol  the  wo-k, 
therefore,  the  author  probably  con¬ 
ceived,  might  he  some  compensation 
lor  the  coareseness  of  the  materials,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  likenesses  might 
in  some  degree  alone  for  their  humble 
situations.  This  has  been  decided,  and 
the  author  was  satisfied  with  the  deci¬ 
sion:  at  least  he  gave  a  further  proof 
in  u  third  publication  (  J'ulCfi  hi  /Vr.ve  j, 
in  which  he  introduced  characters  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  middle  class  of  life, 
and  incidimis  such  as  were  iikcly  to 
bcful  them. 

When  Mr.  Crahhe  was  wiiling  the 
llorouzh^  his  second  pulilication,  (at 
least  the  second  fruits  of  his  riper 
years,)  he  was  resident  sm  his  iK’iieiice 
of  Miiston,  and  had  once  more  the  h.ip- 
piness  of  seeing  the  noide  l:>miiy  at 
Helvoir  Castle,  hy  whom  he  had  been 
so  highly  favoured  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  ite  now  petitioned  for  the 
hoiHiiir  of  dedicating  the  poem  he  was 
writing  to  his  (ir.ice  of  Uutl.iiid,  wlio 
granted  his  request,  and  was  pleased  to 
receive  into  his  notice  the  chaplain  of 
the  lute  Duke,  ulihough  he  had  for 
iminy  years,  in  an  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  been  a  stranger  to  the  country. 
Tlie  Duchess  dowager  was  likewise 
pleased  to  rememiier  liim,  and  to  allow 
hill)  to  express  his  sense  of  her  good¬ 
ness  by  dedicating  his  Talv$  in  I't'isat  to 
her  Grace.  These  were  honours  to 
which  he  looked,  and  rewards  wiiicli 
bis  respect  for  the  family  might  have 
some  claim  to;  hut  the  Duke  did  not 
confine  himself  to  such  proofs  of  his 
favour;  he  presented  .Mr.  Crahhe  fo  the 
rectory  of  Trowluidge,  in  the  diocese 
of  li^alishury,  and  with-it  to  a  smaller 
benefice  in  that  of  Lincoln,  which  the 
indulgence  of  the  bishop  enabled  him 
to  hold.  To  the  former  Mr.  Crahhe 
was  instituted  early  iii  the  year  IM:L 
and  has  from  that  time  resided  iu  a 
parsonage,  made  couveuieut  and  eu- 
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larged  hy  the  elTorls  of  the  Rev.  (filbert 
Reresford,  who  preceded  him  in 
rectory. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Crablie  which  calls  for  particular 
attention  from  a  general  and  indilVercnt 
reader,  it  must  he,  us  he  has  himself 
frequently  remarked,  that  ready  kind- 
ness,  the  continued  benevolence  and 
liher.ility  of  those  friends,  upon  whom 
h(‘  had  no  other  claim  than  that  with 
w  hich  his  need  of  their  favours  supplied 
him. 

Our  author,  besides  the  poems  men- 
liiined  above,  wrote  a  sermon  on  tlie 
death  of  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land,  which  he  preached  at  the  chapel 
at  Btdvoir  Castle.  This  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  caused  to  he  printed ;  a  buk 
which  .Mr.  Dodsley  lo(»k  upon  himself, 
though  at  that  time  he  iind  retired 
from  the  fatigues  «»f  his  profes>i(Mi, 
and  confined  his  attention  to  works 
in  which  lie  was  more  iiarticiilaily  in¬ 
terested. 

Of  the  poems  published  by  Mr. 
Craljbe,  (we  sjumk  ol  those  of  bis  laic 
years,  incimliug  the  frihrat y  wwA  t  ih 
has  reached  u  fourth,  and 
the  other  two  eacii  a  sixth  impre.ssion; 
the  author  has,  therclore,  no  rcasun  to 
cumpinin  of  their  reception. 

Mr.  Crahhe's  last  puhlication  was  en¬ 
titled,  /'aira  of  t\c  //of/,  which  made 
its  appearance  some  months  since;  its. 
character  was  not  such  as  to  deteriorate 
in  any  degree  from  the  fame  he  has 
already  aci|nired,  and  its  poetical  me¬ 
rits  and  construction  may  be  gathered 
from  the  various  public  Reviews. 

We  understand  that  Mrs.  Cr.ilihe  is 
no  longer  living  to  enjoy  his  literary 
success;  and  we  may  well  indulge  the 
hope  that  his  verses  will  be  read  and 
admired  when  he  als(»  shall  lie  no  more 
solicitous  about  their  triumph  or  their 
failure. 

The  collected  works  of  this  gentle- 
man  consist  of  the  following  articles: — 

The  Library,  a  l*oem,  4to.  ITSl. 

The  V'illage,  a  l*uem,  -Ito. 

The  ^'lillll,  a  Coem,  4 to.  I7Jv‘L 

Tlie  Newspaper,  a  Poem,  4to.  ITS.t. 

Sermon  on  tlie  Death  of  the  lliike  of 
Rutland  (to  whom  the  Aiitlior  was 
Chaplain),  4to  I7MH. 

Poems,  Svo.  iJuOT  ;  "th  edit.  ISItJ. 

The  Borough,  a  Poem,  foolscap  d\o.- 
ISIO;  4th  edit.  \b\2. 

Taleiiii  Verse,  hvo.  ISP2. 

Entire  Works,  4  v<ds.  l2ino.  ISI6. 
Talcs  of  the  Dull,  vols.bvo.  IbD^. 
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TALES  OF  TO-DAY. 

'  (Continued  from  paj:^e\\().) 

the  gallery  oi-  gkonpo. 
flTHK  FrcHiilciil  of  oiir  lah-tcHinpj 
divan  o|>(*ncil  hl<i  porttolio  vtilh 
the  gravity  ot  a  iirinio- luiinMlcr,  and 
the  next  engraving  drawn  IVuni  it  re- 
preienled  the  eelehraled  (ialicry  of 
(irondo,  hewn  l)y  <aiinost  iniraciiloii<« 
labour  through  solid  roeks.  Aeeording 
to  the  e.vtahlistied  riiles  of  oiir  lottery, 
the  old  kirk -min  is  ter  was  required  io 
!  tell  a  tale  adapted  to  this  scene*  or  in 
some  way  relating  to  it;  and  alter  a 
jiitic  pause,  he  gave  us  the  first  iruitof 
hismcnu>ry. 

During  the  short  triicc  of  ISO!,  hh 
English  commoner  of  nohle  hut  decayed 
estate  removed  his  family  to  Langue¬ 
doc*  Liberal  principles,  neutral  con¬ 
duct,  and,  above  all,  his  purchase  of  a 
good  estate  with  an  avowed  intention 
to  domesticate  himself  as  a  French  citi¬ 
zen,  gained  him  the  privilege  of  tran¬ 
quillity.  Ten  years  peaceahly  spent 
gave  him  also  a  kind  of  familiarity 
with  the  municipal  uHicersuf  the  town, 
which  enabled  him  to  allord  both  aid 
and  personal  courtesy  to  the  numerous 
English  prisoners  whos**  ill-fortune 
brought  them  there.  He  had  a  sprightly 
wife,  of  manners  decidedly  French,  and 
a  niece  too  lovely  in  his  opinion  to  walk 
unprotected  on  the  banks  of  the  Ga¬ 
ronne,  then  nightly  infested  by  troops 
ol  freebooters,  composed  partly  of  dis¬ 
banded  royalists  and  desperate  republi¬ 
cans.  Gabrielle  chose  to  pursue  her 
evening  walks  with  the  careless  courage 
of  fifteen  ;  and  her  aunt  conceiving  ter¬ 
ror  a  more  powerful  impulse  than  rea¬ 
son,  contrived  wliat  she  thought  suili- 
cient  to  alarm  her  nieee's  imagination 
eifectiially.  She  placed  a  pair  of  huge 
sabots  or  peasant's  shoes  niider  the 
fringe  of  her  bed,  with  such  accom¬ 
paniments  as  at  a  sudden  glance  hy 
a  dim  light  might  seem  the  ligiirc  of 
a  man.  Then,  without  communicating 
her  stratagem  to  her  more  discreet  hus¬ 
band,  she  seated  herself  in  her  dressing- 
room  to  await  its  consequences. 

All  remained  silent  till  an  hour  after, 
when  Gahriellc,  entering  her  aunt's  room 
with  a  composed  countenance,  enquired 
for  her  femme- dc- chain hre.  The  woman 
summoned,  and  the  child, <with  sin¬ 
gular  presence  of  mind  and  calmness, 
desired  her  to  bring  ail  her  fellow- 
*crvaiils  into  the  gallery.  Madame 
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Vermont,  aware  of  her  own  finesse, 
permitted  the  assemblage  without  ques- 
tioii;  ami  when  the  whole  household 
had  rollectcil  in  the  corridor,  the  young 
heroine  informed  them  that  ji^he  tiad 
discovered  an  intiiider,  niul  tiad  locked 
him  in  her  ch.imher.  .^he  ollered  the 
key  to  the  Fnglish  valet,  who,  after 
a  little  demur,  referreil  the  honour 
of  the  first  entry  to  llu'  cook,  ami 
he  to  the  grotini.  .After  imich  debate, 
:i  formidable  proeesjiion,  lieaded  by 
(ial)rielle  herself,  entered  the  chamiier, 
and  the  groom,  armed  with  u>long 
sword  and  a  broom,  drew  lorth  the  ter¬ 
rible  etligy.  Deals  of  laiighler  ami  man  v 
hints  of  eowardire  lollowcd  amoeg  tne 
servants,  but  the  keen  and  Imid  <‘ye  of 
their  vonng  mistress  observed  one  lace 
less  natural  in  its  cxprcsnion  of  mirlli 
tiian  the  rest,  ^hc  had  firmness  and 
discretion  enough  to  join  in  the  gime- 
ral  raillery,  and  to  kee|»  her  observa¬ 
tions  secret  till  she  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  revealing  them  to  her  uncle. 
He  understood  and  valued  them.  Seve¬ 
ral  niglits  after  this  adventure,  he 
watched  in  silence  and  darkness,  hiit 
saw  nothing  of  the  man  he  suspected. 
More  than  a  month  had  passed,  and  the 
jests  excited  among  the  household 
seemed  to  increase  in  hilterncss  ;  Imt 
the  superiors  of  the  family  aOeeled 
no  regard,  till  they  were  disturbed  one 
night  hy  shrieks  and  imirmtirs.  M. 
Vermont’s  questions  weie  answered  hy 
a  singular  story.  The  filie-de  chninhie 
of  Madame,  piqued  by  jests  on  her 
lover's  cowardice,  had  been  urged  to 
try  his  atVectinii  and  strength  of  mind 
liy  another  stratagem.  On  his  return 
from  a  trifiing  journey,  Durand  was 
told  that  his  beloved  had  suddenly  ex¬ 
pired,  and  was  already  prepared  f<»r 
interment'  He  was  a  .*'wiss  <it  simple 
manners  and  strong  affeclions.  First 
he  rebuked  his  fellow-servants  for  lln  ir 
falsehoods,  and  next  insisted  on  seeing 
the  pretended  corpse.  She  had  allowed 
herself  to  he  equipped  and  extemlet)  in 
a  winding-sheet  on  her  bed,  to  which 
the  contrivers  of  the  farce  led  Diiraml 
with  a  single  candle  and  faces  properly 
composed.  They  were  prepared  for 
a  shout  of  mirth  at  his  agony  of  grief, 
when  the  servant  who  carried  the  light 
perceived  the  body  was  really  slift  in 
death.  Screams  of  terror  and  surprise 
followed  this  discovery,  and  revealed 
the  abettors  of  Ihif  criminal  inockeiy. 
Nannelte  was  dead,  and  her  master, 
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after  viewlnjj  the  body,  dinmifioil  the 
ipcriatort  with  a  severe  reproach,  for 
incitin';  her  to  practise  the  presump¬ 
tuous  fraud,  which  liad  probably,  by 
o?erstrainin{;  her  weak  nerves,  pro¬ 
duced  the  death  she  counterfeited.  So 
he  assured  his  household,  but  ho  per¬ 
ceived  evidences  of  a  did’ereiit  cause. 
His  suspicions  rested  on  Durand  him¬ 
self,  and  be  tixed  them  by  remarkin'; 
the  chau{;cs  in  his  countenatice  when 
asked  to  watch  beside  the  body.  How¬ 
ever,  Durand  accepted  the  task  ;  and 
when  every  oilier  person  in  the  house 
had  gone  t(t  rest,  our  Diiglishman,  belt¬ 
ing  on  his  sabre  and  holding  a  loaded 
pistol  in  his  hand,  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  body  lay.  The  Swiss  sat  be¬ 
side  it  with  his  head  resting  on  hisknees, 
and  hardly  raised  himself  when  his  mas¬ 
ter  stood  before  him.  *M)urand  I”  said 
he,  **  1  am  not  now  to  learn  that  you 
have  had  some  secret  reason  for  des¬ 
troying  this  young  woman  —  1  know 
your  journey  was  a  pretence — you  were 
concealed  in  or  about  my  chateau  all 
day,  and  I  expect  nothing  from  you  hut 
a  confession  of  your  motives.” — The 
young  man  raised  his  eyes,  and,  starting 
up,  laid  both  his  hands  on  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  dead  woman.  **  1  declare,” 
he  answered,  **  before  him  whom  1  will 
not  name,  that  I  loved  this  creature  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  life:  but  I  could  not  save 
her*s  without  betraying  — — 
He  stopped  short,  and  Vermont  deli¬ 
berately  laid  his  brace  of  loaded  pis¬ 
tols  on  the  table.  **  Y'ou  see,  Durand, 
1  treat  you  as  a  brave  man,  for  1  put 
myself  into  your  hands  ;  and  1  do  not 
seek  to  intimidate  you  by  these  wea¬ 
pons,  which  1  disdain  to  use  against 
an  unarmed  adversary.  You  have  eaten 
my  bread  and  slept  under  my  roof — 
I  have  no  other  defence  against  you 
and  your  accomplices.” — The  Swiss  fell 
at  his  master's  feet,  and  wcpi.  Pre¬ 
sently  taking  up  the  pistols,  he  placed 
them  both  again  in  Vermont's  hands, 
adding,  **  Nothing  hut  an  oath  could 
hold  me  silent  after  this.  Sir,  if  I 
dare  not  break  an  oath,  I  deserve  your 
trust.  It  is  true  men  assemble  at  your 
house  unknown  to  you — 1  am  oncof  the 
band,  and  our  names  are  made  safe 
by  a  bond  sealed  with  oiir  blood. 
They  arc  robbers,  hut  no  article  of 
your  properly  or  secret  of  your  family 
ever  fell  into  their  keeping.  Nannetic 
discovered  their  meeting  in  your  barn 
last  night,  and  my  oath  bound  inc  to 


sacrifice  her  life— There  was  no  olhfr 
way  to  save  your’s  and  your  family ’n” 
— Say  ing  this,  he  fell  again  at  his  mju. 
ler's  knees,  aiul  wept  bitterly.  Vermont 
was  struck  with  the  extent  of  his  dan¬ 
ger,  and  the  terrible  nature  even  of  the 
faith  that  seemed  to  preserve  him.  But 
his  English  habits  of  reserve  prevented 
the  gush  of  feeling  which  would  hare 
opened  his  heart,  and  he  only  answered, 
“  1  trust  you,  Durand !  — remember  it.*’ 
And  without  another  question  or  re¬ 
mark,  he  returned  to  his  apartment 
and  his  wife  with  a  cool  countenance, 
and  made  no  allusion  to  his  discovery. 

Durand  remained  another  year  in  M. 
V'ermonl's  household,  and  his  master 
had  suflicient  courage  and  inagnanimitj 
to  forbear  either  nightly  watching  or 
appearance  of  restraint  in  his  daily 
intercourse  with  his  servant.  At  the 
termination  of  this  year  Durand  gave 
a  public  and  ordinary  notice  of  removal, 
which  was  accepted  without  comment, 
and  he  departed  unobserved. 

Fifteen  months  passed  after  this  event, 
and  the  family  of  M.  Vermont  removed 
to  Orleans,  where  the  fury  of  faction 
became  deep  and  dangerous  during  the 
crisis  of  1815.  V'ennont,  now  a  domi¬ 
ciliated  subject  of  France,  and  intercil- 
ed  in  her  internal  politics,  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  power  that  prevailed 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  lodged 
in  the  Conciergerie.  The  charge  agaiiut 
him  amounted  to  a  secret  correspond¬ 
ence  with  England,  and  a  treasonouf 
admission  of  an  English  spy  into  hit 
house.  On  the  day  of  his  arrest.  Mar¬ 
shal  N.  received  a  liillet  from  one  of  bit 
agents,  a  man  who  had  stood  by  the 
Emperor's  carriage  at  that  memorable 
and  unparalleled  luon'ent  when  he 
received  news  of  his  deposition,  and 
alighted  to  hold  council  on  the  road¬ 
side  in  darkness  with  the  few  friends 
that  then  adhered  to  him. 

“  Marshal ! 

“  I  need  not  remind  you  of  what 
passed  on  the  road  to  Fontainbieau : 
I  have  only  one  favour  to  ask  in  return. 
Y  our  wife  has  some  secret  apartments 
and  a  cabriole  to  spare — They  will  ar- 
commodate  two  persons  who  will  be 
with  you  on  the  morning  of  theSOlh.” 

On  the  20lh,  a  cabri«»Ie  was  seen 
passing  through  the  ro.id  to  Foiitain- 
lileau,  towards  the  maisonette  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  relative  of  the  Marilial* 
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The  lad?  presided  there  was  one 
of  the  liiimeroiis  regiment  of  feiiinic 
allies  lo  whom  M.  Foiirhc  honestly 
accrihed  the  most  siiceessiiil  intrigues 
of  his  police.  Madame  de  Se?rac  had 
diUingnished  herself  by  iimlerlaking 
to  procure  from  a  (lermaii  author 
the  manus(T»pl  of  a  very  powerful 
apt>cal  obnoxious  to  French  politics. 
}i|ie  had  been  furnished  witli  unlimited 
drafts,  and  with  the  title  of  a  baroness, 
to  seduce  the  literary  man  i  but  his 
genius,  his  courage,  and,  above  nil, 
his  hlTcction,  so  touched  the  intri* 
giiante  that  she  brought  oft'  the  ina- 
iiuscript  without  surrendering  the  au¬ 
thor.  Therefore  she  was  held  iu  high 
esteem  by  her  employers,  for  they 
'  knew  she  had  that  degree  of  honour 
[  which  is  necessary  even  among  the 
f  wicked.  She  was,  ns  this  anecdote  im- 
!  plies,  a  woman  capable  of  right-feeling 
herself,  and  of  assuming  the  demeanour 
which  ought  lo  acc(»mpany  it.  Her  ad¬ 
mirable  taste  was  exercised  in  preparing 
apartments  for  the  mysterious  visitors 
who  came  to  her  accredited  by  such 
high  authority.  Late  at  night  they 
arrived ;  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  young  man  wlio.se  counlehancc 
promised  employment  for  her  talents, 
iicconipanied  only  by  a  sister,  whose 
manners  were  very  well  calculated  to 
be  a  foil  to  tier's.  The  lady’s  name 
was  Hahrieile,  and  her  age  appeared 
more  than  Ihirly  ;  hut  her  eyes  were 
wild  and  her  gestures  abrupt.  She  an¬ 
swered  no  questions,  and  never  spoke 
eicept  lo  her  brother,  who  seemed 
inncli  younger,  and  of  gentle  temper. 
The  accomplished  mistress  of  the  man¬ 
sion  had  received  instructions  to  aecom- 
inodale  them  in  the  most  retired  man¬ 
ner  three  days,  and  lo  expedite  their 
departure  on  the  fourth,  wilhuiil  en¬ 
quiring  whither  lliey  went,  or  by  whom 
their  cabriole  was  driven.  Tliis  was 
eiiuiigii  for  an  agent  of  espionage,  hut 
not  enough  for  a  woman  who  retained 
her  taste  for  adventure,  (lustoii,  as  the 
young  Ilian's  sister  called  him,  was  pro- 
nably  hut  little  experienced  iu  female 
blandishments,  and  the  adroit  co<|uelle 
addressed  herself  with  great  skill  lo  liis 
yauily  and  his  belter  feelings.  It  was 
*urpri.sing,  considering  her  experience, 
that  she  did  not  observe  how  readily 
young  Gaston  listened  lo  her  llalleries, 
and  availed  himseit  ol  her  indirect  inti- 
inalions  of  compassion.  VVlien  she  saw, 
thought  she  saw,  her  victim  slrug- 


gling  with  his  fear  and  hif  deiirc  lo 
reveal  the  secret  which  teeniest  to  pre¬ 
cious,  stie  aft'ected  lo  praise  the  tub- 
lime  instinct  of  generous  hearts,  and 
assumed  that  air  of  self-denial  which 
commands  so  much  more  confidence 
than  curiosity.  **  Alas,  madam  I"  said 
Gaston,  as  they  sat  together  at  tap¬ 
per  on  tlie  nigiit  appointed  for  hit 
journey,  **  tint  iinlortnnaie  person, 
whom  1  call  tister,  is  in  lad  my  be¬ 
trothed  wife.  She  it  insane.  Judge  of 
my  anxiety  and  my  interest  in  lier 
escape  when  you  hear  the  cause.  I 
was  her  father's  ward,  and  her  daily 
companion,  hut  circumstances  prevent¬ 
ed  our  public  union.  8he  suddenly  re¬ 
ceived  my  visits  with  airs  of  aversion 
and  chagrin,  ‘which  her  parents  mis¬ 
took  for  girlish  coquetry,  hut  1  knew 
and  regretted  the  secret  motive.  She 
believed  her  infant  dead,  but  I  hud  pre¬ 
served  it  from  the  death  she  designed 
for  itj  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
it  flourish  under  the  care  of  a  wood¬ 
cutter's  wife  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 
One  evening,  when  its  third  hirtli-day 
had  arrived,  1  templed  her  lo  walk 
there  with  me  under  pretence  of  eating 
fruit  at  the  forest-hut,  and  while  the 
woodman's  wife  was  sent  away  to  ga¬ 
ther  some,  1  observed  her  eyes  fixing 
on  the  sleeping  child.  She  praised  its 
beauty,  took  it  on  her  lap.  and  1  thought 
the  instinct  of  a  mother  had  prevailed. 

1  ventured  to  say,  **  This  is  oiir  son  I’* 
—  hilt  instantly  bursting  into  a  friglit- 
ftil  laugh,  she  grasped  it  tightly  tor  an 
instant,  and  hurled  it  from  her.  t 
rememhiT  nothing  more— nothing  ex¬ 
cept  looking  roiiiiil  for  some  weapon  to 
revenge  its  death.  When  I  returned  to 
my  senses,  the  woodcutter's  wife  was 
standing  at  my  feet  weeping  over  her 
dtyid  foster-child — its  mioerahic  mother 
had  fled  into  the  forest.  She  was  (on ml 
iu  the  stupor  of  that  fatal  madness 
which  arises  from  shame,  pride,  uml 
despair.  I'hc  secret  conld  not  he  pre¬ 
served,  and  1  am  conveying  her  thus 
privately  beyond  the  reach  of  a  public 
executioner.” 

Madame  de  Scvrac  was  extremely 
touched  by  this  narrative,  hhe  loved 
the  excitement  of  trcigic  stories,  and 
espe(  iatly  siiih  as  evinced  those  violent 
passions  which  had  been  her  instru¬ 
ments  through  lite. — Gahrielle's  crime 
gave  her  iiiat  strong  hold  on  Madame 
de  bevrac’s  coiiipas*«ioii  which  naturally 
results  ti 0111  syiiipalhy  and  similar  de* 
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li:i«emcnt ;  and  I  he  j^rniTou*  |»arl  ol 
her  woiiiair*  naUirc  re\ived  iii  her 
heliaU*.  The  c<ii(liiek!i,  the  nielaiit  holy, 
and  the  iiii|ieiietrablc  reserve  ot  thii 
uiiturtunate  woman  had  dignity  in 
them,  and  (iantoirf  tender  Molieitndc 
l»»r  herKiifely  ;:;ave  him  themo^t  power- 
lul  charm  in  theevex  ot  hi^  entertainer. 
Nothing  MO  xtron^iy  lonchetand  amendn 
tiie  feelings  ot  an  erring  woman  as  com- 
iniseration  shewn  to  a  sister-sinner. 
Madame  dc  ^'cvrac  suddenly  besought 
iiastoirs  protection,  and  oflered  to  quit 
with  him  both  her  native  country  and 
the  vile  profession  which  her  splendid 
establishment  concealed.  Ciaston  ap¬ 
peared  more  touched  and  agitated  by 
tier  protestations  of  remorse  and  re¬ 
formation  than  by  her  former  blandish¬ 
ments.  They  had  few  moments  to  de¬ 
bate  in,  and  the  conference  ended  in  ad¬ 
mitting  her  into  their  cabriole  in  the 
disguise  of  a  tille-dc-chambre.  Madame 
de  Sevrac  perceived,  even  by  the  dim 
inooulight  which  guided  it,  how  deep 
and  strange  a  sullenness  had  overcast 
liabrielie’s  face,  ^he  attributed  it  to 
jealous  aversion  ;  and  when  from  time 
to  time  the  supposed  lunatic  stole  a 
malicious  glance  at  her,  she  could  not 
avoid  suspecting  that  her  insanity  was 
not  real.  Their  journey  was  rapid  and 
safe  till  they  reached  the  frontiers  of 
where  some  powerful  agents 
«»f  the  French  government  presided. 
The  evil  genius  of  Madame  de  Sevrac 
returned,  and  iiahils  of  intrigue  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  momentary  instinct  of 
good.  She  stoic  at  midnight  from  the 
inn  where  tliey  rested,  and  made  herself 
known  to  the  lieiitenani  of  police  in  the 
town,  professing  liiat  she  travelled  uii- 
dei’  scH’ret  orders  from  M.  Foiiche  to 
resign  one  of  her  companions  to  the 

custody  of  the . government. 

Mie  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
iiif.oit's  murder,  because  she  began  to 
tioiiht  whether  such  an  incident  liad 
really  occurred ;  and  she  had  not  saga¬ 
city  enough  to  perceive  that  (iaston 
represented  (iatiriellc  as  a  criminal  and 
a  lunatic  only  to  excuse  the  wild  and 
stern  singularity  of  her  aspect,  and 
t<i  misguide  suspicion.  She  knew  llie 
fart  involved  no  particular  claim  on 
this  otlicer’s  aid  ;  hut  she  stated  cer¬ 
tain  mysterious  truths  wliich  induced 
him  to  agree  that  a  parly  of  his  agents 
should  surround  tlic  carriage  in  the 
Ciallery  ol  (iroiido,  and  secure  the  Icmaic 
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removal,  tlvis  dangorons  woman  rr. 
turned  to  her  eompniiions,  and  ivhtii 
they  renewed  their  joimiev,  proponed 
to  disguise  herself  in  male  attire,  and 
drive  their  caliriolet  herself,  (iaslon 
expressed  some  slight  reluctance,  which 
she  oveicame  l)y  alleging  the  dan«;er 
of  crossing  that  mountainous  road  with 
a  hrihed  hireling,  and  hy  remarking  the 
suspicious  comments  excited  at  liic  last 
post  town  hy  their  imperfect  passports. 
The  cabriolet  set  forth,  driven  by  Via- 
dame  de  5evrac  in  a  poslillioirs  attire ; 
and  as  it  plunged  Into  the  stupeiiduui 
defile  called  the  (i allcry  of  (} rondo, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  white  crom 
near  vvhicli  her  agents  were  stationed, 
and  drove  rapidly  towards  it.  The 
sides  of  this  terrible  gallery  are  formed 
of  perpendicular  rock,  and  the  road 
itself  winds  through  it,  divided  on  each 
side  hy  a  deep  and  dark  gulf  from  the 
mass  ofgranile  whence  it  has  been  hewn. 
The  cabriolet  was  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  cross,  when  (iaslon  sud¬ 
denly  sprang  from  it.  seized  the  driver's 
arm,  and  held  a  pistol  to  her  forehead. 
Conscious  of  her  own  treachery,  and 
alVrighled  by  what  seemed  the  super¬ 
natural  strength  of  insanity,  Madame 
de  Sevrac  dropped  the  reins,  and  wai 
dragged  from  her  seal  by  her  assailant. 
With  a  vigour  and  speed  not  resistable 
by  a  woman,  (iuston  bound  their  per¬ 
fidious  companion  to  a  tree,  stripped 
her  of  her  horseman's  coat,  and  put¬ 
ting  it  on,  assumed  the  driver's  place 
iu  the  cabriolet.  A  long  whistle  and 
repealed  sliuuts  were  lieard  as  the  ra- 
luiolet  tiew  past  the  cross,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  a  hull  entered  (iasloii's  side. 
tStill  ihe  carriage  was  driven  ra|iidly  till 
it  reached  the  post-house  at  the  end  of 
the  (vallery.  There  Madame  Vermont, 
released  hy  the  connivance  of  .Marshal 
\.  awaited  her  hiisband’s  arri  val.  ^l•c 
knew  that  he  hod  escaped  from  Fraiue 
in  lemale  attire  under  the  name  of  (ias- 
ton,  and  she  well  knew  the  faithtnl 
friend  who  bad  assumed  that  new  name 
to  escort  iiim.  J'he  opened  the  door  her¬ 
self.  and  lound  him  lying  at  Ihe  hotloiu 
of  the  cabriolet  in  a  deep  swoon.  Co¬ 
vered  with  blood,  Ihe  pretended  Gaston 
assisted  in  placing  him  in  his  wile'surms, 
exclaiming,  **  Ah,  master!  Durand  has 
deserved  liis  death,  but  he  has  also 
deserved  yiuir  trust.”  And  falling  at 
his  teet  as  he  spoke,  the  faithlul  ^*wlil 
exfured.  V. 
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the  TIIIUI)  NIGHT 

OF 

“I/?  yarn  uomank:* 

TRANSLATED  UY  J.  J. 

•  {Continued  Jrom  pn^e  1 16.) 

DlALOtiUE  II. 

UUg  and  Cato  the  Censor  ars^ue  the 
Quest  ion  ^  n:hethn'  the  Manners  of  a 
People  are  not  depraved  by  the  liefitte^ 
meats  aj  its  Eduvulion, 

STOOD  rcvolvinjjin  my  mind  Ihese 
lliuti^hlH,  when  the  spirit  ot  an  old 
man  presented  itself,  and  roused  me  from 
the  deep  contemplation  they  had  led 
me  to.  He  advanced  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  and  within  a  short  distance 
from  Tuliy  silent  stood.  His  com¬ 
plexion  was  somewhat  ruddy,  his  eyes 
blue,  his  temples  bald,  his  eye-brows 
thick,  and  his  forehead  austere ;  with 
hit  left  hand  he  gathered  up  the  hem  of 
hia  ample  robe,  and  on  his  right  he  bent 
Ilia  chin. 

“  Who  art  thou  ?”  said  Tally,  “  and 
what  the  cause  of  that  discontent  so 
visible  in  thy  countenance  ?'* 

“  My  having  rancorously  persecuted 
the  fiiiuc  of  the  illustrious  Scipiossnr- 
named  Africanus  and  Asialicus  ^  and 
with  pernicious  counsels  urged  the  Se¬ 
nate  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage.” 

”  Ah,  Portius  Cato,  1  know  thee 
well!”  exclaimed  Tully,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  his  anus,  and  approached 
him  with  respectful  henevolence. 

lint  Cato,  as  averse  to  the  prolTered 
courtesies  of  a  stranger,  stretched  forth 
an  opposing  hand,  and  gravely  said, 
”  First  tell  me  who  art  thou.” 

Tally  answered,  “  In  birth  thy  pos¬ 
terior,  horn  more  than  eight  lustrums 
after  thy  decease,  but  as  conscious  of 
thy  great  virtues  as  though  1  had  been  a 
living  and  admiring  witness  of  them.” 

ThestiTii  severity  of  Cato  yielded  not 
tothe  urbane  coiumendation  even  of  the 
illustrious  Tully — with  unrelaxed  brow 
silent  he  stood  awhile,  then  thus  ex¬ 
claimed  Oh  Home,  how  great  my 
regret— how  poignant  my  sense  of  the 
injury  I  did  thee  1  — by  the  destruction 
ot  lliy  African  rival,  thou  wast  deprived 
of  an  object  necessary  to  thy  valour.” 

”  lie  consoled,  luagnaniiuous  Cen¬ 
sor,”  replied  Tully  ;  “  for  after  her 
deslnirtion,  characterized  more  by  a 
cruel  than  a  generous  hostility,  our 
domination  was  extended  tiy  a  course 
of  prosperity  uninterrupted  and  incre¬ 
dible.  The  despots  of  the  East  trem¬ 


bled  on  their  gemmed  thrones — Africa 
remained  to  ui  n  province  forever  hum¬ 
bled — divested  for  ever  of  her  pristine 
greatness.  Our  legions  peuetrated  to 
the  shores  of  the  Western  b'ea,  the  sole 
barrier  to  our  course  of  victory.” 

The  Censor  heard  with  deep  attention 
— awhile  reflected — then  said,  ”  i  hear 
oftriumphs — and  thegratification  which 
the  hare  mention  of  them  afl'urds  thee  is 
visible;  hnt  tell  me — were  they  nut  ac¬ 
companied  hy  theintroductionoflureigii 
principles,  foreign  manners — or  did  ye 
still  preserve  pure  and  uutaiuted  your 
Komulean  simnlicity  ?” 

Tully  replied,  “  We  imbibed  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  the  vices  of  those  we  conquered 
— but  our  empire,  at  the  same  time,  be¬ 
came  more  fonuidabie  and  more  glo¬ 
rious.  The  frugality  so  prized  by  our 
ancestors  was  qualified  by  the  magiiili- 
ccncc  and  luxury  of  Asia — and  the  ad¬ 
mirable  arts  and  illustrious  learuing  of 
Greece  mitigated  the  ancient  austerity 
of  our  manners.  The  splendid  dwellings 
of  the  victors  were  adorned  with  the 
wouders  of  the  (ireek  pencil,  and  the 
Forum,  the  public  ways,  the  temples, 
with  heroic  images,  at  once  the  pre¬ 
cious  monuments  of  our  great  exploits 
and  of  the  excellence  of  that  noble  art 
hy  which  the  memory  of  them  were  thus 
perpetuated.  Then  did  the  public  mind, 
before  indifl’erent  to  all  liberal  institu¬ 
tions,  become  zealous  in  the  |>romotioii 
of  them,  't  hen  were  the  sublime  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  (ireeks— their  eloquence  — 
and  all  the  harmony  of  the  Athenian 
Muses,  introduced  and  received  as  the 
most  vatnalde  results  of  conquest.  And 
thus  it  became  a  people  destined  to  w 
superiority  above  all,  in  power,  not  to 
endure  the  disgrace  of  being  inferior  in 
aits  and  learning  to  those  they  coii- 
quiTod.” 

Fortius  replied,  “  Thou  sayest  that 
the  efl'eiuinale  corruptions  of  Asia,  and 
the  subtilties  of  Greek  speculation,  were 
no  impediment  to  the  career  of  Koiiian 
glory — that  our  anus  were  still  every 
where  triumphant— hut  let  me  declare 
to  thee,  what  indeed  with  mortal  eyes 
1  saw  not,  hnt  which  to  my  menial  view 
is  clear — the  empire  might  he  thus  ag¬ 
grandized —  but  its  virtue  was  dimi- 
uished  ! — in  distant  provinces  ye  fought 
and  conquered — but  yourselves  —  ye 
were  not  free!”  At  this  observation 
the  eyes  of  Tully  were  cast  down,  as 
indicating  sad  assent,  and  Cato  thus 
coiilinned  :  “  Such  were  niy  vicwn  of 
iuuovaliou  in  the  discipllue  aud  mau- 
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nrm  of  the  Roman  people,  and  I  ^till 
think  right  the  Juilginnit  that  induced 
me'  to  eipel  Irom  our  cily  Carneades 
and  hi<  caplioiii  tollowerx,  hIio  calling 
thciii<ielve’i  lover*  of  windoin,  olxcured 
it  nith  pernicioim  Riihtiltie*.  Itendy 
alike  v^ilh  nierelricitui*  elor]uence  lo 
combat  or  defend  the  truth — to  cotn- 
liat  or  defend  faUrhood  1  Nor  les*  cer¬ 
tain  am  I.  that  when  nmnng  ye  Ma* 
rooted  and  eNtahli<ihed  that  fai«e  )iy*lem 
of  education  \%hich  led  to  prenumpluous 
di<»putation* on  things  liuman and  divine, 
l)and}ing  opinion*  on  iinbject*  hevond 
the  l)oundi  of  human  comprehension, 
that  in  your  mind*  the  love  of  virtue 
became  extinct,  and  it*  place  usurped 
b,  a  selfish  vanity — whereas  submission 
to  the  laws,  contempt  of  death,  the 
desire  of  an  honest  fame,  the  persuasion 
of  justice,  temperance  in  civil,  benevo¬ 
lence  in  domestic  life,  were  the  impor¬ 
tant  effects  of  our  ancient,  pristine  in¬ 
stitutions.  Alas !  how  short  the  time, 
liow  easy  the  operation,  to  draw  aside 
the  mind  from  that  wliolestune  severity 
of  discipline,  to  the  pleasures  of  sense 
und  to  the  pride  of  intellect.  Man, 
always  inclined  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
indulgence,  averse  from  all  restraint, 
yieUls  to  the  plr\nsiire  proposed  ;  con¬ 
fines  all  consider.iiion  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  moment,  unmindtui  of  the 
bitter  conse<|uences  which  are  entailed 
beyond  it.  Methinks  1  seethe  minds  of 
men,  by  t!ic  arliliees  of  the  muses,  by 
the  idle  medit.ilions  of  an  ignoble  lei¬ 
sure,  diverted  from  tlie  necessary 
study  of  martial  discipline  to  futile 
amusement— Irom  the  concerns  of  the 
Forum  to  vacant  moodiness — lro:u  the 
activity  of  public  pursuits  to  private 
iudcdence — rendering  useless  to  their 
couutiy  those  most  capable  of  serving 
it.  I'ndec  the  fascination  of  inglorious 
rase,  the  love  of  liberty  becomes  ex¬ 
tinct. —  1  see  them  contented  slaves — 
grasping  the  sword  at  the  nod  of  the 
tyrant — assembling  like  herds  in  the 
field  — and  deriving  from  their  vietories 
no  other  result  than  an  extended  fellow- 
ship  in  slavery  I'* 

C'atrr  ceased,  and  Tnlly.  somewhat 
moved  to  anger,  said,  “  (  leaily  hast 
thou  shewn  the  character  which  in  life 
distinguished  thee — .\n  enemy  to  pliilo- 
sophy,  imputing  to  it  conse<|iiences  of 
which  it  W.IS  wholly  guiltless, and  which 
were  alone  attrihutahle  to  the  hiind  im¬ 
petus  of  vivil  discord.  Wretched  in¬ 
deed  would  he  ttie  stale  of  imiii,  if 
lu  the  libcial  pursuits  of  true  philu- 
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fophy  the  knowledge  he  thence  derifei 
could  be  justly  termed  an  odious  po<. 
session,  and  the  application  of  it  yji^ 
artifice  :  or  that  a  great  and  victorious 
people  could  not  he,  at  the  same  tiiur, 
enlightened  by  science  and  polished  hr 
the  muses.  'I’hc  Fgyptiaiif,  whose  on’, 
gin  is  lost  in  the  gulf  of  time,  were 
celebrated  as  the  precursors  of  all  na. 
tioiis  ill  the  contemplation  of  the  hr.v 
yens,  in  the  investigation  of  the  enrlh, 
and  in  the  invention  of  arts.  Their 
vast  dominion  endured  more  than  twentf 
nges — and  their  proud  pyramids,  where 
lie  the  humble  relics  ot  mortality,  it  ii 
probable  never  will  be  prostrated,  even 
by  the  waves  of  lime.  Tliere  were  before 
us  tbe  Etruscans,  a  potent  people,  fa¬ 
mous  ai.so  in  arts  niul  learning.  There 
were  Ihc  ancient  Persians,  venerable  lor 
tbe  wisdom  of  their  Magi.  Long  and 
flourishing  was  the  extensive  donunioii 
of  the  Syrians,  allhuiigh  lovers  of  ibe 
liberal  arls,  especially  under  the  beni|;u 
sceptre  of  that  Antiochns,  siirnained, 
not  from  the  terror  but  admiration 
of  his  conduct,  the  (ireat — and  great 
he  was.  Illustrious  and  durable  was  the 
kingdom  of  Fontiis,  upon  whose  thiuiie 
sat  the  great  Milhridates,  so  wonder- 
folly  skilled  ill  every  science,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  had  from  nature  sove¬ 
reign  sway.  Iliil  if  Ihou.  averse  to  ino- 
narchs  and  their  subjects,  can  see  nu- 
thing  estimable  in  the  examples  de¬ 
duced,  turn  thy  view*  eastward,  and 
behold  the  prosperous,  the  polished, 
formidable  (iieece,  the  mother  ol  all 
that  is  precious  in  arts,  science,  and 
literature.  Her  sculpture,  painting 
monuments,  eloquence,  poetry,  les¬ 
sened  not  in  luT  the  contempt  ot  death, 
nor  the  ardent  love  ()f  liberty.’* 

Fortius  hereinterriipted  him — “Thou 
teliest  me  of  the  republics  of  (ireece— 
let  me  remind  thee,  that,  among  I  liein  all, 
one  only  maintained  its  independence — 
the  sober,  the  austere,  the  inilexihlc 
Sparta,  lly  her  was  discoiintenunred 
and  lorbidden,  all  barren  speculations, 
insidious  i‘|o<|nence,  und  every  art  or 
science  calculated  to  enervate  the  iireast, 
and  reduce  the  mind  to  a  corrupt  efle- 
niinacy.  Ferocious  in  spirit,  hut  in 
conception  great,  she  lelt  to  Athens 
the  chisel  und  the  hriish,  and  grasped 
the  sword.  Then  was  Alhen.s,  nolwilh- 
standing  her  famous  laws  ol  boloii, 
called  the  wise,  in  a  short  time  sub¬ 
jected  to  tbe  tyranny  of  Fisislralui 
— wliile  .^'paila,  wituic  austere  siinpli- 
city  kept  her  altcnliou  to  the  public 
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interests  alone  of  nil  the  nation* 

of  (ireece  inainlaineJ  her  freedom  more 
than  seven  aj;e*,  in  her  laws  and  in  her 
customs  coieitant.  In  her  eloquence 
she  rejected  all  art  and  ornament,  spar¬ 
ing  ot  words,  rich  in  thoughts,  "rave, 
liinple,  and  prcvailin".  So  spak(^  a 
peopio  more  studiouH  of  deeds  than 
words.” 

Here  the  Censor  ceased,  and  turnin" 
abruptly  round,  as  weary  of  the  ar"u- 
ineat,  vanished  from  my  slight.  I  looked 
at  Tully,  considering;  him  as  for  the 
6rst  time  heard  with  inditVcrence,  and 
quitted  with  contempt.  He.  who  in  his 
writings  and  in  his  orations  was  never 
among  the  Homans,  and  perhaps  no 
other  nation,  excelled  —  was  now  by 
this  surly  Censor  heard  with  a  fastidious 
car.  In  the  countenance  of  Tully  I 
observed  a  trait  of  vexation  at  the  dis¬ 
courteous  parting  of  his  opponent — 
which  I'omponius  also  observing, mildly 
said,  “  Art  thou  vexed  because  roused 
from  thy  attachment  to  those  doctrines 
which  atford  scope  to  liberal  and  illus¬ 
trative  conjecture.  Hast  thou  forgot¬ 
ten, thou  wh(» noother  volumesso often, 
or  with  such  pleasure,  opemed,  as  thoseof 
Plato,  whose  eloqueucc  appeared  to  thee 
more  than  human;  hast  thou  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  from  his  imaginary  Com- 
luonwealth  he  banished  the  divine 
Homer?” 

Tully,  with  a  smile,  replied,  “  Homer 
would  not  willingly  have  lived  in  it. 
A.s  to  Plato,  had  he  not  drank  of  that 
clear  stream,  had  he  not  imbibed  the 
majestic  style  of  that  great  poet,  his 
own  would  never  have  possessed  that 
amplitude,  that  dignifud  simplicity* 
and  the  numberless  beauties  by  which 
even  his  sometimes  inexplicable  sen¬ 
tences  captivalt;  the  mind,  although 
they  do  not  inform  it.  Plato  amused 
himself  with  the  contemplation  of  a 
perfect  Commonwealth,  such  as  t!ie 
world  had  never  seen  ;  consisting  of 
such  stihtilties  of  moral  perfection,  as, 
fortunately  for  the  fame  of  so  great 
a  writer,  no  nation  has  been  Hmnd 
Weak  enough  to  attempt  the  estahlish- 
nieiit  of :  for  if  there  had,  it  must  only 
have  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
vulgar.” 

Marcus  Hriitus,  who  during  this  dis¬ 
course  had  listened,  and  preserved  a 
modest  silence,  as  conscious  of  in¬ 
adequate  ability  to  joiu  in  such  dis¬ 
putations,  suddenly  rushed  forth  to¬ 
wards  a  ghost,  exclaiming,  ”  Hh,  my 
Port  ia I  —  consort  more  in  soul  than 
body  Ho  I  again  meet  Ihcc  ? — Ah, 
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what  was  thy  fate,  when  with  Home 
1  fell?” 

**  .Ah,  Marcus!"  she  replied,  “  thou 
last  of  the  itomans!  didst  thou  imagine 
thy  widow  could  survive  thee!  1  fol- 
loweil  thee  to  the  sinules,  iii  the  h(»pe  of 
perpetuating  there  our  imitm — hut, 
alas,  vain  hope  !  during  eighteen  ages 
it  has  been  deterrt'd '>in  continual  wan¬ 
derings  I  have  sought  thee — whom  not 
till  now  I  havj*  found  !” 

Tims  say  ing  they  emhrariMl. she  look¬ 
ing  at  him  with  an  air  of  afl'ection  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  matronly  gravity  impressed 
on  a  countenance  of  majestie  heaiily. 
They  seemed  to  discourse  with  inntiiiil 
solicitude,  while  the  mnititude,  in  re¬ 
spectful  silence,  viewed  them  with 
veneration,  as  an  amiahle  example  of 
a  union  founded  in  virtue. 

(To  he  conlinued. ) 

For  th^  F.ituoi*K.\N  Macazivf. 
THK  DANT.KHS  OF  SHNSIBILITV, 

AS  INSTANCF.O  IV  TIIH  M  K  F.  OF  F.MILIUS* 

- ('uri>ifjuc  in^nitihun  *rger^ 

Sitrin  vuHn  siniulut ;  jji  tniil  altum  corde 
doUnim. 

- Sick  with  inward  smart, 

Hope  sinoolird  liii*  looka,  but  .aiigiiisli 
rack'd  bis  heart. 

yl'.vFio,  Hook  1. 
\  a  village  about  hvc  miles  from 
Norwich  lived  Emiiius,  beloved  by 
every  one  that  knew  liim,  as  Hie  pastor, 
friend,  and  eoiinsellor  of  his  llock — 
endeared  to  the  old,  reverenced  by  the 
young,  and  eonsiilted  by  all  who  would 
choose  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil. 
This  estimahie  man  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  been  trie<l  in  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  heart  and  the  strength  of  hU 
mind,  liy  wliat  we  generally  rank  among 
the  most  aflliclive  dispensations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  vet  such  were  the  siiiimission 
of  his  will  and  the  resignation  of  his 
soul,  that  whenever  he  wa.s  called  upon 
to  visit  the  wretched,  iie  would  bless 
(luD  that  III  Ills  mercy  Hr  had  caused 
him  to  he  atllicled,  aiul  taught  him 
hy  his  own  sorrows  to  minister  to 
the  snllriings  of  others.—**  This,”  he 
would  s  iy,  “  is  tlie  wisdom  of  the  .Most 
Hion  :  His  visitations  are  admonitions 
at  all  limes  to  relleclion  and  coiiMidera- 
tioii;  hilt  when  he  vouchsafes  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  .Ministers  of  his 
Word,  he  prepares  them  for  the  heller 
application  of  their  expericuce  to  the 
niiiiH'roiis  instances  of  mort.il  necessity 
which  may  coiuc  within  the  cognizance 
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uf  their  luiiiittration,  and  majr  require 
their  panloral  aid.” 

The  torrows  of  F.miliu!i  were  many, 
nnd  by  the  major  part  of  y«»ur  reader** 
may  appear  to  have  been  imupport- 
able,  yet  be  endured  them  to  the  end, 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  nut  his 
own  itreii{;lh  that  enabled  him  to  bear 
them.  And  indeint  this  was  the  con¬ 
viction  of  every  witness  of  his  j;riefs ; 
for  whenever  the  observation  of  his 
flock  was  drawn  towards  some  new  cala¬ 
mity  as  it  fell  upon  him,  the  remark 
was  instantly  made,  **  O,  it  is  more 
than  mortal  can  bear:”  but  they  knew 
not  his  inward  rosoiircc.H — they  saw  not 
the  hand  that  upheld  him — they  only 
counted  the  inflictions  of  the  rod,  us 
they  followed  in  rapid  succession — The 
thunder  rolled  over  his  head — the  bolt 
fell,  his  heart  was  riven,  yet  he  was 
supported  in  his  iiprij^htness,  and  was 
endued  with  power  to  resist  the  shuck, 
until  his  mental  vi;;our  "ave  way  to 
that  disor^^anization  of  the  physical 
faculties  which  a;;e  and  misery  combine 
to  produce. 

It  is  a  sad  tale,  Mr.  F.dilor,  fmt 
1  knew  Kmiliiis ;  he  died  as  he  lived, 
known  only  to  those  who  loved  him. 
—  I  would  be  the  chronicler  of  his 
wretchedness,  and  of  his  pious  energies 
for  the  benefit  of  all  wjio  think  that  the 
woes  of  this  transitory  existence  arc 
not  to  be  borne  without  murmur  or 
despondency. 

Kmilius  at  an  early  nf;e  betrayed  a 
sensibility  of  heart  which  threatened 
to  obtrude  itself  upon  all  his  happier 
hopes,  nnd  throw  a  *>hade  of  doubt  and 
disquietude  over  all  his  future  pros¬ 
pects.  Often  would  his  loved  father 
say  to  him,  when  he  beheld  his  son's 
eyes  tilled  with  tears  at  the  view  of 
another's  distress,  or  at  the  hare  re¬ 
cital  of  it,  ”  My  son,  that  sensi¬ 
bility  will  be  your  curse.”— The  boy 
could  not  imagine  how  this  could  pos¬ 
sibly  follow  — he  felt  a  sensation  op¬ 
pressive  t(»  bis  heart  ;  yet,  allbou^li 
it  was  painful,  it  was  not  iinaccoin- 
panied  with  a  tenderness  of  impression 
that  made  even  the  pan*;  it  caused 
delightful  to  his  reflection.  ”  Others,” 
he  would  often  say,  in  reply  to  the 
parental  prediction,  “  others  may  re¬ 
joice  in  tlie  broad  and  vivid  hcam  of 
the  noon-day  sun,  hiit  I  feel  the  purple 
cloud  that  intercepts  the  ray  more  con¬ 
genial  to  my  soul — it  is  not  the  murky 
^loom  of  iii^ht,  hut  the  sotlencd  sha¬ 
dows  of  the  evening,  that  I  drii{;ht 
in,  aud  1  hail  its  dews  as  the  gcutic 


balm  of  fainting  Xatiire.” — This  nj, 
the  lan;;ua‘;e  of  a  heart  which  as  set 
was  a  stran';er  to  the  sophi»lr\*y( 
worldly  reservation — it  was  the  kci. 
note  of  the  soul  which  erniveved  the 
tone  of  pure  feeliu;; — But  llie  revered 
parent  whom  he  delighted  to  oIh-^  and 
rej*»ieed  to  please,  knew  that  it  would 
ill  accord  with  the  harsher  conviclium 
of  experience. — “  Kmiliiis,”  said  he,  a« 
they  were  one  summer's  evening  Iraciiij; 
their  path  throu{;h  the  level  meadow 
that  led  from  the  villa;;e  t»»  their 
family  mansion,  F.iniliuti,  I  must  in. 
sist  upon  it,  that  you  make  an  -jilort  to 
repulale  at  least,  if  you  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  counteract,  this  anile- 
ness  of  sensation— 1  say  I  must  insist 
upon  it,  because,  my  dear  boy,  hy 
iiidul^iii;;  it  you  are  heajnnv  up  foV 
yourself  a  store  of  unreal  miserici, 
which,  however  visionary  may  he  their 
sources,  will  not  fail  to  make  you 
the  victim  of  their  morbid  impressioni 
— think  with  the  rest  of  the  world.*’— 
“  And  must  I  feel  willi  the  rest  of  llie 
world?”  interrupted  Fimiliiis— “  Dear 
father,  do  not  insist  upon  this— 1  see 
so  miicli  cold  inveteracy  of  habitual 
sentiment — 1  see  so  many  tyrants  of 
the  weak,  so  many  oppressors  of  the 
indigent,  so  many  who  are  deaf  to  the 
cries  and  blind  to  the  tears  of  their 
nfllirted  fellow  c reatures,  that  I  never 
can  think  myselfjustiiied  hy  any  maxim 
of  prudence,  any  do^ma  of  experience, 
to  attach  myself  to  the  rule  of  their 
selfish  guidance  —  forbear,  I  beseech 
yon,  to  urge  such  compliance  on  iny 
part.”—**  F.niilins,”  said  his  father, 
**  there  is  loo  much  romance  in  yonr 
composition  ;  if  von  mean  to  ;;o 
through  life  with  any  thing  like  peace 
of  mind  and  ease  of  condition,  you 
must  take  the  world  as  yon  liini  il.*’ 
—  **  .And  imist  I,”  rejoined  the  son, 
**  take  the  world  as  you  have  iotiiid 
it,  my  dear  father,  ungrateful  for  all 
the  services  you  have  rendered  your 
fello  w-  crea  t  ti  res — u n m i lul fu  1  of  a  1 1  y  our 
exertions,  personal  and  professioniil,  to 
promote  their  comfort  — regarcliess  of 
yonr  superior  talents — nay,  even  ca¬ 
lumnious  of  your  philantiiropic  spirit, 
and  independence  of  sentiment — If  so, 
what  have  I  to  look  forward  to  hat 
disappointiiKMit  and  disgust,  neglect 
and  injury  ?'*  —  The  answer  to  lliis  que¬ 
rulous  question  was  one  which  F.miliiis 
has  froqnnilly  assured  me  made  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  miiul  which  he  re¬ 
tained  throughout  his  life  —  **  My  son, 
dolour  duty,  and  pity  those  who  dit* 
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I  regard  theii’s  — llie  conticiouiincM  of 
I  inch  a  conduct  ni)l  prcNcrvc  you  from 
\  the  vexation  you  anticipate,  ami  will 
j  regulate  your  feelings  by  their  proper 
application — for  the  ino.it  painful  out* 
rage  which  ynur  smisihility  "ill  expe¬ 
rience  will  he  found  to  originate  in 
a  self-accusing  coiHcience — preserve  it 
inviolate  from  this,  and  you  will  always 

Ikeep  it  under  due  l  estraint—your  judg¬ 
ment  and  your  heart  will  never  be  at 
variance,  and  your  best  consolations 
I  will  be  secured  from  all  the  aftiictive 
f  result!  of  the  conduct  of  others.'* 

1  It  was  Some  days  after  this  conversa- 
[  linn  that  Emilius  was  informed  by  bis 
I  father  of  his  resolve  to  send  him  to 
[  a  public  school.  The  boy  bad  heard 
I  much  of  the  laxity  of  discipline,  the 
I  overbearing  behaviour  of  the  senior 
[  boys  towards  the  younger,  the  partial 
I  distribution  of  rewards,  and  the  capri- 
I  cious  infliction  of  punishments,  in  piib- 

tlic  schools,  although  superintended  by 
masters  celebrated  for  their  erudition 
I  and  professional  eminence,  lie  could 
I  not,  therefore,  avoid  expressing  his 
^  alarm  at  the  sudden  prospect  of  his 
r  being  subjected  to  all  the  dilhcultics 
I  which  be  coulcmplated  as  likely  to 
I  overwhelm  him  in  such  n  situation — 

i*'  I  do  not,  my  dear  father,  take  upon 
me  to  resist,  even  in  thought,  the  dcs- 
^  tination  for  which  you  bid  luc  prepare 
myself;  yet  1  would  ask  of  you,  why 
you  should  prefer  sending  me  to  a 
,  public  school,  after  the  progress  which 
]  you  kindly  consider  me  to  have  made 
^  under  the  tuition  of  so  t*ttimal>le  a 
\  man  as  Mr.  Walker — His  plau  of  iu- 
itruciion  is  the  same  us  that  pursued 
in  the  principal  collegiate  schools  of 
1  the  kingdom — By  the  limited  number 
of  his  pupils,  he  has  more  leisure  to 
render  his  instruction  eflective — and 
i*  while  I  attend  him  as  my  teacher,  1 
"  remain  under  the  vigilance  of  your 
parental  eye  as  my  constant  guide — 
What  I  learn  he  makes  intelligible  to 
nic  by  his  explanatory  method  of  in- 
^  cnlcnling  it— the  minds  of  his  pupils 
are  in  his  hand,  and  their  hearts  arc 
liiAOHn — let  me,  then,  be  allowed  to 
inquire  your  reason  for  wishing  me  to 
make  the  change.” — Here  Emilius  re¬ 
counted  all  he  had  heard  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  charneter  of  public  schools — 
of  the  tyranny  which  was  reported  to  he 
practised  in  them  — of  the  disorder  llial 
loofrequenlly  prevailed  in  them — and  ot 
Ihe  unjust  latitude  vsilh  which  tin*  <»p* 
presfeiuu  of  the  senior  hoys  towards  the 
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younger  was  tolerated  by  the  masters. 
— The  father  beard  him  with  patieiin*, 
niid  answered  bis tdijeetions by  thc’iismil 
nigiiments  in  favour  of  piihiic  iiiilion. 
—  He  spoke  of  the  liberal  system  on 
whicli  it  was  conducted  —  of  tlie  emu¬ 
lation  which  it  excited — of  the  advan. 
tag(  s  which  were  sure  to  result  from 
early  connexions  toimed  with  hovs  of 
n  higher  rank  and  eoiulitioii  in  lilt* 
than  himselt — of  the  coitlidenee  which 
the  system  itself  gave  to  the  young 
mind — of  the  publicity  which  siiperior 
taleiils  nequired — «)f  the  ronser|ueiit  ro- 
putatioii  which  followed  them  through¬ 
out  lite,  uud  of  the  ir’}>ortancc  wineli 
was  necessarily  attacked  to  it.  **  Be¬ 
sides,”  added  he,  you  have  allowed 
yoiirselt,  Emilius,  to  he  governed  Iry 
certain  principles  of  thought  aud  action 
which  require  to  be  corrocted ;  uud  for 
your  own  sake  I  would  place  you  in 
such  a  medium  as  may  give  you  more 
enlarged  ideas,  and  teach  you  to  re¬ 
gard  yourself  more  as  a  member  of 
society  thau  us  a  mere  insulated  being, 
at  liberty  to  consult  your  own  impres¬ 
sions,  to  the  exclusiuu  of  those  b? 
which  you  must  one  day  be  nssoriated 
in  public  duties  which  have  a  more 
imperious  claim  upon  your  attentiuii. 

Emilius  forebore  to  urge  his  ow  n  pre¬ 
possessions  iarther,  for  it  was  ever  his 
delight  to  obey  the  parent  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved — he  iherelore  held  biiii.<ieif 
iu  readiness  to  enter  upon  this  new 
scene  of  his  yoiilli — yet  it  was  not 
without  some  struggle  against  hik  own 
inclinations  that  he  could  succt'ed  in 
conforming  his  mind  to  the  represeiila- 
tioiis  which  his  father  had  made  of  his 
future  destination. 

Emilius  was  now  thirteen  years  of 
oge,  aud  had  hitherto  lived  uinier  the 
paternal  roof,  receiving  his  daily  tui¬ 
tion  from  the  rorale  of  the  villagr* — 
his  father  was  the  only  parent  he  Knew, 
bis  tnolber  having  died  two  moiillis 
after  bis  birth — he  bad  an  only  sister, 
three  years  older  than  himself,  to  whom 
be  was  most  afl'ectioiiately  attached — 
When,  tlierelore,  bis  tbougbis  dwelt 
upon  the  prospect  ot  bis  leaving  her, 
and  the  surrender  ho  must  make  ot 
all  their  mutual  pursuits,  tlieir  studies, 
and  their  amusenienls  — llieir  morning 
and  evening  rambles — when  be  fell  that 
be  must  now  bid  adieu  to  all  tbesr— 
and  turn  liis  back  upon  the  plants  be 
bad  reared  for  her,  the  arbour  be  bad 
raised  for  her,  the  liirds  be  bad  cho- 
rikhed  aud  fed  for  her,  and  laiigtit 
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to  reccite  their  food  fVom  her  hnod  — 

**  Ah  r*  he  excUinifd,  “  what  can  a 
public  tchool  afl'ord  me  in  return  fur 
•uch  a  tacrifice — nulhing  but  the  tur* 
liiilenre  of  unpolished  manners,  the 
iiisoieiice  of  juvenile  pedants,  com- 
luands  without  appeal,  obedience  with 
out  love,  and  submission  without  res¬ 
pect —A  musementi  boisterous  and  un¬ 
refined,  and  tasks  without  any  other 
interest  than  the  anxiety  to  |;ct  rid 
of  them.  Where  shall  1  find  a  com¬ 
panion  so  gentle,  so  kind,  so  intelli¬ 
gent,  as  my  beloved  sister? — Alas! 
Kmma,  we  shall  no  longer  brush  the 
tnorning  dew  from  the  glistening  grass 
—no  more  rejoice  with  the  soaring 
iark  at  the  expanding  beam  of  the 
rising  sun — no  more  will  you  exclaim, 

“  Ilow  lovely  is  this  brightness,  Emi- 
ruifl,  which  the  God  of  day  throws  over 
all  creation.**  Farewell,  my  dear  sis¬ 
ter  !  you  must  now  trace  the  wood¬ 
land  path  alone — you  will  have  no  one 
to  participate  in  your  satisfactions, 
when,  as  you  pass  through  the  lattice 
gate  of  our  front  garden,  the  plants 
which  you  have  ranged  and  reared  with 
your  own  hand,  welcome  you  with  their 
odorous  gifts — the  woodbine,  the  jessa¬ 
mine,  and  the  monthly  rose — Who  now 
•hull  climb  the  ladder  to  place  their 
exuberant  branches  in  safety,  and  se¬ 
cure  their  fragrant  treasures.  1  go, 
Kmma,  to  exchange  our  happy  con- 
'versations  for  the  decrees  of  the  pc- 
dngogiie,  and  our  mutual  toil  in  litis 
pleasing  employ  for  the  exactions  of 
•uine  despotic  deputy  of  his  power. 
And  when  the  long  evenings  of  winter 
•hall  return,  <Mir  dear  father's  instruc¬ 
tive  converse  will  no  longer  delight  our 
altcntive  car— no  longer  shall  we  scan 
with  him  the  starry  wonders  of  the 
iiorlherii  sky,  and  explore  the  hutitul- 
lest  fields  of  light— uo  more  shall  we 
hear  him  discourse  of  worlds  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  mortal  kco — no  mure 
shall  we  watch  I  he  vivid  coruscations 
4>f  the  aurora  borealis— and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  the  cheering  warmth  of  the 
well  known  parlour,  to  confirm  his  in¬ 
structive  remarks  by  the  authority  of 
hooks,  whose  scientific  expositions  he 
would  unfold  to  our  youtlifiil  under- 
•taiidinp. — 0  F.mma,  farewell  !  a  long 
farewell,  dear  sister,  to  ail  these  eojoy- 
inenls  of  our  reason,  all  these  delightful 
associations  ot  our  kindred  minds. 
1  must  bid  you  aud  them  a  loug  adieu 
— He  whom  we  reverence  aud  love, 
he  who  has  a  claim  to  the  heatU  vf  us 


both  has  said  it,  and  1  must  restrain  I 
the  murmur  of  my  wayward  wili^ 

1  yield  to  the  severe  separation—  \ 
Emma,  farewell.” — 'Phus  did  Kmiliui 
pour  out  his  sorrowful  aiilicipatiun!i,  'j 
which  the  atPectionate  tcniierncH^  of  hit 
heart  made  still  more  paiutni— and 
in  the  next  week  he  departed  for  Wiu.  1 
Chester  College.  I 

i'l'o  be  continued,) 

'  f 

■■ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine.  % 

SIR,  r 

It  EG  leave  to  transmit  herewith,  | 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  John  I 
/tdnmg^  from  Pitcarn’s  Island,  in  the  I 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  who,  with  a  man  | 
named  Christian,  were  the  chief  per-  I 
sous  concerned  in  the  mutiny  on  hoard  I 
the  liountif  Sloop,  Captain  hligh,  and  |i 
the  only  survivors  in  that  transaction; 
which  occurrence  may  possibly  he  in 
the  recollection  of  some  of  your  readers, 
but  if  not  they  will  find  the  account  in 
the  European  Magazine  for  March 
1790,  page  236.  John  Adams*  letter  ii 
addressed  to,  and  received  t\v,  his  hro- 
ther,  Jonathan  Adams,  at  present  a  fire¬ 
man  ill  the  service  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  London  Assurance  Company,  in 
Hirchiii-laiie. 

1  remniii,  very  truly.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

\2,  Camomile-street,  T.  L.  A. 


Pitcarn's  Island,  March  3,  1819. 

nK\R  RKOTlir.R, 

1  lU’CElVEI)  }our  kind  and  affec¬ 
tionate  letter  and  present  last  January, 
for  which  I  return  you  brotherly  thanks; 
likewise  I  returned  you  a  letter  by  same 
ihiu,  hut  the  Elizabeth,  Captain  Kin;:, 
coming  to  our  Island,  and  reUirncd  di¬ 
rect  to  England,  took  the  opportnnily 
of  informing  you  of  my  health  and  wel¬ 
fares  have  the  pleasure  to  say  tiiat  I 
have  four  fine  children,  the  eldest  ‘24 
aud  the  youngest  15,  all  well,  and 
hearty;  it  gives  me  murli  pleasure  to 
hear  that  you  are  in  health,  and  like¬ 
wise  my  sister  Kaehell  and  familyi 
hope  with  the  blessings  of  Providence 
you  will  continue  so,  and  likewise  that 
your  worldly  circumstances  will  he  im¬ 
proved  ;  hut  we  must  leave  all  to  the 
all-wise  disposer  of  events.  .As  to  my 
coining  to  England,  that  is  not  much 
to  be  expected,  considering  my  time  of 
life  and  the  vicissitude  of  times;  and  [ 
the  unfortunate  account  you  give  me  I 
of  the  times  i  but  ihall  be  happy  to  I 
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hfar  from  yon  by  any  confeyancj  ; 
shall  be  much  obli^eil  to  yuii  to  in. 
form  Hannah  Bailey  and  her  child  of 
my  health  and  nvclnire,  and  gifc  niy 
love  to  them,  aud  if  1  have  any  rela¬ 
tion*  bo  pleaded  to  give  niy  love  to 
them  all  i  shall  conclude  with  ^iihing 
>oti  ail  healtli  and  prosperity  in  this 
world,  and  should  we  meet  no  more 
here,  may  we  all  incel  in  the  Uealins 
above,  where  there  will  be  no  more 
parting. 

I  remain. 

Dear  Brother, 

Vour’s  aftectionately, 
(Signed)  •  JOHN  ADA'.MS. 
r.S.  Have  sent  you  a  present  of  our 
country  cloth,  and  a  few  red  feathers, — 
likewise  ;  my  son  has  scut  you  a  bat  of 
the  same  manufacture. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  ^lagazine, 
siu, 

N  the  last  Number  of  your  Mnga- 
zin»*,  I  have  read  a  letter  signed 
Cairo,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
lysleni  of  acting  now  adopted  at  West- 
minster  School.  In  reply  to  his  letter, 

I  must  observe,  that,  thoiigli  some 
amendment  might  be  salutary,  it  is 
not  that  which  he  proposes;  and  I  fear 
that  if  CuiTo  were  the  judgi*,  the  cause 
ul  literature  would  siitVer  injury. 

All  his  suggestions  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  error  :  they  commence 
by  recommending  to  the  Westminster 
Scholars  the  perlocmance  of  the  Come¬ 
dies  of  PnAunis;  whelher  in  additiou 
to  those  ot  or  as  a  substi¬ 

tute  for  them,  1  know  not ;  but  1  con¬ 
fess  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  acted 
iu  England  at  all.  It  is  true  that  Plau¬ 
tus  was  much  admired  by  his  country¬ 
men,  and  that  his  comedies  continued  to 
be  favourites  with  a  Homan  audienee 
five  hundred  years  after  they  were  writ¬ 
ten.  It  was  a  saying  of  ilie  learoed 
Vakro,  that  if  the  Muses  were  inclined 
to  speak  with  mortal  voice,  they  would 
uie  the  language  of  Plautus  ;  but  while 
we  allow  that  his  style  is  smart,  bis  wit 
brilliant,  and  bis  characler.s  naturally 
drawn,  who  can  forget  to  place  against 
this  account  his  obsolete  diction,  negli¬ 
gence  of  versiticalioii,  his  frei|iient  in¬ 
decencies  and  execrable  puns  ?  Besides 
ail  this,  bis  comedies  areditliculi  enough 
for  the  closet,  and  I  believe  there  are 
lew  scholars  who  could  perfectlv  com¬ 
prehend  and  ncivliUate  with  Plaiiliis, 
when  delivered  from  the  actor's  mouth; 


and  in  examining  and  sifting  one  liiir, 
three  others  might  be  uttered  and  lost. 
These  would  be  my  reasons  for  reject¬ 
ing  this  poet  from  our  stage.  But,  nil 
the  contrast  naturally  arises,  does  not 
TrRRPirE  nlford  enough?  The  digni¬ 
fied,  the  elegant  Terence  I  Quisr tilia  v, 
in  complaining  of  the  defects  of  the 
Human  Comedy,  speaks  favourably  of 
Pinntus  and  'I'rrence,  and  gives  tbo 
palm  decisively  to  the  latter.  It  is 
true,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
of  his  comedies,  six  only  remain  to  os  j 
hilt  every  one,  who  has  read  Terence 
ns  he  ought  to  he  read,  finds  in  those 
six  a  perpetual  variety — u  spring  for 
ever  running. 

If,  indeed,  variety  is  what  Chito  de¬ 
mands,  let  him  remember  that  the  per¬ 
formance  at  Westminster  is  only  at  one 
period  in  the  year  :  and  who  would  not 
delight  to  sit  out  the  representation 
of  the  Rivals  as  often?  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  six  comedies,  and,  though 
they  should  not  he  taken  as  the  sermons 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
barrel,  surely  there  will  he  found  va¬ 
riety  enough. 

1  have  now  to  object  against  a  similar 
inlrodnrtion  of  >’cn  ec a,  whose  tragedies 
Crito  would  fain  see  performed  on  tho 
arena  at  Westminster.  Perhaps  no  au¬ 
thor  has  been  more  ileservedly  censured 
than  him  to  whom  these  tragedies  are 
ascribed.  It  is  a  iiiattiT  of  uncertainty 
who  composed  them  ;  hut  (Quintilian 
gives  only  one  of  them  to  a. 

They  contain  many  noble  seiilimeiils 
and  maxims  of  sound  policy:  hut  the 
style!  —  M'hat  is  it,  if  you  have  to 
travel  through  a  region  of  hi>mhnst 
to  get  at  a  moral?  or  how  can  tho 
beanly  of  a  sentiment  he  seen  to  ad¬ 
vantage  when  the  eves  are  dazzled 
with  the  glow  and  ett’nigence  around 
it  ?  1  know  of  no  poet  with  whom 

to  class  Sevfca  so  ju*'tly  LrcAv  i 
they  are  two  from  among  those  writeis 
th:J  should  compose  the  winding  up 
of  the  scholar's  leaJing,  and  not  be  put 
into  his  hands  loo  early,  lest  they  form 
his  tasle,  or  corrupt  one  already  formed  : 
hut  to  have  such  an  author  studied  and 
recited  iu  a  piildic  school,  and  coiise- 
quently  held  up  as  a  model  lor  iiiii  a- 
tioii,  would  displ.iy  something  worse 
than  a  false  la-te  ;  and,  with  no  ill-will 
against  Crito,  1  must  express  a  hope 
that  we  may  ne'er  have  rme  of  hit 
persuasion  at  the  head  of  Westminster 
iichool. 

His  next  siipgediuu  ii,  that  (ireiK 
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'I'ra^i'dy  niul  Coinniy  !«h:)iil(l  nrnkc  :i 
part  ot  I  heir  perloi  inaiice!i  \  t)iit  .the 
le.MOiiii  ttii!»  are  »o  nuiiieruii«, 

that  to  stale  them  all  would  he  to 
tMiler  into  the  nature  of  the  (ireek 
Theatre  loo  fully  for  the  limits  of  your 
Mi«»cellany  ;  hut  eaeh  reason  so  muni- 
ie«‘l  and  so  forcible,  that  the  mention  of 
«uieor  two  will  he  sullicient.  Nolhinji;, 
in  my  opinion,  could  so  eflectually  tend 
to  d<*;;iade  the  sublime  compositions  of 
SoeiiueuKs  and  EintiFinKs  from  the 
lofty  place  they  maintain  in  tlie  mind  of 
ttic  scholar,  as  their  ropresentniion 
liere,  deprived  of  alt  those  grand  ac* 
companiiiients  whicli  we  know  existed, 
l>ut  whose  meaning  and  nature  are  en¬ 
tirely  concealed.  1  will  not  enlarge  on 
the  particular  interest  derived  from 
time,  and  place,  and  government,  for 
this  might  be  urged  against  the  ett'cctof 
all  the  compoiitions  of  antiquity.  But 
surely  it  is  most  applicable  to  the  Greek 
Tragedies.  In  private  reading,  they 
transport  us  beyond  ourselves;  onr 
imagiuation  may  paint  the  majestic 
figure  and  gait  of  Agamemnon  and  of 
A  jax  ;  wc  may  hear  them  in  the  rich 
fulness  of  the  (ireek  ;  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  is  transfused  into  our  own  ;  in  our 
fancy  wecatcli  the  beings  hepourlrays  ; 
wc  are  a  Grecian  audience  in  a  (Jrecian 
theatre,  ami  our  silent  murmur  of  de¬ 
light  is  the  united  applause  of  tiiou- 
sands  of  Athenisns.  But  liow  dslVerent 
were  our  feelings,  if  the«e  great  idols 
were  reduced  to  au  unworthy  reality  : 
Veil  when  I  seethe  “g;viro/es  Culhur- 
ui'*  «»f  the  Greek  Dramatists  pacing  at 
Westminster,  then  the  majestic  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  the  tender  Euripides  will  please 
me  no  more.  But  independently  of  these 
considerations,  1  would  ask  what  would 
become  of  the  (korun  f  The  Chorus 
formed  a  principal  feature  in  the  Greek 
drama,  and  was  composed  <»f  youthful 
virgins,  or  ancient  matrons,  or  grey¬ 
headed  old  men,  as  best  suited  the  cir- 
ciinutancesot  the  piece,  or  the  design  of 
the  poet. 

These,  although  they  occasionally 
enter  into  the  common  dialogue  in  the 
lamlitc  or  Trochaic  metre,  urc  most  con¬ 
spicuous  ill  that  wild,  unsettled  verse, 
called  from  them,  the  Chorus  metre, 
concerning  the  proper  reading  or  scan- 
siun  of  which  we  are  utterly  ignorant ; 
and  where  such  men  as  Borson,  Dawe-*, 
and  .Malthy, dilfer,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  rem.tin  in  the  dark.  Such  then 
is  llie  diiliculty.  But  again  — It  has 
hec  I  di^cuiCiCd  that  the  Churn*  gene¬ 


rally  consisted  of  fiflern  persons,  ar- 
ranged  either  in  five  rows  oftliree  each 
or  ill  three  rows  of  five  each,  and  that  in 
cliaiintiiig  their  hymn  to  a  Deity,  ur  in 
lamenting  the  iiiisfurt lines  of  an  indivi. 
dual,  or  whatever  were  the  subject  of 
their  Muse,  they  danced  up  and  down 
the  singe  continually.  They  had  a  pipe 
to  direct  their  movements  ami  their 
ullerimce,  and  it  conveyed  no  ludi¬ 
crous  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  Athenians 
to  see  fifteen  old  gentlemen  fijiuriiiw 
away  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow: 
hut  i  confess  1  would  not  he  answerahiu 
for  the  etVect  that  such  a  spectacio 
might  produce  on  the  nerves  of  Eng- 
lishmeii 

**  Spertatum  ndmissi^  risuri  teneatiSy  Amici  /” 

Having  thus,  candidly  I  hope,  set 
aside  the  arguments  of  Cniro,  1  will 
now  myself  propose  an  iiiiprovcmeot 
ill  the  system  of  acting  at  Westmin¬ 
ster:  it  is  one  that  1  have  long  wished 
to  he  adopted,  hut  never  have  had 
an  opportunity  fiefore  to  suggest  it 
puhlirly. 

Their  speaking  is  for  the  most  pari 
correct  and  elegant,  and  the  scenery 
is  ns  it  should  he:  hut  why,  in  the 
name  of  unity,  arc  not  the  dresses  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  langinge  and  the 
scenery  ?  How  imu  h  more  simple  and 
dignified  w(Mild  the  characters  of  Te¬ 
rence  appear,  in  the  proper  costume 
of  their  country,  than  as  we  see  them 
repreiCiiled  —  I'hreiuos  and  Anlipho 
cacii  powdered  and  starched,  witli  a 
hag-wig  and  sword,  and  Davus,  like  a 
spruce  I’lcqiiey  of  the  present  day,  with 
a  sihiniiig  hat  and  shoulder-knots. 

1  am,  ^c. 

Sept.  8,  1810.  DlCd^CS. 
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(Continued from  pnge  125.) 

Chapter  All. 

Sic  Herat  vocen  et  verba  radentia  tollit. 

lion. 

C^OOD  Reading,  whatever  he  the 
IT  snhject,  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
close  atlenlioi)  to  nature;  since  what¬ 
ever  can  he  said  of  the  management  of 
the  voice,  imisl  he  grounded  upon  the 
presumption,  that  this  management  is  in 
all  things  conformable  to  these  natural 
impreinious  which  the  subject  itself 
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cnnToy!*;  and  Ihe  jiid^mont  of  the 
rfader  can  then  «nily  he  correct,  when 
it  is  10  blended  with  hin  feelings,  a<i  to 
|iruYe,  that  he  enters  fully  into  the 
•enseand  desif^n  orwhat. he  reads,  and 
is  able  to  cotnnuinicnle  both  in  their 
full  force  to  the  hearer. 

Nothin*^,  indeed,  can  more  clearly 
evince  his  judicious  conce|)tion  of  the 
•iuhjert,  than  a  due  and  appropriate 
.ij»|»lication  of  all  the  various  powers  nf 
his  voice  to  the  dirt'erent  sMuotlons  of 
the  ipind,  which  particular  pasgaj^es 
an* intend«*(l  to  excite;  and  this  is  never 
marc  elt'eci dally  accoin|iJished,  than  by 
lutural  intonation,  unall’ected  empha¬ 
sis,  and  distinct  accentuation. 

There  is,  however,  another  regula¬ 
tion  which,  while  it  places  the  voice 
entirely  out  of  the  oiiestion,  requires 
no  less  care  in  its  adoption.  This  is 
the  just  observance  of  those  intervals 
which  are  to  be  selected  for  pauses  in 
reading.  These  are  of  considerable 
inijvortance  both  to  the  reader  and 
hearer;  to  the  former,  as  giving  addi¬ 
tional  effect  to  his  ell’orts,  by  afl’ording 
him  opportunities  for  throwing  an  in¬ 
creased  energy  into  his  manner,  and 
impressing  his  matter  more  forcibly 
upon  the  attention  of  his  hearer — to 
the  latter,  as  enabling  him  better  to 
collect  the  purport  of  what  is  thus 
made  to  dwell  upon  the  car,  as  well  as 
to  connect  it  with  what  preceded  it, 
and  to  prepare  him  for  what  is  to  fol¬ 
low.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  res¬ 
pecting  emphasis,  may  he  apidied  to 
the  right  nsi*  of  pauses  in  reading,  for 
these  may  he  eonsidered  as  eyiphati- 
cal  aids  to  mark  the  sense  of  any  pas- 
i.ige  with  more  peeuliar  crt'ect.  When 
any  such  passage  has  been  read,  and  it 
is  the  di'sire  of  the  reader  that  it  should 
be  particularly  distinguished,  a  pause 
in  the  delivery  acts  as  a  sort  of  tiola 
Acoe,  and  gives  lime  to  the  hearer 
for  a  short  contcin|>iiitioii  of  the  beauty, 
propriety,  and  truth  of  the  sentiment. 
And  again,  if  the  reader  is  conscious 
that  what  he  is  about  to  deliver  is  of 
ettraordinary  import,  and  demands 
niore  than  common  attention,  he  will, 
by  tli.^  same  means,  endeavor  to  raise 
the  especlatioii  of  all  who  hear  him, 
^y  producing  a  more  profound  silence 
•anda  murcallcutive  anxiety  to  fix  their 

thniigbi,. 

It  has  been  oliserved  by  some  writers 
upon  elocution,  liiat  lliese  pauses  are  of 
use  til  iln*  |■(;.^der,  as  aifording  him 
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I  think,  that  such  nn  applicntion  of 
them  is  much  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
good  reader,  who  will  always  take  care 
to  provide  liimself  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  breath  to  prevent  any  im¬ 
proper  disjunction  of  a  sentence;  aiul 
the  usual  ohservalioii  of  the  division 
of  periods  hy  common  puncliiation, 
will  put  him  in  full  possession  of  this 
facility.  Besides,  it  must  necessarily 
happen,  that  hewhomakes  pauses  inhis 
reading  merely  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
covering  his  breath,  will  have  hut  little 
power  left  for  the  more  impressive 
application  of  them  ;  while  he  will  run 
the  risk  of  making  them  so  frequently, 
as  to  break  through  all  connection  of 
the  sentences,  and  destroy  the  very 
construction  of  the  sense. 

I  have  observed,  that  much  care  ii 
required  to  make  these  pauses  with 
effect.  And  the  first  caution  to  bo 
observed  is,  to  make  them  in  their 
proper  place.  This  is  easily  done  by 
marking  the  more  emphatic  passages, 
especially  those  in  which  the  figure 
antithesis  occurs.  In  rending  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  every  minister  has  it  in  hii 
power  to  prepare  himself  for  this  indis¬ 
pensable  observance;  its  precomposed 
form,  leaves  the  matter  in  his  hand 
w'ithonl  any  possible  impediment,  and 
he  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to 
fix,  once  for  all,  upon  the  right  divi¬ 
sions  in  which  the  pauses  are  to  be 
made;  and  this  done,  he  may  coiiliituo 
to  o!»serve  them,  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  charge  of  sameness;  for 
what  is  once  well  done,  may  be  very 
justly  persevered  in. 

The  next  caution  to  he  observed  is, 
that  of  not  falling  into  a  mechanical 
slillhess  in  making  these  pauses;  this 
is  constantly  the  case  with  those  who 
adhere  so  strictly  to  their  first  rudi¬ 
ments  of  reading,  as  to  give  to  every 
stt»p  the  exact  period  of  lime  pre¬ 
scribed  for  each;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd,  or  more  tasteless,  than 
such  a  practice;  since  it  seldom  occurs, 
that  the  punctuation  of  any  composi¬ 
tion  is  correct  enough  to  warrant  this 
oliservaiice;  and  even  if  it  were,  it 
ought  to  he  recollected,  that  punctua¬ 
tion  is  applied  to  the  sole  purpose 
of  dividing  sentences,  and  never  marks 
the  sense  or  the  distinction  which  is  to 
he  made  in  the  expression  of  it.  On 
this  account  it  is  less  to  be  regretted, 
that  our  L’niveridty  editions  of  the 
('ommon  Prayer  are.  for  the  most  part, 
loiind  to  be  ao  faulty  iu  the  puiictua- 
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lion.  A  ^ood  reader  haa  a  right  to 
feel  himself  independent  of  all  these 
artificial  restrictions  |  and  to  make 
such  divisions  of  the  sentences  as  niaj 
best  consult  the  sense  of  the  subject. 
Hence  it  will  often  happen,  that  where 
a  comma  intervenes,  a  pause  may  be 
required  I  without  which,  the  whole 
strength  and  meaning  of  the  passage 
would  he  destroyed  i  and  theae  may  aUo 
make  it  necessary  t(»  reduce  the  time 
allowed  by  grammarians  to  the  semi¬ 
colon  and  colon,  to  a  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible  interval,  so  great  is  the  ditferenco 
frequently  between  the  constnictioii 
and  the  sense.  Nay,  it  does  sometimes 
occur,  that  where  the  period  or  full 
•top  puts  an  end  to  a  previous  sentence, 
the  sentiment  is  so  continued  in  the 
subse<|iieiit  one,  as  to  require  the  same 
coutlnuous  tone  of  voice ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  fr(*qiiently  takes  place  in 
a  succession  of  interrogations,  which, 
from  the  earnestness  implied,  generally 
demand  rather  a  rapid  than  interrupted 
delivery.'  There'  usually  occurs  in  this 
cate,  an  approach  to  climax  \  and  this 
is  to  he  marked  more  by  the  graduated 
intonation  of  voice,  than  by  distinct 
and  mcainred  times. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  spread 
the  pause  over  the  latter  part  of  a  sen¬ 
tence;  or,  in  other  words,  to  leiigtlien 
the  delivery  of  it  by  a  slower  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  syllables  than  what  had 
hreu  given  to  the  former  part;  this 
takes  place  when  greater  elTect  is  to  bo 
given  to  some  concliisiou  drawn,  or 
some  inference  made,  which,  from  its 
importance,  demands  more  attention 
from  the  hearer  than  the  premises 
themselves. 

The  next  caution  which  may  be'men- 
lioned  is  one,  without  wliich  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  well,  as  the  neglect  of 
it  is  sure  to  coufoiiud  both  the  subject 
and  the  hearer;  since  it  involves  the 
sense  in  an  implication  out  of  which 
nothing  can  extricate  it  at  the  instant. 

1  now  allude  to  the  too  frequent  use 
of  these  pauses  where  the  occasion 
does  not  require  them.  This  error  it 
comiuouly  found  to  prevail  in  readers 
who  are  constantly  aiming  at  etfect, 
aud  throwing  an  importance  over  par¬ 
ticular  patages  which  their  intrinsic 
weight  is  unequal  to  support,  liy  such 
a  procedure,  they  never  fail  to  render 
the  whole  subject  void  of  interest;  nay, 
sometimes  even  ludicrous;  while  they 
raise  uu  eipcctatiuu  which  always  cuds 


in  disappointment,  aud  commonly  pro. 
duces  disgust. 

Of  this  impropriety,  several  instsnen 
may  be  given  in  the  method  of  readisi; 
the  Common  Prayer,  observed  by  maqj 
of  the  ministers  of  our  church,  sont 
of  whom  full  into  the  error  by  takisj 
too  much  pains,  and  others  by  takio|r 
no  pains  at  all,  to  impress  their  son. 
gregatious  with  a  due  idea  of  its  im. 
porlant  natnre. 

In  making  pauses  at  any  time,  the 
modulation  of  the  voice  is  an  essential 
auxiliary;  for  at  they  are  to  be  coa* 
sidcred  as  giving  emphasis  to  sense,  | 
moiiotoiious  tone  will  infallibly  defrat 
the  purpose  in  view.  He  who  leaves uff 
suddenly,  and  begins  again  in  the  ssinc 
tone,  will  read  like  an  asthmatic  luan, 
whose  utterance  is  impeded  by  starhand 
catches  of  a  painful  inhalation,  which, 
instead  of  conciliating,  alarm  and  fa* 
tiguc  the  attention.  Precisely  the  same 
result  will  take  place,  from  the  indis¬ 
criminate  application  of  pauses  in  read¬ 
ing,  where  neither  the  siispensiun  vf 
the  voice  nor  its  cadence  is  regarded « 
blit  the  sentiment,  the  sense,  and  the 
construction,  are  alike  confounded  and 
disjointed. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  may  venture  to  in¬ 
terpose  an  opinion  which,  as  it  in  soms 
degree  opposes  a  very  ancient  custom, 
sanctioned  by  the  conformity  of  the 
highest  authorities,  may  render  a  pre¬ 
vious  apology  on  my  part  indispen¬ 
sable;  hilt  as  it  is  only  opinion,  1  would 
trust  that  iliusc  who  differ  from  me 
will  attach  no  other  motive  to  its  in¬ 
troduction,  than  that  of  conforiuiujj 
myself  to  every  bearing  of  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

If  there  he  any  validity  in  good 
reading,  and  if  the  prayers  ought  to 
be  read  well,  and  no  reading  can  be 
good  which  is  not,  in  every  application 
of  it,  consonant  with  just  intonation, 
due  emphasis,  correct  accent,  and  np- 
pruprialc  pauses,  then  whatever  me¬ 
thod  excludes  these  must,  1  should 
presume,  he  in  direct  opposition  to 
this  excellence.  The  system,  there¬ 
fore,  observed  in  our  cathedrals,  of 
what  is  railed  chanting  the  prayers, 
may,  very  truly,  he  described  as  utterly 
subversive  of  ail  rule  and  all  propriety. 
If  it  aims  at  something  more  impressive 
than  plain  reading,  it  certainly  iiiissev 
its  aim:  for  no  one  who  enters  a  pise® 
of  worship  for  the  pious  purpose  of 
olFcring  up  hii  prayers  to  the  tbroue  of 
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fttce,  can  do  so  much  ?iolpiice  to  hit 
ronicicnce  as  to  assert,  that  he  fulfils 
this  duty  to  his  usvo  satisfaction,  when 
he  is  compelled  to  follow  the  reader  of 
the  choir,  as  he  is  very  improperly 
called,  through  a  hurried,  and  1  had 
almost  said,  an  unnatural  deliTcry  of 
supplications,  which,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  delifered,  lose  all 
character  of  that  humble  piety  of  a 
subdued  heart,  which  ought  always  to 
accompany  cfcry  exercise  of  devotion. 
—According  to  the  cathedral  system, 
trery  prayer  is  delivered  in  an  exalted 
tune,  or  rather  note,  of  the  voice  i 
which  would,  if  considered  abstractedly, 
iodicate  exultation  of  spirit,  rather 
than  a  contrite  humble-mindedness. 
Aud  this  tone  or  note  is  kept  up  with¬ 
out  variatiou  throughout  the  whole 
serfice.  The  person  so  engaged  is 
bound  to  keep  in  the  key,  as  it  is  tech- 
uically  termed  i  and  in  order  to  do 
this,  lie  is  compelled  to  begin,  go  on, 
aud  end,  in  the  same  note,  without  any 
I  distinction  of  emphasis,  aii^  inflection 
"  of  voice,  or  any  pause  iii  his  ex¬ 
ertions.  Now  1  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  none  who  hears  the  prayers  thus 
delivered,  can  repeat  them  after  the 
officiating  minister  with  any  duo  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  purport,  or  any  im¬ 
pression  of  the  duty  which  he  ought  to 
he  engaged  in;  nor  cau  he  feel  those  emo¬ 
tions  which  the  composition  is  so  sfell 
calculated  to  excite,  or  which  he  would 
naturally  be  sensible  of  were  it  repeated 
in  the  more  appropriate  tone  of  suppli¬ 
cation  and  submission. 

I  know  1  am  treading  upon  conse¬ 
crated  ground,  with  wbat  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  an  unhallowed  step;  jctthefuct 
is  incontrovertible,  that  this  system  is 
neither  conformable  to  the  design  with 
which  the  prayers  were  composed,  nor 
consentaneoiiswith  the  feelings  of  those 
who  arc  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  in  them.  I  would  ask,  .iiovv 
can  the  soul,  ludeu  with  the  burden  of 
conscious  iinworthincss,  contrition,  and 
rcinorse,  ail  at  once  raise  itself  into  an 
elevation  of  voice  which  argues  a  total 
freedom  from  ail  iiiis  painful  oppres¬ 
sion  of  spirit;  how  can  it  combine  its 
Conviction  of  awful  exposure  to  the 
wrath  of  an  ofl'euded  (iod,  with  the 
unvaried  iiionochord  of  the  chanter? 
Would  any  one  who  bad  to  pour  out 
his  petition  to  an  earthly  monarch, 
think  for  a  nioment  that  he  should  be 
otore  likely  to  ohtaiu  his  wished-for 


object  by  singing  instead  of  ipcnking 
to  the  person  whom  headdresses.  Wbat 
sort  of  confession  would  it  he  deemed 
by  the  monarch,  if  the  criminal  were 
to  begin  it  in  the  key  of  A,  or  in  R  flat, 
or  C  natural ;  and  what  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  his  suit  would  he  entertain,  if  he  were 
to  continue  his  address  in  the  same  uni¬ 
form  tone  from  beginning  to  end.  And 
yet  I  secuo  reason  why  siirh  an  attempt 
won  id  not  he  as  justiiable  in  one  case 
as  ill  the  other;  hut  the  truth  is,  there 
really  it  an  incongruity  helween  the 
purpose  and  the  practice,  which  cannot 
hut  strike  every  one  who  goes  to  church 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  his  prayers. 
If  he  prays  he  ought  to  he  on  his  knees ; 
and  what  can  be  more  strange  than  to 
hear  a  supplicant  chanting  out  hit  peti¬ 
tions  ill  that  posturcofsupplirntion,witli 
just  as  much  unconcern  fur  the  subject 
of  them,  as  the  Christmas  vagrant  feels 
when  he  assails  our  ears  with  his  enr- 
rols  of  the  Nativity,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  pecuniary  boon. 

Dut  I  shall  he  told,  that  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  cathedral  congreation  to  join 
vf'itb  the  chanter  in  the  same  tone  of 
voice, and  that  they  are  left  to  themselves 
in  this  matter.  Yet  is  it  uot  expressly 
enjoined  in  the  Rubric,  that  the  people 
shall  follow  the  minister;  how  then 
is  this  to  be  done  hy  the  funner,  when 
the  latter  is  hastening  onwards  wilii- 
out  any  consideration  for  those  who 
are  expected  to  follow;  and  who  if  they 
do  make  any  etl'ort  to  pray  with  the 
minister,  if  praying  it  can  he  called, 
arc  left  far  behind  when  he  has  arrived 
at  the  end. 

1  admit  that  there  is  a  grandeur  in  the 
arrangement  and  application  of  Cathe¬ 
dral  service  which  ought  not  to  he 
lightly  spoken  of;  hut  this  circum¬ 
spection  I  can  only  consider  Just  in 
those  p.»rls  of  this  service,  wliieh  con¬ 
sists  of  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Dcuiii 
and  the  Psalms,  and  the  singing  of  the 
Anthem;  and  why  the  Prayers  should 
not  be  read  as  well  as  tiie  Lessons,  or 
the  Kpistle  and  (lospel  of  the  day,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  One  thing 
1  know  is  universally  experienced,  that 
when  any  part  of  tlie  service  is  rea//, 
the  heart  feels  a  degree  of  relief,  and 
the  ear  listens  with  a  desire  to  hear,  of 
which  it  dues  not  acknowledge  itself 
sensible  during  the  chanted  part.  In¬ 
deed  it  appears  to  me,  that  unless  the 
eniutiuns  of  the  soul  arc  met  hy  the 
voice  of  the  reader  with  all  those  iu- 
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flectioot  which  the  subject  requires,  it 
loses  a  large  portion  of  that  interest 
^hich  it  would  otherwise  feel  from  the 
admirable  composition  of  the  Church 
•ervice.  Rut  in  chanting  the  praters, 
all  inflection  is  put  on  one  side;  aud 
all  tliatefl'ect  of  general  sympathy  which 
good  reading  necessarily  produces  is  to¬ 
tally  lostt  for  there  is  no  pause  until  the 
alarum  is  run  down,  and  closes  in  an 
^mea,  which,  Tociferated  as  it  usually 
is,  may  be  taken  to  mean  any  thing  but 
the  earnest  ejaculation  of  a  pious  heart 
— 5*0  be  it, 

1  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  these 
objections  to  the  Cathedral  service, 
savour  more  of  puritanical  fastidious* 
ness,  than  of  Just  reflection;  because 
it  will  be  urged,  that  the  sanction  of 
Antiquity  has  established  it,  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  whole  system  is  indis¬ 
putable.  1  shall  not  aft'ect  to  dispute 
cither  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  1  am 
sure  1  may  insist  upon  one  observation 
in  reply;  that  it  never  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  venerable  men  who  compiled 
our  Liturgy,  that  the  prayers  and  sup¬ 
plications  of  it  should  be  delivered  in 
a  sort  of  recitative,  which  completely 
■huts  out  all  thoscdistinctions  of  intona¬ 
tion  in  which  good  reading  niatcrially 
consists.  Had  this  been  their  object,  they 
would  doubtless  have  prescribed  it  in  the 
Rubric;  but  in  no  part  do  we  lindthat  the 
prayers  are  left  to  the  option  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  “  to  be  said  or  sung  ;”  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  injunction  is  plain  and  direct, 
that  **  the  minister  shall  read  the  sen¬ 
tences,  and  that  which  is  written  alter 
them  (the  exhortation),  with  a  loud 
vroicc**— that  **  the  general  confession 
■ball  be  said  of  the  w  hole  congregation 
after  the  minister” — that  **  the  absolu¬ 
tion  shall  be  pronouncedby  the  priest;” 
**  pronounced,"  that  is,  spoken,  cer¬ 
tainly  noi  chanted; — that  he  shall  soy 
**  the  Lord's  prayer  with  an  audible 
'Voice;” — that  then  he  shall  Uketrise 
say"  the  vcrsicles  that  follow;  — that 
**  the  fivepraycrsfollowingshall  bemi^, 
except  when  the  litany  is  read," 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  the 
recitative  st)le  is  reading  or  singing; 
but  1  think  that  if  we  were  to  hear  any 
book  read  in  the  tone  with  which  the 
prayers  arc  recited  in  our  cathedrals, 
we  should  call  it  very  bad  reading; 
and  it  may  uUo  be  said,  with  too  much 
truth,  of  many  among  the  calticdral 
reciters  of  the  prayem,  that  it  isditlicult 
to  distinguish  whether  they  read  or 


sing;  but  if  they  menu  it  for  singing, 
they  sing  very  ill,  and  if  they  nicauit 
for  reading,  they  read  worse. 

After  ail  then  that  can  he  said  upon  in. 
tonation,  emphasis,  accent,  and  paiiKt 
it  may  at  once  be  comprehended  iii 
Ibis  inference;  that  if  prayer,  under 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  iiu. 
pression  of  spiritual  and  temporal  eii. 
gency,  is  to  be  expressed  with  all  the 
concomitant  influence  of  these  fceliugi 
upon  the  heart,  it  must  be  regulated 
by  them  ;  aud  nil  the  rules  which  maj 
be  laid  dowu  for  maintaining  proprielj 
and  correctness  in  reading,  are  to  Lc 
submitted  to  those  impressious  which 
nature  herself  dictates;  at  all  eventi 
they  ought  to  he  accepted  aud  applied 
as  adventitious  aids,  but  not  as  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  insisted  upon  in  coutruven- 
tion  of  these  impressions. — The  spirit  uf 
prayer  should  prevail,  and  not  be  fet¬ 
tered  by  peduutic  constraint,  or  ora¬ 
torical  affectation.  Let  this  prevalence 
have  its  due  sway,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  deficiencies  of  his  voice,  the 
Header  will  not  be  so  likely  to  ofl'end 
the  ear  with  any  adverse  eflect  against 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  subject. 

1  uow  proceed  to  the  application  of 
what  has  been  said,  and  to  give  such 
examples  as  iiuay  tend  to  Justify  the 
reinurks  conlaiued  iu  the  foregoing 
chapters. 

(To  be  coutitmed. ) 
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Tlf»  LATE  MR.  JAMES  WATT. 

Mr.  J.\MES  watt,  the  great 
improver  of  the  steam-engine, 
died  on  the  95th  of  August,  at  his  seat 
of  Heathfleld,  near  birmingh<*im,  in 
the  84 tb  year  of  his  age. 

Thisiiame,  fortunately,  needs  no  com- 
mcmoralion  of  ours;  for  he  that  bore 
it  survived  to  sec  it  crowned  with  un¬ 
disputed  and  uneovied  honours;  and 
many  generations  will  probably  pass 
away  before  it  shall  have  “  gathered  all 
its  fame.”  We  have  said  that  Mr. 
Walt  was  the  great  improver  of  the 
ilcam-engiiie;  hut,  iu  truth,  as  to  all 
that  is  udmiralile  in  its  structure,  or 
vast  ill  its  utility,  siiould  rather  lie 
described  as  its  inventor.  It  was  by  his 
inveutious  that  iU  acliou  wa;  so  jegu- 
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lalcd  ai  to  make  it  capable  of  bcinoj 
applied  to  the  diic^t  and  most  delicate 
manufactures*  and  its  power  so  iu- 
ercaied,  ns  to  set  wei^jht  and  solidity 
at  defiance.  Hy  his  admirable  contri¬ 
vances,  it  has  become  a  Ibiii^j  sliioen- 
duus  alike  fur  its  force  ami  its  ll<*xibi- 
lily;  for  the  prodij^ious  power  which  it 
cancicrl,  and  the  case,  and  precision, 
and  ductility,  with  whicli  they  can  be 
varied,  distribirted,  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can  pick  .up 
a  piu  or  rend  au  oak,  is  nothing  to  at. 
It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  metal  like  before  it; 

draw  out.  without  breakiti;;,  a  thread 
ai  fine  ns  gossamer;  and  lift  a  ship  of 
war  like  a  bauble  iii  tiie  air.  It  can 
embroider  miidin  and  forj^e  aticbors,  cut 
iteel  into  ribands,  and  inijtel  l().id(‘d  ves- 
leU  against  the  fury  r)f  winds  and  waves. 
It  would  be  ditlicult  to  estimate  tiie 
value  of  the  benefits  which  these  in¬ 
ventions  have  conferred  upon  tiie 
country.  Tliorc  is  no  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  that  lias  not  been  indebted  to 
them;  and  in  all  the  must  matt^rial, 
they  have  not  only  widened  most  magni- 
licenlly  the  field  of  its  exertions,  but 
multiplied  a  thousandfold  the  amount 
of  its  productions.  It  is  our  improved 
•team-engine  that  has  fought  the  hat- 
tlei  df  Europe,  and  exalted  and  sus¬ 
tained,  through  the  late  tremendous 
cDatest,  the  political  greatness  of  our 
land.  It  is  the  same  great  power  which 
now  enables  us  to  pay  the  interest  of 
uiir  debt,  and  to  maintain  the  arduous 
•Iruggle  in  which  we  are  still  engaged, 
with  the  skill  and  capital  of  countries 
less  oppressed  with  taxation,  lint  these 
ate  poor  and  insrrow  views  of  its  impor¬ 
tance.  It  has  increased  indefinitely  the 
mafsofhumaiicomfortsand  enjoyments, 
atid  rendered  cheap  and  nrcessiblc  all 
over  the  world  the  materials  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  It  has  armed  the  it  eble 
hand  of  iimii,  in  short,  with  a  power  to 
which  no  limits  can  be  asiigned,  com¬ 
pleted  the  dumiiiion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter, 
and  laid  a  sure  foundutioii  for  all  those 
fntuie  miracles  of  iiieehaiiic  power 
whicli  are  to  aid  and  reward  the  labours 
of  after  generations.  It  is  to  the  genius 
of  one  mail  toe)  that  all  this  is  mainly 
owing;  and  ci'riaiiily  no  mail  ever  be¬ 
fore  he<«towe(i  such  u  gift  on  his  kind. 
The  blessing  is  iiul  only  universal,  but 
iiiibouitded  (  and  the  tallied  inventors 
of  the  plough  aud  the  loom,  who  were 
deified  by  the  erriug  gratitude  of  their 
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rude  contemporaries  conferred  less  im¬ 
portant  benefits  ou  mankind  than  the 
inventor  of  our  present  steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  W.itl  with 
fninre  generations ;  and  it  is  sulTicient 
fur  his  race  anti  his  country.  Hut  to 
those  to  whom  he  more  immediately 
belonged,  who  lived  in  liis  society  and 
enjoyed  his  conversation,  it  is  not 
perhaps  the  character  in  which  he  will 
he  must  frequently  recalled  —  most 
deejily  lamented — or  even  most  highly 
admired.  Independently  of  his  great 
attainments  in  mechuiiics,  Mr.  Watt 
was  an  extraordinary,  and  in  many 
respects,  a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps 
no  iudividiiai  in  his  age  possessed  so 
much  and  niicIi  varied  and  exact  infor¬ 
mation,— had  read  so  much,  or  remem¬ 
bered  what  he  had  read  so  accurately 
and  so  well.  He  had  iHiinile  quickness 
of  apprehension,  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  a  certain  rectify ing and  methodising 
power  of  understanding,  which  ex¬ 
tracted  sonu'thing  precious  out  of  all 
that  was  presented  to  it.  His  stores  of 
iniseellaiieons  knowledge  were  immense, 
— and  yet  less  astonishing  than  liic 
command  he  had  at  all  times  over  them. 
It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  that  was 
casually  started  in  conversation  with 
him,  had  been  that  which  lie  had  been' 
last  occupied  in  stijd>ing  and  exhaust¬ 
ing;  such  was  the  copiousness,  the  pre¬ 
cision,  and  the  iidtiiirahlc  clearness  of 
tin*  information  which  he  poured  out 
upon  it,  without  eflort  or  he.sitalioii. 
\or  was  this  promptitude  and  compass 
of  knowledge  confined  in  any  degree 
to  (he  studies  connected  with  his  ordi¬ 
nary  pursuits.  That  he  should  have 
been  minutely  and  extensively  skilled 
in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  and  in  most 
of  the  branches  of  physical  science, 
might  perhaps  have  been  conjectured  ; 
hut  it  could  not  have  been  inferred 
fiom  his  usual  occupations,  and  pio- 
hahly  is  not  generally  known  (hat  ho 
was  curiously  learned  in  many  hranclies 
of  antiquity,  metaphysics,  medicine, 
and  etymology,  and  perfectly  at  homo 
in  all  the  details  of  architecture,  music, 
and  law.  He  was  well  acquainted  loo 
with  most  of  the  modern  languages,  and 
familiar  with  their  most  recent  litera¬ 
ture.  Nor  was  it  at  alt  oxtraordin.'iry 
to  hear  the  nierhaniciun  and  engineer 
drtailing  and  eirpounding  for  hours 
logellier,  the  irelaphysical  theories  of 
the  fieniian  logicians,  or  crilirisirg  the 
measures  or  the  niutlcr  of  the  Germau 
poetry. 
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Ifit  aaton'i^hinf^  xn^mofy  wa«  a'ulcd, 
no  doiiht.  ill  a  great  inr.'mirn,  liy  a  Ktill 
higher  and  rarer  f.iiiilly  — by  hi«  power 
ot  digesting  and  arranging  in  iU  pro¬ 
per  pi. ice  all  the  inlormiiion  he  re¬ 
ceived,  and  ol  ca'*ling  a»ii)e  ami  re- 
jeehng  an  it  were  inulinelively  whatever 
wnv  worlhle^H  or  iminilerial.  I'\ery 
conception  that  wa<i  niiggexled  to  hii 
mind  Aeeuied  iiMtantly  to  l,tKeit4  place 
uiiiong  itv  other  rich  furniture,  and  to 
he  condeioied  into  the  mn.iilevt  and  most 
convenient  lorni.  lie  never  appealed, 
therelon*,  to  he  al  all  inennihered  or 
perplexed  with  the  rrr///o7ge  ot  the  dull 
hookH  he  peru<ied,  or  (he  idle  talk  to 
which  he  listened;  hut  to  have  at  once 
ct traded,  hv  u  kiml  of  inlelleetual 
alchemy,  all  that  was  wortliv  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  have  reduced  it  tor  his  own 
use,  to  its  true  valm*  and  to  its  simplest 
form.  .\nd  thus  it  often  happeiu'd  that 
:i  great  deal  more  was  learned  from  his 
brief  and  vigorous  aeeoniil  of  the 
theories  and  arguments  ol  tedious  wri- 
(ers,  tlian  an  onlinary  ktiident  eould 
ever  have  deriveil  from  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  study  of  the  originals  ;  ;ind  that 
errors  and  ah>urdities  heeame  manifest 
from  the  mere  elearness  ami  piainiu'ss 
of  his  statement  ot  them,  whieti  might 
have  deluded  and  perjilexed  most  of 
his  hearers  without  that  invaluable 
ussistiinee. 

It  it  needless  to  say,  that  with  those 
vast  resources,  his  ctm versa! ion  was  at 
all  limes  rich  and  instructive  in  no 
ordinary  degree  ;  hut  i!  was,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  still  more  pleasing  than  wise,  and 
had  all  the  charms  ol  tainiiiarit v,  with 
all  llie  snhstantial  lrea*>iires  of  know¬ 
ledge.  No  man  cmihl  lie  in<»re  social 
in  ills  spirit,  less  assuming  or  fastidious 
in  his  milliners,  or  more  kind  and  in¬ 
dulgent  towards  nil  wlio  approached 
him.  Il(‘  rather  liked  to  talk,  al  least 
ill  his  latter  years;  hiil  (hough  he  took 
a  consideralile  'hare  of  the  con  versa- 
tlon,  he  rarely  suggested  tin*  topics  on 
which  it  was  to  turn,  hnl  readilv  and 
quietly  took  up  whatever  was  presented 
hy  those  around  him.  and  astonished 
the  idle  and  barren  propminders  of  an 
sirdiiiary  theiiie.  Iiy  the  treasures  which 
he  drew  from  the  mine  which  they  had 
unconsciously  opened.  He  generally 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  no  choice  or 
predilection  for  one  subject  of  dis¬ 
course  r.’uher  than  anolher,  hut  allowed 
his  mind,  like  a  great  cyclopedia,  to  he 
opened  at  any  letter  his  associates  might 
dioofc  to  turn  up,  and  only  endra- 


Toured  to  §01001  from  his  inexhaustible 
stores  what  might  he  best  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  his  present  hearers.  .\4  p, 
their  rapacity,  ho  gave  himself  no 
troclde;  and,  indeed,  sucli  was  lus  sin. 
gniar  talent  lor  making  all  things  plain, 
clear,  and  int(‘Higthl(‘,  that  scarcely 
any  one  could  ho  awaro  of  vncli  a  ilcti. 
ciency  iu  his  proseuco.  His  talk,  too, 
though  overllowiug  with  information, 
had  no  rosomhianc.e  to  lecturing  or 
soleniu  discoursing,  hut,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  full  of  collo(|ui.il  spirit  and 
pleasure.  He  had  a  certain  ijitiet  and 
grave  humour,  which  ran  llirough  most 
of  his  conversation,  and  a  vein  of 
temperate  jocularity,  whirli  gave  ioli- 
uile  /est  and  elVect  to  the  coiuleioeil 
and  ine.\hauslihl(‘  information  which 
formed  its  main  staple  and  character¬ 
istic.  There  was  a  litlh*  air  of  alVecIcd 
tesliness,  and  a  lone  of  pretended  re¬ 
buke  and  contradiction,  with  wliich  he 
iiseil  to  address  his  younger  Iriends, 
that  was  always  felt  hy  them  as  nn 
endearing  mark  of  his  kindness  and 
familiaiily,  and  prized  accoidingiy  far 
hey  Olid  all  the  sohnim  compliments  th.it 
ever  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  autho¬ 
rity.  Nis  voice  was  deeji  and  powerful, 
iliongh  he  commonly  spoke  iu  a  Inw 
and  somewhat  monotonous  tone,  which 
harmonised  admirably  with  the  weight 
and  brevity  of  his  observations,  and 
.s(‘t  olV  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
ple.isant  anecdotes  which  he  delivered 
with  the  same  grave  brow  and  the  same 
calm  smile  playing  soberly  on  his  lips, 
'fhere  was  nothing  of  ellort  indeed,  or 
impalienre,  any  more  than  of  pride  or 
levity,  in  his  demeanour  ;  and  there  w.i3 
a  tJner  expression  of  reposing  strength, 
and  mild  self-possession  in  his  manner, 
than  we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with 
in  any  other  person.  He  had  in  his 
character  the  utmost  abhorrence  lor 
all  sorts  of  forwarilness,  parade,  and 
pretensions;  and,  indeed,  never  tailed 
to  put  all  such  impostors  out  of  conn* 
tenance,  by  the  inauly  plainness  and 
honest  intrepidity  of  his  language  and 
deportment. 

Ill  his  temper  and  disposilions  he  wns 
not  only  kind  and  arteclionale,  hut 
generous,  and  considerate  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  all  around  him,  and  gave  the 
most  lilteral  assistance  and  enconrage- 
im*nl  to  all  young  persons  who  showed 
any  indications  of  talent,  or  applied 
to  him  lor  patronage  or  advice. 
health,  which  was  delicate  from  hi< 
youth  upwards,  teeiucd  to  become 
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firmer  at  he  advanced  in  )eari:  and 
be  preserved,  up  almost  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence,  not  only  the 
full  command  of  his  extraordinary  in* 
telleci,  hilt  all  the  alacrity  of  spirit,  and 
the  social  gaiety  which  had  illuminated 
his  happiest  days.  His  friends  in  this 
part  of  the  country  never  saw  him  more 
fall  of  intellectual  vigour  and  collo* 
qdial  animation,  never  more  delightful 
or  more  instructive,  than  in  his  last 
visit  to  Scotland  in  autumn,  1H17. 
Indeed,  it  was  after  that  time  that  he 
applied  himself,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
early  life,  to  the  invention  of  a  machine 
for  mechanically  copyinj;  all  sorts  of 
iciilptiire  and  statuary,  and  distrihnted 
amon::  his  friends  some  of  its  earliest 
performances,  as  the  productions  of  a 
yoiini'  artist  just  entering;  on  his  bjd 
year. 

Tliis  liappy  and  useful  life  came  at 
last  to  a  <;entle  close,  lie  had  siiilered 
some  inconveniences  through  the  sum¬ 
mer;  hut  was  not  seriously  indisposed 
till  within  a  few  weeks  from  his  death. 
—  lie  then  became  perfectly  aware  of 
the  event  which  was  approaching; 
and,  with  his  usual  tranquillity  and 
henevolence  of  nature,  seemed  only 
auxious  to  point  out  to  the  friends 
around  him  the  many  sources  of  con¬ 
solation  which  were  alVorded  hy  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  about 
to  take  place.  Ho  expressed  his  sincere 
praliliide  to  I’rovidence  for  the  len‘;lh 
of  days  with  which  he  hail  been  blessed, 
and  his  exemption  from  most  of  the 
inlirmities  of  aj;e,  as  well  as  for  Ihe 
calm  and  cheeriul  eveninjr  c»f  lile  lhat 
lie  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  after 
Ihe  honourable  labours  of  Ihe  day  iiad 
been  concluded.  And  thus,  full  ol  years 
and  honours,  in  all  calmness  and  Iran- 
rpiiliity,  he  yielded  up  his  soul,  without 
pang  or  struggle,  and  passed  from  the 
hosoiii  of  hi»  family  to  tlial  of  his 
Hod  I 

He  was  twice  married,  hot  has  left 
no  issue  hut  one  son,  long  associated 
witli  him  ill  his  hiisiness  and  studies, 
and  two  grand-ehihirrii  by  a  daughter 
'»ho  pre-deceased  liim.  He  was  21 
Felhiw  of  the  Uoynl  Societies  both  of 
London  and  F.dinhnrgii,  and  one  of  the 
few  F.nglishmeii  who  were  elected  Meni- 
hersof  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
All  men  of  learning  and  science  were 
his  cordial  friends;  and  such  was  the 
influence  of  his  mild  character  and 
jM-rttet  fairness  and  liberality,  cvni 
upon  the  prtlcDdciS  to  these  accoin- 
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plishments,  that  he  lived  to  disarm 
even  envy  itself,  and  died,  we  verily 
believe,  without  11  single  enemy. 

SILVA. 

No.  IV. 

OK  sn  \ r  I  Ksni  M Y. 

rfflHF  author  ol  the  churacleriNtics, 
11  when  Lord  Ashley,  and  soon  alter 
lining  seated  in  tiie  House  of  ('ominons, 
proposed  to  make  a  speech  in  siippoit 
of  •*  The  act  for  granting  connsel  to 
prisoners  in  ruses  of  high  treason." 
Wiieii  he  rose  tudeliver  his  sentiments, 
he  was  iniiiniduled,  and  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  himself.  The  house  cheeri'd  him, 
and  recovering  from  his  confusion,  ho 
very  happily  converted  into  an  :irgu- 
inent  in  iavor  of  the  bill  the  dilliciilty 
ami  embarrassment  of  his  own  situation. 
"  If  I,  >ir,  (said  he,  addressing  the 
speitker)  11  1,  who  rise  only  to  o|ler  iny 
opinimi  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am 
so  confounded,  that  i  am  imuhte  to 
express  the  least  of  what  1  proposed  to 
say,  what  innst  the  conilitioii  of  that 
man  he,  who,  without  any  assistance,  is 
pleading  for  his  life?" 

77;  e  case  is  altered^  quoth  Plow  den. 

This  is  a  saying  well  known  in  Shrop¬ 
shire.  Mr.  Kay  gives  the  following 
account  of  it,  Kdiimnd  IMowden  was 
an  eminent  common  hiwycr,  in  the  time 
of  F.li/ahelh,  horn  at  I’lowdeii  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  of  wlioiii  ('amden  gives  this  cha¬ 
racter,  f'Ha‘  intri^rilate  inter  homines 
sure  prqfi'ssionis  nuUi  secundus.  And 
Sir  F.dward  ('oke  calls  him,  tlieor.iclc 
of  the  common  hiw.  Some  make  this 
the  occasion  of  the  proverb,  which  is 
nsnaliy  applied  to  such  lawyers,  or 
others,  as,  l»«-ing  corrupted  willi  larger 
f(*es,  sliift  si(l(‘s;  though  it  seems  ex¬ 
traordinary  Itiat  a  man  of  Flowden's 
eiiaiMcler  should  hy  his  conduct  at  any 
time  have  taught  others  to  prevaricate. 
However,  according  to  Ihe  IraUilion, 
I’iowdeii.  being  a«ked  hy  a  neighhoiir 
of  hi»,  wiiat  icinedy  there  was  in  law 
against  a  peisoii  wliose  hogs  hud  tres¬ 
passed  upon  a  piece  of  ground,  an- 
avicrcd,  tie  might  have  very  good 
remedy,  hut  the  other  replying,  lhat 
tliey  were  his  (iMowden’s)  hogs,  nay, 
then,  iieigiihuur,  (|nol|i  he,  Ihe  case  is 
altered.  Others  n  late  the  following 
story,  as  giving  rive  to  the  saying: 
IMowden,  l)eing  a  lloinaii  Catholic,  some 
of  hiv  neijSbuuis,  who  bate  him  no 
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2;ood  will,  intcndinj;  lo  entnp  him,  and 
briiij;  him  under  the  laih  of  the  law, 
had  Hreiied  up  an  altar  in  a  eerlain 
place,  and  provided  a  layman  in  I’ric^t's 
hahili,  and  given  privat*;  notice  to 
l*h>wden  that  mafs  wt)u!d  in*  i  clchralcd 
tluTC  at  jinch  a  lime.  I'lowden  went 
to  inaM,  and  wan  presently  accused.  lie 
ut  first  ftloud  upon  his  defence,  and 
would  not  atknowletlge  the  fact.  Wil- 
iiesves  were  produced,  and,  among  Iho 
rest,  one,  who  deposed  that  he  himseir 
perloriurd  the  service,  and  saw  .Mr. 
]*|4)wden  there.  Sailh  I’lowden  to  him: 
Art  thou  a  l^riest  then  ?  The  fellow 
replied,  no.  Why  then,  genlleinen, 
qiHifh  he,  Thv  case  is  altered:  \o 
Priest,  no  mass. 


ACCV.NTr  ATION, 

It  is  curious  to  oliserve  how  the  ac- 
rentnatioii  ot  English  words  varies, 
according  to  the  tashioii  ot  diderent 
times.  Cowley  wrote. 

Nor  do  .Arabian  pcrfaincs  vainly  spoil 
The  native  toe  and  sweetness  of  his  oil. 

On  this  passage  his  Editor,  Eishop 
lliird,  remarks,  **  Not  to  take  Mr. 
Cowley  tor  a  worse  versifier  than  he 
really  was,  we  are  to  rellcel  that  many 
words  had  a  dilVerent  accent  in  his  lime 
from  what  they  have  in  ours;  and,  in 
particular,  that  thir  word,  /i<‘r/f/wr,  had 
its  accent  on  the  first  s>  liable,  and  not, 
ns  we  now  |)rononnce  it,  perfume,  on 
the  last.”  The  remark  of  the  annota¬ 
tor  would,  at  this  lim(\  np|U‘ar  super* 
fliious.  lor  we  have  now  reverted  to 
pi'rjitme^  as  they  accented  llie  word  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

ni’NMMi. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated 
lawyer  Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  Ash* 
luirlon)  was  a  severe  crosH*examiner, 
unsparing  in  his  sarcasms  and  rcHeclions 
upon  character,  when  he  thought  lluit 
the  truth  might  heelirifed  hy  aiarming 
a  witness.  IJe  sometimes  was  harsii 
and  overhearing,  when  milder  beha¬ 
viour  would  have  done  him  more  credit, 
and  answered  his  purpose  quite  as  well. 
Among  the  numerous  rebukes  which  he 
received  for  this  habit  <»r  severity,  the 
following  is  related,  from  his  brother 
Barrister,  Jack  Lee.  He  mentioned  lo 
Lee  that  he  had  made  a  purchase  of 
some  manars  in  Devonshire.  It  would 
be  well,  said  Lee,  if  you  could  bring 
them  to  WcstiuiustcT-iiall. 


[Sfpt. 

THE  FAIR  CIRCASSIAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine, 

SIR, 

^  S  th'*  Fair  Cirenssinn ”  who  ac* 
J  tl.  companictl  Iho  I’crsjan  .\nibassa. 
dor  to  England,  lias  so  much  engaged 
the  ultenlion  of  the  pnhiic,  and  the 
acroiints  that  have  appeared  in  the 
daily  and  periodical  pnhiications  ret* 
lecling  her  are  generally  incorrect,  I 
iresume  that  some  authentic  parfuu* 
ars  of  this  interesting  female,  and  of 
her  departure  for  Eersia,  may  prove 
acceplahle  to  your  readers;  and  the 
more  .so,  ns  the  writer,  from  his  official 
situation,  has  been  enabled  to  glcju 
from  genuine  sources,  and  himself  look 
part  ill  the  arrangements  for  her  de¬ 
parture. 

That  she  is  a  native  of  Circassia  ii 
an  undoubted  fact;  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  conn, 
try  are  ncillier  a  polished  nor  a  wdl. 
civilized  people,  but  still  they  have 
the  reputation  of  posses.sing  many  ex¬ 
cellent  (|unlities,  and  are  proverbial 
for  bravery  and  romantic  hospita¬ 
lity.  Constantly  engaged  in  warfare, 
and  ill  the  chace,  the  males  are  a 
hardy  race  of  beings;  and  it  is  a  lamen¬ 
table  fact,  that  excites  horror  in  the 
mind  of  a  European,  that  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  even  in  infancy,  ^are  made  an 
article  of  Iraflic  with  the  Turkish  slavc- 
merehanls,  lliongli  they  as  frequently 
become  subject  lo  a  state  of  va.ssalage 
from  the  chance  of  war;  it  is  however 
believed,  that  the  female  in  qiiesliou 
became  so  by  the  voluntary  act  of  un¬ 
feeling  parents  for  the  .sake  of  lucre; 
although,  from  every  enijuiry  1  have 
made,  it  cannot  he  reduced  lo  a  cer¬ 
tainly.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  was 
iindonlitediy  a  vassal  of  one  of  ihn 
I’a-ch.iws  of  ('otislanliiH»ple,  and  was 
ransomed  from  his  servitude  hy  his 
Excellency  the  Persian  Amhav'^ador, 
during  his  residence  in  that  city,  eu 
his  way  to  England.  Emliraciiig  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  l.er  creed  enjoins 
her  to  observe  the  strictest  privacy; 
und  on  no  account  to  expo.se  her  tea- 
lures,  or  even  her  figure,  lo  any  of  the 
male  se.\,  excepting  to  particular  indi¬ 
viduals  hy  the  .special  permission  ot  her 
lord  or  protector;  for  it  is  a  fact,  per¬ 
haps  not  generally  known,  that  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  (and  particularly  in 
Persia,  of  which  1  am  enabled  to  speak 
wilii  accuracy)  that  Ihe  ineo  tak^  their 
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by  report ;  and  Ihc  ovsrtiire  of 
niwriage  is  made  by  a  present  of  Irnit. 
or  some  other  arliele,  according  lo  the 
rank  of  the  parliei,  which  is  sent  lo 
licr  friends,  and  ifaccepled,  the  object 
oflhcdonor  i.s  considered  as  hetrolhed 
lo  him ;  aiul  afler  the  marrinfre  cere- 
inonv  is  performed,  tlw'  Imsliand  for 
the  first  time  beholds  the  face  of  his 
wile,  when  her  first  soiieitude  is,  t«» 
aiccrlain  from  his  lips,  before  whom  it 
in  his  pleasure  she  should  appear  iiii- 
Tfiled ;  and  a  deviation  from  his  in¬ 
junctions  in  this  respect  would  defile 
her,  and  sul'ject  her  4o  marked  seve¬ 
rity  by  the  laws  of  their  religion.  One 
of  the  Persian  students,  who  lately  re¬ 
turned  to  Persia,  often  related  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  anecdote  within  his  own 
knowledge,  which,  though  it  tends  to 
fontirm  the  custom  alluded  to,  yet  is 
at  variance  in  the  result,  lie  states, 
that  a  friend  of  his  was  betrothed  to  a 
younj;  lady  of  lender  years,  who  had 
been  represenled  by  her  male  relatives 
as  particularly  handsome;  Iml  licfore 
the  object  of  his  alleclions  arrived  at 
ludirient  years  of  maturity  to  become 
a  wife,  she  was  visited  with  that  dread¬ 
ful  inaindy  the  small- pox,  which  left 
evident  marks  of  its  dire  eHects  upon 
her  face*,  and  of  wliicli  he  never  hud  any 
inliinulion;  so  that  when  she  uiivailed 
.^ller  the  mai  riaj;e  eeremony  had  taken 
jiliice,  on  her  putting  the  usual  e]uestion 
to  her  luishantl,  before  whom  ^he  might 
unveil,  he  re’pletl,  in  terms  c  xpres'sivc 
of  his  disappointment  aiuI  morlifica- 
Inni,  “  lUj'orc  attij  otic  ini  mey 
To  return  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  letter,  ]  am  cmistraiiied  to  con¬ 
fers,  that  her  countenance  is  far  more 
l<»vcly  and  interesting  than  really  lieaii- 
liful;  and  it  is  a  iuiNt:i)s<'n  notioii,  that 
the  (  ireassiati  women  are  the  most 
ctlclnatfii  for  In'anty  of  any  of  the 
inhahitants  in  tbi:  countries  around  tint 
laucaMis;  as  it  is  the  (Ji’orgian  women 
who  are  entitled  lo  this  distinction. 
Tontlemjit  a  description  of  the  female 
in  (pieslmn,  we  may  »ay  with  great 
tinlh,  lliat  her  e><*s  arc  lil.’.ck  and  r«-- 
•narkahly  fine,  adorned  vsith  arcticd 
black  <‘ye-l)rows,  and  fringed  with  long 
cje-lashes  rd  the  same  colour,  and  her 
whole  countenance  is  exjiressive  of 
peculiar  modesty,  and  a  becoming  difTi- 
dence,  that  is  very  pleasing;  and  joined 
With  a  natural  and  easy  politeness,  and 
*  sweetness  of  disposition,  renders  her 
allOjjelher  a  most  iLtercslirg  young 


creature.  Uer  teeth  arc  beautiful,  anil 
her  moulh  good,  though  her  lips  are 
ralh<*r  thick  than  otherwise.  Iter  nose 
is  far  from  handsome.  Her  hair  is  a 
tine,  soil,  and  glossy  jet,  which  she  ar¬ 
ranges  in  a  very  tasteful  maiifUT,  and 
highly  liecoming  her  countenance, 
which,  iiid<*e<l,  is  of  no  ordinary  des¬ 
cription,  and  parlicularty  when  enli¬ 
vened  with  a  smile.  Her  complexion 
is  brunette,  iml  hy  no  means  of  so  dark 
a  hue  ns  the  pictures  in  the  print-shops 
exhibit  lo  the  tmhiic  eye;  yet  several 
Indies  have  asserted,  tliat  her  skin  is 
very  soft  and  clear,  and  that  n  blush 
lias  been  freqirenlly  seen  to  iiiaiitlo 
over  her  cheek.  She  is  rather  below 
the  middle  stature,  ai»d  is  considered  a 
r<  inai kable good  figure  fora  ('ircassiaii, 
who  hy  art  acquire  a  very  slender 
waiiit,  which  makes  them  liroader  about 
the  shoulders  than  is  pleasing  to  the 
rye  of  a  Kuropran,  and  destroys  the 
contours  of  proportionable  beauty, 
^he  ajipeared  to  he  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  though  it  is  said  she  has  only 
ari  iveil  at  IH.  Her  dialect  is  Turkish, 
whu'h  indeed  is  the  general  language 
of  Persia,  parlieiihirly  in  the  northern 
parts;  the  pure  I'ersian  being  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  laiigi.agc  of  the  Court  of 
I’ehr.vii;  she  lias  however  some  know- 
led^:e  of  this,  ns  well  as  of  the  F.nglish 
tongue.  The  name  hy  which  she  is 
disiiiiguislird  is  /J///  frum^  which  are 
two  I’er^ian  won’s  stgnitving  heart  and 
qnitli  but  tin*  more  general  and  ap¬ 
propriate  a]»|»Hration  corresponds  with 
the  siii:ill  and  favourite  flower  called 

“  a t  art's  rase.'* 

When  it  is  erm^idered  hy  your  rea¬ 
ders,  tlial  it  is  It’o  inv.ariahie  custom 
of  Persia,  Ih.it  the  female  slaves  are 
immedi.ilel V  akslened  liy  Iheir  masters 
to  liecome  atleiiiiaiils  on  fiis  wives; 
and  wh;  lever  may  l>e  his  desires,  they 
are  pnatmlly  V»*sli  allied  on  his  part,  or 
hv  ihe  w.’itrliini  jraloiisy  of  the  wife 
to  whom  hb.e  is  as/igiied,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  the  po'>>^itiilitv  o|  aiiv  intercourse 
or  familiarity  b.elween  I  tie  master  and 
his  ►laves;  il  proves  Ihe  superiority 
of  Dill  .Ainiii,  as  mueii  as  il  hes|>raks 
the  nolile  and  generous  disposition  of 
Mitza  ;Mmi  liassan  Khan,  that  he  has 
not  only  rei(  ased  her  from  vassalage, 
hut  f.iitofnily  adopted  her  as  the  partner 
of  his  bosom.  'I'his  circnmsiaiice  will 
accouiil  •o.'*  li(‘r  departure  before  His 
F-xcellmicy ,  who  from  necessity  must 
retrace  ht»  slaps  over-land  ^  aud  it  is 
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pirtlcularly  honourable  to  hit  feelings, 
that  he  would  rather  forego  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  her  society,  than  subject  her  to 
that  mode  of  travelling,  which  would 
be  necessary  had  she  accompanied  him 
on  his  return  to  I’ersia;  and  from  the 
unavoidabe  constraints  \'jnst  ha\e  ren¬ 
dered  her  extremely  iiiicomlorlable, 
and  proved  even  detrimental  to  her 
health.  Tho  Ambassador,  therefore, 
witii  a  due  regard  to  her  comfort  and 
happiness,  determined  on  a  difl'erenl 
course,  and  engaged  a  suitable  vessel 
fur  her  conveyance  to  Constantinople, 
appointing  one  of  his  nephews,  Mirza 
Abul  Tallih,  and  Abbas  Heg  (who  ac¬ 
companied  his  Excellency  to  England 
«»n  his  former  Embassy),  with  other 
confidential  persons  of  his  suite,  to  ac¬ 
company,  her.  A  new  coppered  brig, 
called  the  Lord  Exmontli,  was  selected 
for  this  purpose.  The  cabin  and  state¬ 
room  were  fitted  up  for  the  exclusive 
accomodation  of  the  Circassian  and  her 
larticular  attendants;  not  eunuchs,  as 
ins  been  erroneously  stated;  no  person 
of  that  description  having  accompanied 
her  to  England.  A  commodious  iness- 
rooiii,  with  suitable  berths,  were  fitted 
up  in  midship  for  the  male  attendants; 
and  that  every  accommodation  might 
be  afl'orded,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
extra  stores  furnished,  suitahle  to  their 
rank  and  mode  of  living,  a  liberal  con¬ 
tract  was  entered  into  by  Messrs.  Mo- 
rier  and  NV’illorh,  on  th«  part  of  his 
Excellency,  with  the  brokers  of  the 
ship,  and  Captain  Edward  Mills,  who, 
with  his  fitbrr,  are  joint  owners  of 
her.  The  preparations  for  her  depar¬ 
ture  were  made  with  no  less  attention 
to  her  comfort  and  convenience; 
avoiding  ostentation  to  prevent  her 
from  being  annoyed  l>y  the  intrusion  of 
the  populace,  which  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  her  passage  to  the  water-side 
extremely  unpleasant,  and  have  added 
considerably  to  those  painiiil  sensa¬ 
tions  which  were  so  manifcNt  on  (|uit- 
ling  a  country  where  she  had  received 
so  much  politeness  and  attention  from 
persons  of  rank  and  title  of  her  own 
sex,  that  probably  from  the  peculiar 
manners  and  customs  of  tin*  countries 
i  .  which  she  bad  herelolore  been  resi¬ 
dent,  were  altogether  novel  to  her, 
and  could  not  fail  in  producing  the 
most  gratify  ing  emotions. 

At  eight  o’clock  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  the  30lh  of  August,  three  carriages 
.were  io  atUiidauce  iu  the  immediate 
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vicinity  of  the  residence  of  the  Am. 
has-ador  in  Charles-slreet,  Berktlfi 
s(|iiare,  and  shortly  after  the  first  coatij 
was  occupied  by  three  of  the  Pemiati 
who  were  to  accompany  her  to  Prr»u. 
Ill  the  second  coacii  were  seated  (b* 
Cireavsiaii  Lady,  with  three  oilier  Prr* 
sians,  two  of  whom  were  the  Aii'.l)j». 
sador’s  nephews,  and  a  Persian  atkiid. 
ant  mounted  tile  coach  box.  The  h«t 
coach  contained  Lieiitcnant-C'ulord 
D’Arcy,  of  the  Royal  Artilkry,  wt«o 
was  a  resident  in  Persia  for  live  yean, 
and  commanded  the  military  part  of 
the  embassy  under  Sir  Gore  OunlfT; 
and  who,  for  his  eminent  and  extennie 
services  in  that  eoiintry,  was  elevated 
by  the  Shah  to  the  rank  of  Kliaii,  viith 
the  title  of  Alijah  or  Honourable,  and 
invested  with  the  Persian  Order  nf  Ihr 
Lion  and  Sun.  He  was  accoinpanird 
by  Ca|itaiii  (»eorge  Willork  ii 

attaclied  to  the  present  Einhas^y  troui 
Persia,  and  is  brother  to  the  hritish 
('harg6  d’AlTaircs  at  Tehran),  and  aim 
by  Mr.  Percy,  the  Persian  Accnmitaiil, 
who  likewist'  acts  as  a  confideiilid 
^ccle!ary.  'I  hey  proceeded  along  llie 
principal  streets  in  tliiir  way  to  the 
Arliclioke  Tuvern,  Riackwull,  whtic 
the  Circassian  was  conducted  into  4 
private  room,  wiiilst  some  iitccssari 
arraiigemeuts  were  made,  and  alicut 
10  o'clock,  the  travellers,  attended  b? 
the  three  English  gentlemen,  went  on 
hoard  a  boat  provided  for  the  occaiieo, 
and  suitably  tilted  up  for  privacy  and 
comfort,  l>v  Mr.  liar  her,  of  the  home 
of  Messrs.  Matthias,  Ik  Lucas,  und  Co. 
the  liighteriiiaii  to  His  Excellcnci. 
The  distressing  situation  of  the  Cirras- 
sian  on  taking  leave  of  the  Ambassador, 
and  the  native  sensibility  of  llie  main 
oil  taking  leave  of  their  old  trirndi 
imd  relatives,  unavoidably  delayed  ibe 
arrival  of  the  parly  at  tlie  water  side 
considerably  beyond  the  lime  ngrrid 
upon,  which  occasioned  a  Iosa  of  Ibe 
first  honis  ehh  tide  ;  and  alihuugli  Ibi* 
detention  of  the  boat  added  consider- 
ably  to  the  i.ilioiiis  of  the  lioal-nirH. 
who  were'  all  chosen  men  in  (he  cin|>hiT 
of  Messis.  Lucas  and  Co  (their  lorciiiau 
acting  as  captain  of  the  boat's  crew), 
i.itd  whose  occupations  did  not  grnr- 
laliy  lead  ihc'in  to  this  sort  of  dul): 
yet  with  Mich  alacrity  did  they  procerd. 
sliinnkited,  no  doubt,  hy  (helinuurcf 
conveying  a  Icinale  ol  such  distinguish¬ 
ed  notoriety  ,  liial  tl  ey  1  cached  the 
vt'sstl  iu  Gravcktud-icuch,  abtul  3 
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I  o’clock,  where  they  were  reccivecl  on 
i  binrJ  with  every  in:»rk  of  attenlioii, 
i  C-ipU*'*  Mill**  and  lu-i  nliipN  cri*w. 

>o(ni  nfler  their  arrival,  the  jthore^ 

■  IiiumI  with  «|)ect.it«)rH  ;  aitd  it  w  h 

-  fir«t  naltiraliy  eoiieeiveil,  lliat  from 
^  the  ollici.il  comiiniiiic.itioii  that  liad 
i  been  made  hy  (he  |Mil)lic  ilejiartmeiit^ 
I  ia  London,  t<>  the  sohordiuale  ottieers 
I  at  Gravesend,  that  the  |»eo;»le  were 
I  alincted  tliillier  to  };el  a  »ij;ia  of  the 
^  Fair  Cirea?*«iati ;  h'lt  on  eiHjuiry,  it 
I  w,i«  found  to  proceed  fr<*m  a  hoax  that 
F  hid  been  played  off  upon  the  iiihahi* 

gtanhuf  (•rave'Jeiul,  who  l»ad  a?<<emhled 
in  the  expeclation  of  heholdin;;  a  Mon- 
I  lieur  or  Signor  (i.ili;;iiani  put  on  liisi 
i  wiii^i  and  fiy  from  th(^  hilh  across  the 
I  Thames  to  T’ilbury  Fort.  All  the  pnh- 
1  lie  de|>'irtments  in  London  had  vied 
each  other  in  meetiii';  Mis  Kxcelleney'!i 
1  wishes  to  pr(;vent  an  oilieioiis  and  iin- 
I  becoming  inlerlereneo  of  the  oiHcers  of 
the  Customs,  as  well  as  of  the  Alien 
Gfliee  and  vessel  at  (Iravesend.  A 
Tieasun  Order  had  heeu  issii<*d  to  the 
Connnissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Cos. 
n  toms,  direct io^  that  their  l»a;;;;a^e  and 
tj  fIfecU  should  pass  without  examina- 
11  tioii,  and  that  every  attention  sluMild 
i>e  shown  as  is  usual  to  Ministers  of 
p  Hii  Excellency’s  rai»k.  'I’he  Alien  De¬ 
al  oartment  had  also  transmitted  instruc- 
g.  tiom  to  their  otlicers  at  (Iravesend, 
g  directiii;;  them  on  no  account  to  inler- 
||  fere  with  these  personajjrs,  as  specially 
b?lonj(in«j  to  (he  suite  of  the  Ainhassa- 
It  dorj  tint  how  far  these  were  aiteiuUnl 
I"J  to,  the  result  will  shew;  and  whether 
1  these  gentlemen  consider  themselves 
?  as  without  the  pale  of  authority,  or 
ff  piramoiinl  to  their  superiors,  it  is  an 
4  nnduuhted  fact,  (hat  they  sometimes 
I  impose  restrictions,  and  re(|uire  a  com- 
f  pliaiice  with  torms  that  are  not  rc- 
f  mrlod  to  in  London,  as  was. the  case  iu 
1  the  present  instance;  when  there  was 
I  a  manifest  disjiosition,  on  sf'ine  pre- 
I  text  nr  other,  to  pet  a  sipht  of  the  Cir- 
i  ciisian  lieautv*  When  the  otticer  of 
^'1  the  Customs  came  on  hoaril,  he  snp- 
n  (jested,  that  she  miphl,  from  the  pri- 
“  vicy  observed,  have  been  conveyed  on 
board  in  a  box  or  case,  and  that  would 
be  a  package  of  which  he  had  no  cop- 
tiizance  from  the  cockels  hefcjre  him; 
it  tnipht  therefore  he  his  iliity  to  ex¬ 
amine  it,  allliouph  he  was  tar  from 
wishinp  to  pive  anv  umjeressary  tron- 
^^e ;  he  then  required  tin?  production 
of  a  copy  of  the  Treasury  Order  referred 


to,  notwithitandinp  the  oflicerf  in  Lon¬ 
don  always  net  on  tlio  Cominissionert 
Minnie  rounded  on  that  order,  witliilut" 
haviup  access  to  the  oripinal,  which 
is  inv  iriahly  deposited  in  the  secrelary’f 
department,  and  the  siihstance  and  dates 
are  always  set  torlli  in  the  body  of  the? 
eockel  which  is  sent  to  Hie  otlicers  at 
(ir  iveseud.  These  attenqits,  however, 
not  sncceediiip,  he  next  enquired  wlie- 
(iicr  the  passenpers  had  pisseil  the 
forms  at  the  Alien  Oilice  ;  and  allhoiipli 
he  had  been  previously  informed  of 
(he  instructions  that  had  been  received 
f>y  the  ollirers  of  that  department, 
which  was  apain  nrped  l»y  Captain 
Mills  yet  lie  refused  to  clear  the  ship, 
until  those  instrurtions,  or  an  attested 
copy,  was  furnished  him,  and  he  de¬ 
parted,  takinp  the  rockets  on  shore. 
11  is  hut  justice  to  Mr.  (lordon,  the 
Alien  oilicer  on  shore,  to  state,  that  he 
lent  evt'ry  avsistaiice,  consonant  with 
his  insi ructions,  to  pel  over  the  dilli- 
cully  that  liad  lieen  improperly  raisivl 
hy  (he  otlicers  of  the  Customs,  without 
yieidinp  to  the  pratilicatioii  of  liis  im- 
pTuvl  wishes,  thouph  not  expressly 
avowed.  The  MusUt  of  the  Alien 
vessel,  liowever,  very  handsomely  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  application,  thouph  irre- 
piilar;  and  on  dcliverinp  a  certificate 
of  his  instructions,  the  ship  was  cleared, 
and  the  cockets  delivered  up  to  the 
captain.  I’lie  mate  of  the  Alien  vessel 
next  presenUnl  himself  on  hoard,  to 
demand  the  names  of  the  passenpers 
in  writinp;  hut  ns  his  intention  was 
previously  ascertained  hy  the  Knplisti 
penllemeii  who  was  left  ia  charpe,  and 
had  witnessed  the  hcliavioiir  of  this 
iinderlinp  on  a  former  occasion,  due 
vipilaiice  was  used  to  defeat  (he  inUni- 
(ioiis  of  which  lie  had  boasted  on  shore  ; 
sayinp,  that  he  would  see  her,  were  she 
(fod  or  Devil.  \t  a  late  hour  in  liio 
eveniiip,  all  apprehensions  of  further 
intrusions  havinp  subsided,  and  every 
requisite  heinp  on  board,  preparations 
were  made  for  sailinp  naxi  morninp  i 
and  acordinply  at  day- break,  the  vessel 
with  her  passenpers  proceeded  to  (he 
Downs,  where  they  arrived  in  safety 
that  eveninp,  hut  were  detained  there 
hv  contrary  winds  until  (he  Monday 
follow inp,  when  the  passenpers  had 
recovered  irom  a  severe  sickness,  and 
were  then  in  pood  health  and  spirits; 
the  (’ircassi.in  appearinp,  from  the 
latest  rrqiorls,  to  be  quite  at  home  and 
comfurluhlc. 


Original  Letter  Jr  cm  the  late  Francis  Grose  ^  Esq,  [Ser)*^ 


Such  wai  Ihc  aniiety  of  the  Ainha<- 
rr«|»eclin;;  hi«  PHI  Arum,  that 
although  lie  hid  given  ainple  direr- 
tiuii*  that  everv  thing 
be  provided  lor  her  private  use,  l)e'*ond 
the^uppliev  of  the  ship,  and  whieh  he 
could  not  doubt  uould  he  strirtiy  at¬ 
tended  to;  yet  after  slit*  h  id  proceeded 
on  her  v*ay  to  the  'hip,  he  despatched 
the  l*ersian  medical  student,  .Mirza 
dialer  Taheeb,  to  attend  her  on  hoard, 
tli.it  iiotbing  fuiglit  be  w.intcil,  as  far  as 
his  priifes'ioual  kno^sledge  could  sug¬ 
gest,  that  could  in  :i  remote  degree 
contribute  to  her  c)mii!'oiI  and  tiie  pre¬ 
servation  of  her  he.ilth. 

Dll  her  pass  ive  to  ilie  hli'y  s!i  *  was 
attired  in  knglish  costume,  weaiie.g  a 
black  velvet  pelis»e,  and  btilV  sandals, 
with  an  Angl<»  (  ashmire  sli.iwl,  (from 
Mr.  Kveringtiui’**  tashionnlde  depot  in 
Ludgate-stieet,)  pl.iced  over  lier  head, 
which  nearly  covered  her  figure;  a;i»l 
on  leaving  I  he  Ambassador’s  house  it 
veiled  her  lace,  with  llie  exception  of 
her  heatilifnl  jet  <*ves,  uliieh  lo<«l  none 
of  tlieir  lustre,  althongli  sl'.e  wa<i  evi- 
slcntly  labouring  under  a  i!epres*<ion  <»f 
spirits,  liordeiing  on d»'j'“<  lion,  hut  from 
which  she  iipjiearrd  to  h:i\e  eoiisldera- 
bly  recovered  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

When  she  arrives  at  Constantinople, 
slie  will  have  to  perlorm  a  tedious 
journey  of  almiit  I. ’>«»<»  miles  over  land 
lo  rehraii,  the  prevent  cap'tal  of  Persia  ; 
where  the  princip.il  revidtnce  of  the 
Aiiihassador  is  situated.  ’I'he  mode  of 
conveyance  from  ('oc.stauliuople,  for 
females  of  her  rank,  is  in  a  Tuchtr 
atean,  which,  in  tlic  I'ersiaii  language, 
signifies  a  viovins^  ihrtmr  or  if  at.  it 
may  he  rompaied  to  an  laiglisii  gtul.in- 
chair,  only  consideraht ;>  mure  spacious ; 
two  poles  are  similarly  fastened  to  each 
side,  which  project  coiisiderahly  fore 
and  afU  but  inslead  of  being  supported 
by  men,  two  niuieN  are  sul).sli(uled,  one 
in  front  and  the  other  on  the  principle 
of  a  propelling  powiT.  and  a  strap  or 
cord  being  fastened  behind  from  one 
pole  lo  the  other,  wbicli  rests  on  a  kind 
of  saddle  placed  on  I  be  back  of  the 
mule,  (similar  to  the  mode  ado  jited  in  this 
country  for  fixing  horses  in  the  sluvlts,) 
the  Tuchtr  awan  is  supportiul  hy  the 
mules  at  a  proper  distance  from  Ihc 
ground,  lo  preserve  a  due  eijuilihrium, 
and  in  this  way  they  travel  at  an  easy 
rale  in  perfect  safely  through  a  danger¬ 
ous  track  of  countr?. 

OBSEKVATOa. 


OntoisiAL  Letter  from  tho  late  Fsi*. 

CIS  (rROHR,  Es«J.  F.A.S.*  to  _ _ 

SIR,  m^h  Flolbnrne,  i/'/rr/i  1  y,  17>)| 
^  HAVE  hy  some  accident  inisuid 
iL  your  letter,  so  answer  it  oaly  bj 
memory.  I  think  >‘>11  wished  to  kuuw 
tho  title  of  the  hook,  wherein  the 
strange  dishes  I  alluded  to  are  nicij- 
tioiied  ;  it  is  “  The  Dial  of  I’rincev,” 
compiled  by  Don  Anthony  (IueT.ira 
chronicler  to  tlie  Emperor  C  harles  Vth. 
I’rinted  hy  Richard  Tollill,  A. I). 

This  is  ail  abbreviation  of  the  title. 
.\s  tlie  passage  in  question  is  very  short, 
1  have  here  transcrilred  it,  thnu;;h  I 
think  the  whole  chapter  would  hr  vers 
pertinent  to  vour  subject,  I'li.ipler 
IHlh.  lol.  43i'.  This  ‘chapter  is  en- 
tilled,  “ 'I'hat  N’ohies  and  hriovrd  of 
Princes  e.xceeile  not  in  superlluous  fare, 
and  that  they  he  not  loo  snmptuoiis  m 
their  meats,  a  notable  Chapter  for  llnoe 
th.it  use  too  much  delicacy  and  super- 
faiilie.” 

P.vge  4^6.  “  I  saw  also  .at  anolher 

feast,  ♦inch  kimies  of  ineates  ♦  :i|,  n,  as 
arc  vvonl  lo  he  sene,  hut  not  eaten,  as 
a  **  linr.tf  nulfJ.  a  rat  in  little 

lysars  ^liz  irds)  w  i:  Ji  who!  broth;  Iro^jjei 
fried  ;  and  divers  oilier  sorles  of  insMles, 
vvliieh  1  sawe  them  eale:  Imt  1  never 
knew  what  they  were  till  they  were 
eaten.” 

In  a  Collection  of  Rules  .and  Hegu- 
l.itions  lor  the  (iovernmeiit  of  the 
King's  Household,  ptibhshed  this  )i‘.ir 
by  the  Society  of  .Antiquaries;  there  n 
at  the  end  a 'i'reatise  on  Ancient  Couk- 
ery :  and  niy  friend  .Mr.  Diiuce,  <4 
(iray’s  Inn,  basin  M.'>.  another  of  tlie 
lime  of  Henry  Vllh,  whicli  lias  never 
been  printed. 

In  a  Colleetion  of  Oild  Ihisoiges,  on 
clifl’erenl  snhjiH’ls  lliat  have  oc<  nired  lu 
me  in  my  reading,  1  have  .t  prohiiiilioo 
again.sl  eating  human  faces,  vermin, 
and  other  filthy  uiatlem  of  the  same 
kind.  1  have  tent  out  the  hook;  hut 
will  send  for  it,  and  transcribe  tiie  pas¬ 
sage  for  yon.  It  will  greatly  abate  ilic 
siirpiiNC  of  those  persons  who  womlcr 
tiint  seals  niul  porpoives  siomld  fn.d 
their  way  lo  tlie  tables  of  the  great* 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  which  I  c.m 
be  of  the  least  use  lo  vou,  I  beg  v«'U 
will  coinm.aiid  me.  Nothing  c.m  giv« 
me  more  pleasure  than  oliliging  any  uf 
Mr.  J.’.s  friends.  1  am,  Sir. 

Your  most  obedient  luimble  servant, 
_  I’RAX C 1 S  (IJi Djsfb _ 

♦  For  the  Pnrir.'iii  and  Memoir,  wV# 
Vol.  p.TgcV. 
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ISIO*]  Topographical  Account  of  Shrciatlury  Abbey. 


abbey  of  SHREWSnrRY. 

( Continued  from  pafre  I  ) 

ri^HE  reir.aiiif  of  I  he  Ahlicv  nrn  not 

1  consiilLTahie.  The  ancient  einbat* 
tied  wall,  which  encircled  the  precmct, 
i«  nearly  entire  on  the  eastern  and 
northern  sides,  and  presents  a  vener* 
able  appearance  t(»  the  traveller  who 
approaches  Shrewsbury  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  road.  The  great  gate- house  is 
entirely  destroyed,  though  in  Huck’s 
view,  taken  about  17  40,  a  portion  of 
ill  arch  appears,  near  the  situation  of 
the  present  approach  to  the  Abbey 
house.  The  space  within  the  ancient 
fiii'losurc,  which  contains  about  nine 
acres,  is  now  occupied  by  a  mansion- 
house,  its  gardens,  and  a  large  fish- 
poud,  once,  no  doubt,  amply  stocked 
for  the  table  of  the  Monks.  The  house 
itself  consists  of  some  of  the  monastic 
remains,  perhaps  the  cellarer  or  house- 
steward's  oflice  and  lodging,  with  much 
additional  building  of  timber,  erected 
at  a  very  early  period  after  it  got  into 
lay  hands.  It  owes  its  modern  im¬ 
provements  to  Henry  Powys,  F.sfj. 
who,  about  the  year  1765,  completely 
repaired  it,  laid  out  the  grounds,  and 
added  a  very  6ne  drawing  room ;  so 
that  although  extremely  irregular,  and 
in  many  difl'erent  styles,  it  now  forms  a 
handsome  and  convenient  residence. 

Of  the  cloister,  refectory,  chapter¬ 
house,*  &c.  not  a  single  trace  is  to  be 

*  The  principal  buildins;s  of  an  Abbey 
were,  1st,  the  church,  which  consisted  of  a 
nave,  or  grent  western  nisle,  choir,  tran- 
»epl,  and  iistinlly  .a  large  chapel  beyond 
the  choir  de«licatc<l  to  the  Blessed  \'irgin, 
with  ^mailer  chaj)el«  or  chantries  ad  joining 
the  side  aisles  of  the  choir,  and  sometimes 
of  the  nave.  In  short,  an  abbey .rlnirch 
differed  hardly  at  all  from  one  of  our 
caihedrals.  Attached  to  one  side  of  the 
nave,  commonly  the  southern,  v\as,  2dly, 
the  great  cloister,  which  had  two  entrancr’s 
to  the  church  at  the  eastern  and  western 
ends  of  the  aisle  of  the  nave,  for  the 
greater  solemnity  of  the  proces-ioiis  ;  and 
over  the  western  side  of  the  cloyster  was, 
in  general,  Sdly,  the  dormitory  of  the 
Monks,  a  long  room  divided  into  sepa¬ 
rate  cells,  each  containing  a  bed,  with 
a  mat,  blanket,  and  rug,  also  a  desk 
and  stool,  and  occupied  by  a  Monk.  This 
apartment  had  a  door  which  immediately 
opened  into  the  church,  on  account  of  the 
midnight  offices.  Attached  to  the  side 
of  the  cloister,  oppo>ite  to  the  church. 
Was,  4th,  the  refectory,  where  the  .Monks 
dined.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  end, 
raised  on  two  or  three  steps,  was  a  large 
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•^cn.  The  old  hnildingi  belwcen  Ihc 
house  and  the  church,  now  cor.verled 
inlo  stables,  were  the  walls  of  Ihe 
Monks*  dormitory.  I>oim*  roimd-headeil 
windows  iMoeked  up,  and  that  peculiar 
kind  of  masonry  called  llie  Arrr/r;g- 
t()rn\  bespeak  ibis  part  (o  be  very  an¬ 
cient.  .M.-oiil  HU)  yards  westward  of 
the  bouse,  and  close  to  .Meole  Brook, 
iolbe  shell  ol  a  l.irge  building,  whicli, 
from  its  form  and  detacbed  situation. 


criicifitc.  On  the  right  hand,  at  a  tafde,  -at 
the  Ahhot  when  he  dined  here,  and  in 
his  nboence  the  Prior,  with  his  fiie-fH, 
of  wiileli  there  were  evi-rv  dav  inanv  ; 
nnd  on  the  left  the  Prior.  'Mie  Monks 
sat  at  tables  ranged  on  each  side  the  hall, 
according  to  their  otVire  and  ••efiioiitv. 
Ne;ir  the  refiTlmv.  ninicr  wliicli  were 
the  cellars,  a-  at  \Voic«‘»;er,  was, 

5th,  the  loetitoriiim,  or  parlour,  an  a)»art- 
inent  answering  to  the  common  room  in 
a  College.  v\  here,  in  the  intervals  of  pr.iyer 
nnd  study,  the  Monks  sat  nml  conversetl. 
'I'his  was  the  only  room  in  which  a  constant 
6 re  w.'Ls  allowed  in  winter.  Beyond  was 
the  kitchen  nnd  its  olfiees;  nnd  adjoining 
it  the  hultery,  lavatory,  \e.  iVc.  Dn  the 
eastern  side  of  the  cloister,  was,  in  the 
centre,  6ih,  the  chapter-house,  where  the 
bu!»iness  of  the  Ahlrey  was  transacted. 
On  one  side  was  a  place  with  stone  benches 
round  it,  where,  perhaps,  the  tenants 
wailed  ;  on  the  other,  a  room  where  re¬ 
cords  were  deposited  ;  nnd  near  it  the 
library  and  scriptorium,  where  the  Monks 
employed  themselves  in  copying  hooks. 
On  this  side  also,  clo>c  up  to  the  Iraii'-eptof 
the  church,  was  the  treasury,  where  the 
costly  plate  nnd  church  ornaments  were 
kept.  Beyond  the  greater  cloister  w;is 
frequently  in  the  great  Ahhies  a  smaller, 
Jierhaps  for  lay  brothers,  as  at  (iloiteestei . 
And  more  e;t*tward  was  the  lodging  of 
the  Abbot,  rotjsisiing  «»f  a  complete  liooso, 
with  hall,  cloapel,  ^r.  The  otlier  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  ('onvent  had  also  sep;i. 
r/ile  houses  ;  viz.  the  cellarer,  or  hon^e- 
steward,  the  sacrist,  almoner,  Ac.  ns  at 
Worcester.  In  this  part  was  usually  the 
hosiery  and  gues-ten  hall,  ro<»ms  for  the 
entertainment  of  stranger- ;  al-o  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  mrvices.  Westward  of  the 
cloister  was  an  outward  court,  round 
which  was  the  Monks*  infirmary  nnd  the 
nlmery.  An  embtittbul  gate  house  led  to 
this  court,  which  was  the  principal  en- 
tr.aiiceof  the  Abbey.  The  whole  was  sur¬ 
rounded  w  ith  an  high  wall,  generally  for¬ 
tified  with  hatilemeuls  and  towers.  'I'he 
precinct  which  it  included  was,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  buildings,  occupied  by 
gardens,  stahb’s,  n  mill,  barns,  granary, 
i^c.  Some  of  the  great  Ahl.ics  sittiafe«| 
in  the  country,  ns  nt  lihutonbury,  coverrJ 
sixty  acics. 
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ii  conccWcil  to  have  been  the  infirmary 
of  the  invalid  and  aged  Monks,  with  iu 
rhapel  and  dormitory.*  It  is  about  120 
feel  in  length,  and  consists  of  two  ob¬ 
long  buildings  with  high  gable  ends. 
That  next  the  street  Ims  been  converted 
into  a  bouse,  and  bas  a  round-headed 
window  at  its  extremily.  The  other, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  cbapel,  is 
DOW  a  barn,  and  has  several  pointed 
windows,  with  a  wide  arch  worked  in 
the  wall.  These  buildings  are  connected 
by  an  embattled  ruin,  in  which  arc  three 
■4|iiarc  windows,  once  imillioned,  and 
buttresses  between  them.  Heneatli  are 
some  pointed  arches,  now  filled  up, 
but  intended  probably  for  the  passage 
of  the  water  in  time  of  floods.  This 
was  the  dormitory  or  ward  of  the  in¬ 
firmary.  The  space  between  these  frag¬ 
ments  and  the  church  was  also  covered 
with  buildings,  which  were  probably  the 
gate- house  and  the  almery,  where  the 
poor  were  fed  from  the  Abbey  kitchen. 
They  arc  represented  in  Buck's  plate. 
A  little  to  the  cast  of  the  house,  in  the 
gaiden,  arc  three  pointed  arches,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  a  groined  ceiling, 
and  perhaps  were  a  part  of  the  Abbot's 
lodgings,  which  wcrccommonly  situated 
opposite  the  eastern  part  of  the  church. 

The  remains  of  this  ancient  Abbey 
that  merits  most  attention,  perhaps, 
is  a  beautiful  little  structure  pn  the 
south  side  of  the  garden.  Its  plan 
is  octagon,  six  feet  in  diameter.  Some 
broken  steps  which  did  not  belong  to 
it  originally,  lead  through  a  narrow 
flat  arched  door  on  the  east,  to  the 
inside.  The  south  part  stands  upon 
a  fragment  of  the  ruins.  The  corres¬ 
ponding  side  projects  considerably 
from  the  wall,  resting  upon  a  single 
corbel,  terminating  in  a  head.  From 
this  point  it  gradually  swells,  hound 
with  a  multitude  of  delicate  ribbed 
mouldings,  until  it  forms  the  base¬ 
ment  under  the  floor.  An  obtuse  dome 
of  stone  work  is  snspended  over  the 
whole,  at  about  eight  feet  from  the 
base,  supported  on  six  narrow  pointed 
arches,  rising  from  pillars  similar  to  the 
roullions  of  windows.  One  of  the  re¬ 
maining  sides  of  the  octagon  is  a  solid 
blank  wall,  and  in  the  other  is  the 
door.  The  roof  within  is  vaulted  on 
right  ribs,  which  spring  from  the 
wall  immediately  under  the  cavity  of 

*  Such  was  the  situation  of  this  office  at 
F'ountains  Abbey.  See  plan  in  Cirose.  Also 
at  MorccMrr,  Crcca'i  Hist,  of  Worcester. 
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the  dome.  At  their  crossing  in  the  cm. 
tre  is  a  boss,  bearing  a  represcnialion  ^ 
of  the  crucifixion  coiisiderabl)  relieud.  I 
The  spaces  between  the  divisions 
three  northern  arches,  four  leet  above 
the  bottom,  are  filled  up  with  stone 
panuels,  over  whicii  they  are  entireir 
open;  a  circumstance  wliich,  by  ad. 
initting  the  light,  is  productive  of  a  I 
beautiful  effect.  On  the  centre  pan.  I 
nel  arc  two  small  figures  in  elegant  ! 
tabernacles ;  in  one  of  these  is  the  G 
figure  of  an  angel,  in  the  other  that  B 
of  a  woman  whom  h«;  is  addressing;  B 
the  whole  seems  intended  to  represent  B 
the  Annnneiation.  The  right  band  pan.  I 
nel  is  embellished  with  images  of  M.  I 
Peter  and  St.  Paiilbebring  their  respec-  I 
live  symbols,  with  similar  enricluuents;  I 
and  that  on  the  left,  has  two  figures  in  | 
monastic  habits,  one  of  them  a  female,  I 
probably  St.  Wenel'rid,  the  other  a  I 
Monk  ;  the  height  of  every  figure  it  g 
eighteen  inches.  The  arches  on  the  B 
southern  side  are  without  ornaiuenti,  B 
and  are  now  open  two  feet  from  the  W 
floor.  The  beauty  of  this  singular  frag-  | 
ment,  which  is  conceived  to  be  not  | 
older  than  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  ii  | 
much  heightened  by  the  luxuriant  ivy  I 
that  mantles  it,  and  the  mellow  tint  R 
of  its  stone,  which  is  grey,  whilst  all  B 
the  other  remains  of  the  Abbey  are  R 
of  a  heavy  deep  red.  I 

Few  subjects,  so  diminutive,  have  | 
more  excited  the  conjecture  of  the  an-  I 
tif|iiary,  or  the  admiration  of  the  artist.  | 
It  is  generally  denominated  an  Oratory, 
and  is  so  called  by  Mr.  Pennant,  hut 
without  any  good  reason.  The  Homish 
oratories  were  closets,  or  little  private 
apartments  in  a  large  house  or  castle, 
usually  adjoining  a bed*chaiiil)er,  witha 
small  altar  and  book-stand  for  private 
devotion,  to  which  this  htiilding  has 
no  resemblance.  As  among  our  nu¬ 
merous  conveiilual  antiquities  there 
does  not  seem  to  exist  any  thing  ex¬ 
actly  similar,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  specific  use.  That  it  was  raised 
fur  the  purpose  of  public  speaking,  its 
form  appears  to  indicate;  for  alinoit 
every  ancient  stone  pulpit  within  a 
church  that  remains  with  ns,  projects 
thus  from  the  wall,  as  the  beautiful 
ones  at  Worcester,  Wolverhampton, 
andNantwicb;  and  hence  it  has  been 
called  a  preaching  cross,  such  as  were 
common  in  Monasteries,  standing  in 
the  open  air,  of  which  we  have  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  roiivcnt  of  the  Black 
Friars  at  llcrefoul.  That  buildingt 
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which  is  an  hoxnjjoii  anil  opon  on  cverj 
lide,  probably  surrounilcd  by  the 
cloisters,  where  a  lar^ie  concourse  of 
|H'0|)le  might  at  lend  under  cover  to  the 
jireaching  of  the  I'riars,  who  greatly 
aiVceted  addressing  the  lunllitiide  from 
these  kind  of  pulpits.  There  seems, 
however,  to  he  one  essential  dill'erence 
between  such  structures,  and  that  in 
question;  the  preaching  cross  was  a 
completely  *  insulated  hiiilding,  hut  the 
pulpit  at  Shrewsbury  evidently  con* 
uected  with,  and  formed  a  part  of,  some 
other.  The  dome  also  does  not  appear 
ralculated  for  the  support  of  a  crucifix 
of  the  magnitude  of  those  with  w  hich 
the  building  at  Hereford  and  similar 
structures  were  crowned.  It  is  ima- 
{jiued,  and  perhaps  with  more  appear* 
auce  of  probability,  that  this  was  the 
pulpit  within  I  he  refectory, from  whence, 
by  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  one  of  the 
junior  brethren  was  en  joined  to  read  or 
recite  aloud  a  siihjecl  of  divinity  to  the 
Monks,  who  were  seati'd  below  at  din¬ 
ner;  a  custom  still  preserved  in  someof 
our  college  halls  at  the  universities. 
There  can  he  no  donht  that  the  re* 
fectory,  or  Monks'  dining*hall,  was  in 
or  near  this  spot,  for  in  all  the  mo¬ 
nastic  remains  of  the  kingdom  where 
this  edifice  is  entire,  or  can  he  traced, 
it  is  found  attached  to  that  portion 
of  the  great  cloister  which  laced  the 
nave  of  the  church,  and  which  is  the 
exact  situation  of  this  beautiful  ruin.f 
The  fragment  on  which  it  rests,  it  is 
conceived,  was  the  south  wall  of  the 
refectory,  from  which  it  projected  into 
the  hall,  the  masonry  having  clearly 
been  continued  on  towards  the  east 
and  west.  'I'he  entrance  to  it  from 
the  room  below,  was  no  doubt  hy  a 
tlighl  of  steps  worked  within  the  thick* 
ness  of  the  wall,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
refectories  at  I'onntaiiis,  lieanlien,  and 
Worcester  Monasteries,  'The  three 
arches  on  the  south  have  eviden  tly 
been  glazed,  because  these  looked  into 
the  ojien  air,  wliilst  the  others  which 
looked  inwards  have  no  such  appear* 
ance ;  the  plainness  of  the  one,  and 
the  richness  of  the  <»ther  side,  seem 
to  strengthen  the  opinion.  It  it  he 
objected,  that  such  a  building  appears 


•  'riiepnlj)if  in  iln*  hi't  f)na<!ran«;le  of 
Matjd.ilen  Oxfoid,  ilii»u;lli  it  has 

no  rros<J,  i>:,  it  ln^J^t  In*  owned,  in  soinc 
an  c\«  ('|»iion  to  tlih  :  ole. 
f  As  at  ^^^lr^^•slcr,  (  licjiir,  OloucCilcr, 
Duiliaui,  i'uunUiiii)»,  <S:c. 
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too  large  for  the  interior  of  a  room, 
it  should  he  understood,  that  the  hallt 
of  considerable  Abbeys  were  not  lest 
than  too  feet  in  length. Perhaps  the 
remain  most  similar  to  this  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  is  a  stone  pulpit  in  the  refectory 
of  llie  Abbey  of  Heaulieu,  which  since 
the  dissolution  has  been  used  as  a 
parish-church.  This  springs  from  a 
bracket  in  the  wall,  projects  far  into 
the  room,  and  in  form  and  si/e  is  very 
like  the  former,  was  it  divested  of  its 
canopy  :  hut  though  it  has  no  covering 
of  that  kind  suspended  immediately 
over  the  reader's  head,  there  is  an  arch 
behind  which  forms  a  conopied  recess, 
with  two  glazed  windows  looking  out¬ 
wards.^  The  same  appears  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  except  that  there  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  outward  windows. 

The  church  of  the  Abbey,  like  ail 
those  of  the  greater  Monasteries,  was 
once  a  spacious  and  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture.  J  Its  form  was  that  of  a  cross,  and 
it  was  adorned  with  two  lofty  towers, 
one  in  the  centre,  the  other  in  the  west 
front.  Full  three-fourths  of  this  church 
were  demolished  at  thedissolution;  and 
of  the  choir,  chapels,  transept,  and  cen¬ 
tre  steeple,  scarce  a  fragment  remains. 
The  nave,  western  tower,  and  northern 
porch^  arc  still  standing,  hut  in  a  dc- 

- '  ■■  i-;.i  I  I  ■ 

I  That  of  Ilattel  is  lot);  of  Worcester* 

I ‘20.  • 

^  That  this  was  iindoiihtedly  the  reader’s 
pulpit  of  the  refectory,  no  niicitMit  maini- 
snipt  assures  us.  See  (irose’s  Aiitiq. — 
(Jent.  Mag.  Apr. 

II  Some  of  the  churches  of  the  greater 
Ahheys  exceeded  even  tlie  cathedrals  in 
stati'liness.  'I'lie  Abbey  church  of  SI, 
Allial^^  is  1)00  feet  in  length,  the  cathedral 
of  Winchester,  the  largest  church  in  Fug- 
l.'iiid  next  to  it,  is  shorter  hy  .Vi  feet. 
'J’lie  (  hurcli  of  (dasionhury  was  oM)  feel 
long,  York  iniuslJT  i> o2l.  'I'hat  they  were 
not  inferior  in  hc.'iuty,  the  ahhey-chuiches 
of  (iloiicebter,  Peierhorongli.  Ih  i-tol,  and 
(diester, converted  intoc.'ithedralshy  Henry 
V'lll.  the  ahhey  ntiw  the  collegiate  chureli 
of  Westminster,  and  those  of 'Few  kesbtiiy. 
Si.  Alban's,  and  Sherhorn,  are  sidendid 
proofs.  'I’he  priory-church  of  Wenlock 
could  ha\e  been  inferior  to  few  cathedraU, 
—  its  foundations  point  it  out  to  ha\e  hern 
full  .‘100  feet  in  length.  The.xhhey  of  .Salo|» 
having  been  more  opulent,  it  is  lobe  pre¬ 
sumed  that  it  was  at  least  equally  sump¬ 
tuous.  If  ‘>0,  its  church  when  entire  was 
nea  rly  ns  large  ns  Rochester,  liath,  or 
Hereford  cathedrals.  T\»  the  hatter  of 
which  it  must  have  been  a  great  r*  sem- 
hl.ifice,  until  that  scnciablc  cathedral  lo*l 
il»  wcatcru  lower. 
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filornhlc  itate  of  miitiintioii.  Tht* 
vffcti-rn  aiilr,  or  nave,  wan,  from  its 
farlii'sl  ila>s,  appropriated,  as  the 
iMiiiiii  i'hiiri  li.*  to  the  use  of  the  iiei};h- 
bouriii;;  inhaliilauts,  ssho  were  in  gene¬ 
ral  servants  of  the  Abbey.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  escaped  that  entire  destrnclion 
which  hefel  the  other  part  of  lhefabrie,f 
mid  it  now  one  of  the  parochial  churches 
of  the  town,  under  I  lie  denomination  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  was 
so  named,  rather  than  after  St.  Peter 
and  St.  i'aiil,  the  patron  Saints  of  the 
Abbey,  becuute  the  nave  was  dedicated 
to  the  lioly  rood,  or  cross,  represented 
by  a  large  crucifix  facing  it,  placed 
on  the  icreeii,^  which  separated  it  from 

*  It  is  certain  that  there  was  n  parish* 
church  uilhin  that  of  the  Mona.'^tcry.  In 
J  bs:l,u  deed  now  in  the  parish  chest  speaks 
of  the  wardens  of  the  Holy  Cru.ss  in  the 
monastery  of  St,  Peter  of  Salop,  and  of 
the  parl>h-church  of  St.  (iiles  of  Monks* 
fiirej^ate :  — another  in  Hen.  VI.  nieii- 
tioiis — “  the  wardens  of  the  church  of  the 
Jloly  I’ross,  and  of  the  chapel  of  St. 

C Iiles  — and  a  third,  9  lien.  VII.  still 
more  expressly, —  the  warden’*  or  keepers 
of  the  work  and  fabric  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  ('ross  within  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  of  Salop. 

f  It  is  chiefly  to  this  cause  th.it  we 
owe  the  preserialion  of  the  few  abbey* 
churches  we  now  po»s«*ss.  1'hose  whith 
are  entire,  and  used  as  pari»h  chuiches, 
were  purchased  by  contribniion  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  rapacious  instruments 
of  Henry  VI I  l.’s  t>  ranny  ;  a*  was  the  ca^e 
at  St.  Alban’s,  'few  kesimi  y,  Christ’s 
Church  Hants,  Sherboin,  St.  Mary  Ove- 
ly’s,  Heierley,  Maherne,  ('artinel,  Selby, 
Jlunisey,  Dorchester,  Oxon,  which  are  .all 
now  nearly  entire,  and  perhaps  some 
olhern.  Where  the  people  were  not  sufli- 
iienlly  rich,  or  not  liberal  enough,  to 
purchase  the  whole  fabric,  the  nave  or 
choir  was  left,  when  part  of  the  church 
bnd  been  parochial,  and  the  rest  demo* 
lislicd.  Ilesides  Shrewsbury,  such  was  the 
fate  of  Mnln>hnry,  IVr.’*hore,  l.et)min«ter, 

T  homey,  Wynnnidhain,  St.  Ilartholomew 
l.ondon,  Milton,  Dorset,  \c.  'I'he  pur* 
cha-e  of  St,  Alban’s  abbey*chutTh  was 
't(M)l, 

I  On  each  side  of  the  crucifix  were 
always  placed  the  figures  of  the  Illcssed 
\  irgin  Mary  and  St.  .Itihn  the  F.vangclisf, 

'I  bin  screen  answers  to  the  ambn  of  the 
ba^ilics  of  the  primitive  church,  and  was 
used  for  reading  or  chiuinting  the  lessons 

the  (ti\ine  uflire.  I'roin  this  circiim* 
siiince,  it  is  in  some  rounli  ies  called  the 
Jube^  in  coiiM’quenee  of  the  blessing  which 
the  render  asks,  previously  to  his  begin* 
ning  the  lesson,  in  the  follow ing  terms; 


oj  Shreictbury  Abbey,  [SopI, 
the  choir,  and  wras  Iherefore  called  ihc 

rood  loH,  standing  abotit  twenty  feet 
eastward  of  the  present  communion* 
table.  The  high  altar  of  the  chuirwai 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  holy  apoR. 
ties,  who,  that  being  the  must  sacred 
part,  gave  name  to  the  whole  Ahhcy. 

Kven  in  the  present  hnmilialcd  stale 
of  this  church,  evidently  that  of  % 
patched  up  ruin,  some  traces  of  ilt 
former  dignity  appear,  not wiiliHlatid* 
ii*g  the  cruel  dilapidations,  and  sliil 
more  barbarous  reparations,  it  has  suf* 
fered.  I’he  great  western  tower,  though 
not  highly  ornamented,  is  a  stately  uud 
finely  *  proportioned  slrucltire. 

Its  portal,  which  was  the  great  west 
entrance,  lias  a  round  Norman  arch 
deeply  rece.ssed,  and  another  of  a 
pointed  form  inserted  within  it,  at 
some  8ulise(|iient  period.  Above  thii 
is  one  of  the  nohiesi  windows  in  the 
kingdom,^  which  takes  up  the  entire 
breadth  and  nearly  the  whole  height 
of  the  church.  It  is  divided  intusevea 
“  rinya*'  by  its  miillioiis  or  compart¬ 
ments  below,  of  which  there  are  two 
tiers.  Its  arched  bead  is  sharp* pointed, 
and  tilled  with  a  profusion  of  imcom* 
moil  and  most  delicate  tracery.  Oq 
each  side  is  a  mouldering  niche,  ia 
one  of  which  was  a  slatne  ofJ'l.  Felcr, 
and  in  the  other  St.  Paul.  Hetween 
the  double  bell  windows  in  front,  ii 
the  figure  of  an  armed  knight  within 
a  niche,  which  has  a  straight  triangiil.ar 
taiiernacle.  He  .stands  upon  a  corbel, 
on  I  he  point  of  a  rich  canopy,  that 
falls  over  the  arch  of  the  great  window 
below.  It  has  been  the  almost  uni¬ 
versally  received  opinion,  that  this 

.tube,  tiomine^  benedicere.  It  likewise  con* 
(ained,  as  ill  oiir  calhedials  and  some  col¬ 
leges  at  present,  the  organ  and  the  min¬ 
strelsy  yin  general,  for  aeeompanying  the 
ehoir  below. —  Mir,Ni.R  ///>/.  ff’in. 

^  'I'he  resemhiance  between  l!ie  sty  le  of 
this  .and  the  great  and  celebrated  east  win¬ 
dow  of  York  .Minster  is  striking.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  whieh  certainly  may  he  ranked  .nnoiig 
the  largest  and  most  inagniticent  w  indows 
in  the  world,  was  ereried  by  Arehhisliop 
Thurshy,  at  the  latter  end  of  I'.dwaid 
1 1  l.’s  reign,  or  early  in  that  of  his  »nr- 
eessor.  It  is  in  width  'll  feet,  and  in 
height  to  the  point  of  the  arch  70  feet, 
and  contains  near  ‘iOO  subjects  in  painted 
glass.  It  is  exceeded,  however,  in  size, 
by  the  gorgeous  eastern  window  of  (Ilou* 
cester  Miln’v,  now  the  cathedral  church, 
w  Inch  is  in  height  79  feet,  and  in  hieadih 
.'to.  'I'he  window  of  the  abbey-church  al 
bhiewsbury  b  iO  by 
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lUtuc  wa«  intended  for  n  representn- 
tionofEarl  l<o;;erile  Montj;oinery,  the 
founder.  There  are,  however,  some 
reaitin*  which  seem  to  aft'ord  a  slronj;er 
i.robabililVt  ibat  it  helonj;s  to  one  of 
cur  nionarchs.  The  lij^nre  has  a  coni- 
c.d  helmet  encircled  by  a  crown,  with 
nrmour  partly  linked  and  partly  plaited, 
bcarin;;  in  hii*  hand  (he  remains  of  what 
leemi  (o  have  been  a  sceptre,  though 
broken  and  mutilated.  On  the  seals  of 
F.dwardlll.  that  monarch  is  represented 
ill  this  mixed  kind  of  armour,  whilst  his 
royal  predecessors  were  entirely  clad  in 
mail.  From  the  days- of  Itichard  II. 
his  immediate  successor,  mail  or  linked 
armour  was  by  our  Kin^s  wholly  laid 
Slide,  and  the  plated  armour  adopted  ; 
10  that  Edward  III.’s  reijj^n  seems  to 
have  been  the  period  when  the  old  and 
new  fashions  of  arming;  were  striving 
for  the  preponderance.  On  one  of 
Edward's  seals  he  appears  in  a  conical 
helmet,  similar  to  that  on  this  figure, 
and  he  is  the  only  English  Monarch 
who  wore  one  of  that  form.  The  figure 
on  the  tomb  of  bis  son,  Edward  the 
Klack  Prince,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
has  also  a  helmet  of  this  shape.  These 
circumstances,  it  is  conceived,  are  fair 
^rounds  for  believing  that  the  statue  in 
(|uestion  was  intended  for  that  great 
King,  it  being  an  exact  copy  of  the 
ciTigies  on  bis  seals.*  If,  however,  it 
wai  really  meant  by  the  Monks  as 
a  repre.sentation  of  their  founder,  whom 
they,  of  course,  dressed  in  the  military 
habit  of  their  own,  rather  than  of  the 
times  in  which  be  nourished,  these 
rca)arks  at  least  clearly  ascertain,  that 
the  tower  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.  or  soon  afterwards,  and 
ill  style  of  architecture  corroborates 
the  o|)ii)ion.  That  it  was  hnill  at  the 
close  of  (he  fourteenth  century,  seems 
pretty  certain  also,  from  a  drawing 
which  Dugdule  made  of  its  window 
in  1658,  and  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Herald's  College.  Acc(»rJing 
to  (his  drawing,  it  was  filled  with 
thirty-five  shields  of  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  of  (lie  principal  nobles  and  gentry 
ot  the  county,  the  Filz  Alans,  Le 
firanges,  neanchamps,  ('orbets,  &c. 
but  principally  with  the  intermarriagi's 
of  the  great  house  of  Mortimer,  ending 
*ith  a  shield.  Hurley  impaling  Stad'ord, 
*hich  nearly  fixes  its  date.  The  en- 


•  This  r(u)jorliire  was  coinmoniratrd  hy 
^Ir.  Hiiw-en,  an  ingriiioiis  and  «kilful  anti¬ 
quary  of  iliis  town  of  Shicwbhurv, 


of  Shrezesburj/  Abbey. 

riched  parapet  and  pinnacles,  which 
once  doulitless  crowned  this  venerable 
structure,  are  now  no  more,  and  it  is  at 
present  vilely  disgraced  by  a  mean  bat¬ 
tlement  of  brick  work.  It  is  evident 
that  the  lower  walls  are  of  far  greater 
antiquity  than  the  superstructure ;  two 
of  the  round  arches  ol  the  ancient  nave, 
w(»rked  up  with  masonry,  which  now 
forms  the  basement,  may  be  easily 
traced  in  the  inside. 

In  (his  tower  anciently  bung  four 
very  large  bells,  besides  the  great  bell 
of  St.  VVenefrid.  The  former  were  cast 
into  eight  in  the  year  167.8,  and  St. 
Wenefrid's  bell  was  at  the  same  time 
sold  to  defray  that,  with  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  church. f  The  six  largest 
bells  of  the  present  peal  are  very  bar- 
monions,  but  the  trebles  arc  Hat  and 
ill-tuned. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next, ) 


+  Parish  Honks. 

J  The  inode  of  bell-ringinj;;  now  in  use 
ns  a  paslinie,  pariicularly  the  difriciilt  art 
of  ringing  changes,  was  probably  entirely 
unknown  before  the  reformation.  The 
Monks  and  ('ollegiate  ('Icrgy  seein  to  have 
had  no  know  ledge  of  pe.als  of  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  hells  in  inusiral  progression,  so  as 
to  produce  a  kind  of  harmony  v%hen  rung 
tngefher.  Their  slee|)les  seldom  contained 
more  than  f<ve  or  six,  which  they  only 
tolled  or  chimed,  and  chicUy  valued  for 
their  gieatness  and  depth  of  tone.  Such 
were  the  great  hell  at  (’hrisl's  Phiirch, 
Oxoii,  once  belonging  to  Oseney  Abbey, 
that  of  (iloiicester,  and  thor-eof  St.  Pniil'N, 
ICxeter,  and  l.incoln;  and  when  of  such 
vast  size,  and  their  nole.s  <  Iear,  they  v\erc 
111  wavs  held  in  the  liighot  estimation. 
In  eonvenlual  or  cathedral  rhun  lies,  w  hero 
there  were  two  or  three  steeples,  eacli 
had  its  ring  of  great  helU,  as  is  slill,  or 
was  lately,  I  he  ease  at  l.ineoln.  Caiiter- 
hnry,  ainl  Wells.  The  most  celebrated 
lielis  of  ancient  times  were  those  of  Oscney 
Abbey,  of  w  hieh  there  were  six,  and  the 
hells  of  .lesiis  tower,  belonging  to  the  old 
euihialral  of  .St  Paul's,  where  there  were 
fonr  only,  hut  very  large.  Henry  VIII. 
having  siaKi'd  these  on  a  throw  of  the  dire, 
lo't,  and  ransrd  them  to  he  taken  down, 
and  sent  to  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  with  whom 
he  was  nt  play.  'Miese  were  the  glory 
of  l.omlon,  and  their  de»lriirtion  gave  great 
olleiiee  to  the  ^•itizens.  In  the  Ashmolraii 
Mnsenm  is  a  licence  from  (,^ueen  l.lizabeih 
for  the  exporiaiion  ofa  considcrnhle(|uan- 
tily  of  iM'il-mctal  to  Moscow,  'ritiif  it  ap¬ 
pears  Ih.'it  the  vast  and  famous  hells  of  that 
aneit'ot  city,  which  are  the  largest  in  the 
world,  were  maih*  out  of  ihoje  of  the  dis- 
solvtal  ubhics  and  colleges  of  this  coun- 
try. 
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On  Suicide, 


To  thr  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine, 

HIR, 

'1'  tui^lon^  beiMi  a  KiippoHitioii,  which 
1  believe  h:M  parll)  arisen  t'roin  the 
local  interest  peculiar  to  this  country, 
that  tile  act  ot  Suicide  is  nnlortunalely 
more  common  in  Kii};land,  than  in  any 
other  nation  in  F.urope  ;  while  we  are 
tau^lit  to  impute  it  to  the  mist'urtuned 
that  so  much  trade  and  Mpecniation 
“  i»  heir  to."  and,  in  a  "real  inea- 
mire,  to  the  gloominess  of  our  utmo* 
sphere. 

How  near  the<o  reasons  arc  allied 
to  truth,  philosophy  must  determine: 
true  it  is  that  the  former  is  "enerally 
carried  to  such  an  excess,  as  to  dull 
every  rational  enjoyment  in  life;  hut 
may  it  not  dull  that  sensihility  of  feel* 
ill",  the  impulse  of  which  has  home 
many  heyond  the  hounds  that  reason 
has  prescribed  ? 

Mere  trade.  Sir,  is  too  "encrally 
a  ploddiii",  dull,  and  heavy  business, 
that  has  too  fie(]uently  shown  its  hard 
leatures  after  a  haiikruptcy,  with  all  its 
lormer  impudence  and  insensibility. 
Are  there  no  feelings  heyond  those 
attached  to  trade  and  speculation,  to 
compel  a  man  to  commit  suicide? 
Are  I  here  no  wrongs?  Are  there  not 
dmcasis  of  the  viiud  as  well  as  hoJjj? 
Yes,  ^ir,  we  all  know  llial  those  causes 
whic!)  prompt  mankind  to  commit  tl'.at 
►hockln"  act,  are  as  various  as  tlie 
insli iiineiits  and  tlie  means  adojited  to 
accomplish  it. 

How  the  puhlie  mind  can  feel  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  veniicl  of  a  jury  in  some 
cases,  I  cannot  im:i;;ine:  the  crime  of 
/e.V)  (Ic  sc  is  m.iile  one  «»l  I  In*  most  l<;no. 
mittiiois  hy  oui  l.iws.  yd  vshat  tnlliu" 
proofs  tlo  we  j;enerally  have  of  rciil 
wl’.en  a  r<  s]n  i  lol.li’  or 
man  is  the  pcrpelr.*lor  !  Wouhl  such 
plods  do  in  case  he  had  murdered 
another?  No,  .*>ir,  Jusiicr  points  to  u 
more  aw  fnl  trihiinni. 

A  poor  forlorn  Spaniard,  far  from 
his  injured  country  and  dearest  friends, 
wluMi  borne  down  hy  his  misfortunes, 
put  an  end  to  a  miserahle  existence  : 
to  him  this  world  must  have  lost  all 
its  splendor  and  di^nitv  :  v^earied  with 
thought  and  sick  with  ;;ri(‘f,  he  calls 
on  n.ilore  fifr  that  sweet  ri’pose  which 
the  woild  denied  him,  until  his  fevered 
hiain.  like  a  lesiive  horse  whose  reins 
an*  l«  o  ened  I  oin  I  he  hands  of  his 
I  i«ler,  I  lan;M  d  him  into  Ihc  depth  of 
MU  and  ilc:>ti uclioii. 


[^1  I 

[I 

Then  conic*  the  barbarous  cuilon,  P 
of  dra""in"  his  «r//.r//  body  to  a  croi*.  W 
road  :  but  all  the  dis^ustiiifj  ccrcinoni  - 
attending  it  is  too  horrible  and  ii^  f 
decent  to  describe.  Is  it  possilde  u  1= 
suppose  that  a  sight  of  that  nature  i 
can  be  of  any  henelil  to  the  public?  I 
Never  —  for  1  know  of  nothin"  t'mt  Ij 
can  give  the  vulgar  mind  a  more  fear-  I 
ful  notion  of  annihilation  than  bru.  1) 
tally  mutilating  and  exposing  a  hu.  ft 
man  body  after  death;  tor  1  consider  fti 
refinement  and  decency  to  be  a  great 
assistance  to  the  sublime  idea  ofu  future 
stale. 

1  cannot  sec  why  the  act  of  Suicide 
(although  undouhtedly  a  crime  of  great 
inngnitiide)  should  bV  visited  with  lu 
much  severity  hy  our  laws.  Why  doci 
it  become  necessary  to  bury  in  a  crosi- 
road?  Is  the  church-yard  the  repo¬ 
sitory  of  virtue  nh  ne  ?  'fhe  crime  ii 
unnaturul  we  must  confess,  hut  then 
there  is  no  second  person  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  it;  in  fact,  he  nei¬ 
ther  robs,  murders,  nor  injures  anj 
one  but  himself ;  therefore,  having  re¬ 
signed  his  soul  into  tb.e  hands  of  hiv 
Maker,  “  with  all  his  imperfectioin 
on  his  head,”  why  have  recourse  lo 
the  laws  of  his  country  ?  why  have 
recourse  to  indecency  ?  If  there  iinnt 
be  some  kind  of  stigma  set  upon  such 
a  character,  let  him  liave,  in  some  con¬ 
spicuous  place  where  the  truth  is  sel¬ 
dom  recorded, IheawfnI  word  SlIl('li)K 
in  large  capitals,  to  meet  the  pubiic  |i 
eye,  Itiat  it  may  meditate  with  that 
feeling  of  charity  vihicli  conslltuki 
a  liberal  mind  :  il  it  prove  not  (ipialtu 
the  task,  do  not  render  it  depraved  by 
lillhiness  and  harharity. 

'fo  conclude.  Sir,  1  must  make  one 
observation  wiiicli,  in  :'.n  argnmeiil  <>l 
this  nature,  should  never  heomiUeil: 

ItKLir.ioN,  that  snhlime  source  otall 
happiness  in  this  world,  wilhoiil  wlurli 
no  one  can  see  the  heanlies  ot  Ihe  crea¬ 
tion,  nor  the  blessings  of  a  virtuous 
society,  is  the  only  real  antidote  to 
this  lamentalde  propensity  :  therefore, 
that  future  generations  may  l»e  taught 
to  lisp  the  Alviiomiy's  name,  more 
with  the  reverence  of  tore  than  til 
dreudt  is  the  ardent  vvisli  ol, 

b^ir, 

Y’our  very  hnmhlc  servant, 

B. 

C rcaiivUht  22d  Ju^ustj  ISH.k 
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SCOTTISH  DRSCUIPTIONS, 

IROX  JEOBIIKCII  TO  TIIK  HKURIPK^,  AND 
BETI’W^^  to  4  AKI.ISI.E;  with  SCOTTISH 

ctsiuMs,  4  u  vhai  tk.u,  and  manners. 

by  THOMAS  STRINGER,  M.D. 

{Continued  from  page  1 4 S.) 

fflHF.  must  roiuantic  scenes  that  can 
1  |)ossihly  h(?  iitia‘;ined  are  to  he 
M-eninlhe  Highlands;  pri){li';ioiis hijjli 
and  lofty  luountains,  j;enerally  adoriieil 
with  wood;  hii^e  rocks  ofan  astonish- 
in.» nia;:nilnde ;  riishiiiffcascades, foam¬ 
ing  and  tiinihrmuj  down  larjje  preci¬ 
pices;  nnnierinis  lakes,  iiilersperseil 
with  little  islands,  adorned  with  trees  of 
diiferent  kinds,  and  clad  with  an  ini- 
lueiise  miinher  of  water-fowl,  particu¬ 
larly  the  wild  goose  and  swan.  There 
are  also  great  quantities  of  the  red 
deer  to  he  seen  scampering  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  whose  large  antlers 
give  them  a  kind  of  majesty,  and  su¬ 
periority  over  other  animals.  Many 
of  the  vallies  arc  exceedingly  fruitful, 
being  commonly  watered  hy  rivers  or 
rivulets,  whose  hanks  are  always  clad 
with  various  kinds  of  wood  ;  the  most 
frequent  species  are  the  alder,  hirch, 
and  fir  trees.  These  rivers  are  very 
plentifully  stored  with  excellent  sal¬ 
mon,  and  exceeding  fine  trout,  and 
ether  fish. 

The  8pey,  which  has  its  rise  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cirainpian  hills,  issues  from 
a  lake  in  itudenoch,  and  directing  its 
course  north-east  empties  itself  into 
the  (icrinan  ocean.  In  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  there  are  very 
extensive  and  considerahle  forests  of 
fir  wood,  on  the  hanks  of  this  river, 
from  which  the  natives  draw  a  great 
deal  of  henelit.  In  some  of  these  fo¬ 
rests  there  are  trees  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  actually  fit  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  masts  to  middle-rated  ships. 
They  float  down  on  the  8pey  a  great 
deal  of  timher,  made  U|)  into  rafts, 
on  which  four  men  are  generally  car¬ 
ried;  and  1  have  often  had  great  occa¬ 
sion  to  admire  their  great  dexterity 
in  navigating  and  managing  of  them  ; 
for  the  river  in  some  places  is  rather 
rapid,  'fliis  lahoriuus  occupation  main¬ 
tains  a  great  numher  of  imiustrious 
people.  They  have  saw  mills  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  large  trunks  into  deals,  which 
imikcH  the  importation  of  them  mere 
easy  and  commodious.  1'his  wood, 
'•pen  arriving  at  the  mouth  <»f  the 
ri'er,  is  sent  into  dilfeienl  parts  of 
Europe  hy  incrchauls  who  buy  it  of 


the  llighlanilers.  The  Tav  is  also 
another  large  river,  aiul  i<..>iiri«  luit  ot 
a  lake  4)f  the  .same  name  in  Itreadai- 
hin ;  then  running  south-east,  falls 
into  the  se.i  at  Dundee.  There  are 
a  great  nnie.Iier  of  other  fine  streams 
that  grace  the  vallies  of  the  Highlands, 
and  whose  horders  being  constantly 
aihirned  with  trees,  have  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  eil’ecl  in  the  summer  months. 

V I S II I N  G . 

The  great  numher  of  rivers  tliat  are 
in  the  Highlands,  given  distiiigiiislual 
heanly  tii  many  of  the  genllemeirs 
seats  and  lands  in  that  country;  these 
rivers,  as  before  ohserv4‘4l,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  welt  Btiicked  vvitli  various 
species  of  fish  ;  and  parliciilai  ly  fim; 
salmon.  Itesiiles  tin*  usual  fi<«hiiig  with 
nets,  the  natives  fish  for  them,  in  the 
autumn,  whieli  is  the  sea.s4>n  for  spawn¬ 
ing,  ill  the  fiillowing  manner:  They 
take  a  very  large  lighted  loreh,  com¬ 
posed  of  fir  wood  ;  a  person  then  car¬ 
ries  it  into  the  river,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  accompany  him,  all  provided 
with  strong  spears,  each  of  which  lias 
a  long  shalt ;  the  men  are  often  ohligi  d 
to  walk  up  to  the  waist  in  the  stream. 
The  salmon  on  viewing  the  hla/.c  dart¬ 
ing  from  the  torch,  appr4>achcs  it  at 
near  as  possible,  not  perceiving  Hit 
deception  ;  they  strike  at  iiiiii  with 
a  spear,  in  which  manner  he  is  kiileit. 
A  strong  salm4)n  has  iieen  fr4'4|iiently 
known  to  struggle  with  such  impe¬ 
tuosity  anil  vi4)lenee,  as  to  overturn 
the  spearman. 

At  4)llii‘r  times  the  Highlanders  kill 
lliem  as  folhiws:  A  fisherman  will  seat 
himself  in  the  fop  4»f  a  tree,  looking 
over  the  river,  and  he  will  patiently 
wait  in  that  situation  for  tlie  spac4^ 
of  several  hours,  till  he  obtains  an 
opportunity  of  spearing  the  salmon, 
which  he  views  spawning  in  the  stream 
below. 

'ITie  Highlamlers  fidi  for  salmon  very 
fre(|nenily  w'illi  a  large  roil  and  line: 
this  is  a  manly,  though  l.iligning  ex(‘i- 
cise,  hilt  it  atVorils  e.vrelicnt  liiver-sion 
to  those  who  are  acciisloined  to  this 
species  of  ainuscmcnt. 

lirVTI  VG. 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  verv  plciify 
in  the  lligiiiaiuU,  siiih  ;is  hares,  par- 
triilges,  snipe,  moorf4>wi,  Ac.  Ihixes 
ar4*  very  plenty,  and  are  gieal  enemies 
to  file  iiniiuTons  flocks  of  sli<*ep  that 
are  to  be  seen  there.  Tiie  Highlanders 
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arc  ftill  fiimou«  for  their  great  dex¬ 
terity  ill  hunting  ;  and  the  means  they 
employ  to  obtain  a  proper  opportu¬ 
nity  to  shoot  the  deer  is  somewhat 
remarkable  ;  requiring  not  only  great 
patience  and  perseverance,  but  aUo 
a  very  great  portion  of  fatigue.  This 
particular  species  of  sport  is  termed 
by  them  s/ti/Aing ;  and  the  manner 
they  execute  it  is  thus  :  the  deer  be¬ 
ing  an  animal  of  the  most  jealous, 
quick,  and  watchful  kind,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  diflicult  to  come  within  shot 
of  him  unseen ;  and  the  instant  he 
spies  any  person,  he  immediately  (lies. 
The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the 
deer  spoken  of  here  are  the  same  as 
those  termed  in  F.ngland,  **  the  tallow 
deer  the  deer  1  speak  of  are  not 
ronfined  to  any  particular  spot  by  wa¬ 
ter,  or  the  works  of  art,  but  roam 
nt  large  on  (he  mountains  ns  every 
other  kind  of  wild  game.  Sometimes 
there  are  large  herds  of  them  seen 
together;  and  it  has  often  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  there  are  generally  a  few 
on  the  watch  to  give  the  alarm  to 
the  rest,  if  they  perceive  any  oliject 
capable  of  injuring  them.  Now  the 
great  art  rests  in  approaching  the  deer 
without  being  discovered.  To  etTect 
this,  the  Highland  sportsman,  when  he 
is  unluckily  seen,  remains  immoveable 
in  the  very  same  position  as  when  first 
spied  by  the  animal ;  not  stirring  in 
(he  smallest  degree  any  part  of  his 
body.  Perhaps  he  must  be  obliged  to 
rest  in  this  situation  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  and  alwa\s  until  the  deer, 
being  deceived,  draws  his  eyes  rr«Mii 
him;  because  not  perceiving  any  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  hunter,  he  considers  him 
to  he  some  common  inanimate  body 
from  which  he  needs  not  apprehend 
any  danger.  J*omelimes  the  sports¬ 
man  is  perceived  by  the  deer,  when 
crossing  a  stream,  perhaps  up  to  the 
waist  ill  water  ;  and  if  he  wants  to 
gain  his  point,  he  must  remain  there 
till  the  animal  does  not  distinguish  the 
deception.  In  this  manner  he  is  obliged 
to  conduct  himself  with  the  utmost 
precaution  and  circumspection,  till  he 
arrives  within  shot  of  his  object,  when 
he  seldom  fails  doing  execution,  the 
llighlniulers  lieing  naturally  excellent 
marksmen.  The  most  frequent  places 
to  find  the  deer  are  in  the  v.iilies  and 
narrow  pa-ses  of  the  mountains  :  they 
hunt  them  sometimes  with  a  kind  of 
very  large  dog,  of  the  gre} hound  spe¬ 
cies,  rciuarkablc  for  its  ilrenglii  and 


swiftness.  1  have  often  heard,  itjat 
when  the  former  is  pursued  so' clo^c 
as  to  he  in  danger  of  being  overt;ikcfi 
by  the  latter,  ho  courageously  lurci 
about  and  fights  bis  enemy,  till  he  n 
cither  shot  by  some  of  the  huniir, 
or  killed  by  the  dog  alone;  and  ihaj 
despair  has  been  known  to  arm  him 
with  snlficient  resolution  to  attack  the 
sportsman  himself.  It  is  observable, 
that  the  deer  constantly  adhere  to  the 
tract  of  the  wind,  and  the  lliglilaiuleri 
know  how  to  take  advantage  ot  ttiii 
circumstance. 

“  The  timid,  trerntiling,  nirnble.f«)ntP(l  roe, 
The  hart,  aud  hind,  light  hoitiidiag  oVrtbr 
hill. 

Now  call  the  eager  sportsman  to  thefiehl.— 
Slowly  they  mark  their  coarse,  ami  (o  their 
haunts 

Well  known,  in  silence  creeping,  steal un. 
seen. 

In  expectation  of  tlirir  wary  prey. 

Tor  many  a  long  and  tedious  hour,  'uiidit 
fern. 

Or  rushes  prone,  they  trembling  lie  nm. 
ceal'd  ; 

Full  in  their  front,  the  storm,  if  oVr  the 
heath 

A  storm  perchance  should  hhtw ;  for  ever 
thus 

To  windward  of  the  dreaded  danger  keep* 
The  herd,  eyes,  cars,  and  nose,  all  on  ilir 
scoot.  — 

Hut  guile  o’er  caution  oft  prevails*  nt 
length 

The  w  ish'd-for  moment  of  appronrti  arrive*, 
When  by  the  fatal  shot  (now  singled  out 
The  fated  victim*)  level’d  at  the  head 
Or  heart,  with  keen  intiMit  to  kill;  lome 
drop. 

While  oihei*  wounded  (ly  :  amni  the  dogs 
Are  h»o>*d,  of  >i7-e  gigantic,  aciivc  i-liciigdi, 
Hml  quick  di-cerniiig  e>  e,  w  ho,  llect  ol  fooi, 
The  wounded  game  pur^ue.  All  on  ibrir 
legs 

Spring  up  at  once  the  huntsmen  to  the  rliave. 
Ardent,  and  in  di  red  ions  varioiio  miw. 

As  leads  the  game,  run  scatt’riug  o'er  die 
heath. 

Aloof  the  stately  stag  now  Ijears  away. 
His  wounds  yet  green,  he  scarcely  tech  die 
smart; 

With  head  aloft,  he  snulTs  the  faiiuinjl 
hrec/e  ; 

With  w  insed  speed,  o'er  mountains,  vallicsi 
sw  eep«. 

And  strainingevery  nerve  outstrip*  ihede^ 
Aw  bile  :  dauntles'.  he  braves  the  rapid  IIimhI, 
And  gains  the  farther  shore  ;  but  now  be* 
gins 

In  larger  streams,  the  agiCited  blood 
'I'o  tlow  ,  his  eve*,  to  swim,  liis  hraiu  h>  Imrn* 
'Jo  inid.  while  fuU'ring  in  his  pace,  In* 
tierce 

Pursuers  rattle  at  his  heels.  Akis  ! 
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>ow  blmidVin^  on,  spent  with 

The  viral  founl.ain  almost  drainM.  the  keen. 
The  thirsty  bloodhounds  slay  liis  weakly 
flight. 

Here  let  us  drop  the  rnrtnin  oVr  his  woes, 
The  wretched  noble  animal  expires.— 

La»t  in  the  chase  the  huntsmen  seek  their 
way. 

And  breathless  pantinj?,  follow-  far  behind. 
I.ed  by  conjecture  thro’  the  pathless  waste, 
Sometimes  the  bloody  tract  diret  ts  their 
cotrse  \ 

Sometiniei  the  deer  does  stretching  o’er 
the  hill. 

Thro*  rivers,  roughly  roljing  o’er  the  rocks, 
Fearless  they  f«»rce  their  way,  or  headlong 
plunge 

Into  the  stream,  and  stem  the  opposing  tide. 
Gladsome,  at  last,  the  held  of  death  they 
spy. 

And  reach  the  long-expected  priste  :  the 
dogs 

Salute  their  masters  with  a  rheerful  grin, 
And  harking,  frisk  about  in  frolic  mood. — 
Stretch’d  at  his  length,  the  imperial  victim 
lies. 

Lord  of  the  forest  long,  without  compeer. 
And  every  beauteous  loving  hind  his  own  ; 
Matchless  in  strength,  unequal'd  in  his 
speed. 

The  royal  honours  on  his  head,  yet  strike 
With  pleasingawe ;  low  laid  these  honours 
now  ; 

The  clean  and  well-propurtion'd  limbs  ex- 
|>os’d 

To  vulgar  view,  till  now  but  faintly  seen, 

K*  *  *  by  the  select  tribe  :  ()  piteous  fate ! 

An  emblem  Just  of  fallen  majesty.” 

The  chieftaini  hunted  formerly  in  (he 
following  manner:  Several  distinguished 
chiefs  met  at  a  proper  spot.  Their  vas¬ 
sals  and  clansmen,  a  part  of  whose  feu¬ 
dal  duty  it  was  to  attend  upon  such 
parties,  appeared  in  such  numbers  as 
amounted  to  a  small  army.  Thcscactive 
aisistnnti  spread  through  the  country 
far  and  near,  ftirining  a  circle,  tech¬ 
nically  called  the  linchel^  which,  gra¬ 
dually  closing,  drove  the  deer  in  herds 
togelher  towards  the  glen  where  the 
chiefs  and  principal  sportsmen  lay  in 
wait  for  them.  In  the  mean  while  these 
distinguished  personages  rested  among 
the  flowery  heath,  wrapped  up  in  their 
plaids;  a  inode  of  passing  a  summer’s 
night  on  such  occasions  by  no  means 
unpleasant.  For  many  hours  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridges  and  passes  retained  their  or¬ 
dinary  appearance  of  silence  and  soli¬ 
tude,  and  the  chiefs,  with  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  amused  themselves  with  various 
psslimes,  in  which  the  joys  of  the  shell, 
as  Ossiaii  has  it,  were  not  forgollen. 
“  Others  apart  sate  on  a  hill  retired,” 

Europ.  rQl  LXX  I8I'J. 


probably  ns  d«M?pIy  engaged  inlliedis. 
cussioii  of  politics  and  tuws,  as  Mil- 
ton's  spirit «  in  metaphysical  disqiii- 
silton.  At  leiiglh  signals  of  the  up- 
pr«»acli  of  game  were  descried  and  heard. 
Distant  shouts  lesoniuled  IVoin  valley  (o 
valley  us  the  various  parties  of  lligh- 
laitdeis,  cliiii!)iiig  rocks,  struggling 
through  copses,  wndiiig  brooks,  and  tra¬ 
versing  thickets,  approached  more  nnd 
more  near  to  each  other,  and  compelled 
the  astonished  deer,  with  the  other  wild 
Hiiimals  that  fled  before  them,  into 
a  narrow  circuit.  Kvery  now  and  then 
the  report  of  iiuisf|uels  was  heard,  re¬ 
peated  by  a  thousand  echoes.  The 
haying  of  the  dogs  was  soou  added  to 
the  chorus,  which  grew  ever  louder 
and  more  loud.  At  length  the  advanced 
parties  of  Ihe  deer  begun  to  shew  Iheiu- 
selves  ;  and  as  the. stragglers  came  hound¬ 
ing  down  the  pass  by  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  the  chiefs  shewed  their  skill  by 
distinguishing  the  fattest  deer,and  their 
dexterity  in  bringing  ihciii  duwu  with 
their  guns. 

Hut  uow  the  main  body  of  the  deer 
npnenred  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  com¬ 
pelled  into  u  very  narrow  compass,  and 
presenting  n  most  formidable  phalanx, 
their  antlers  appearing  at  n  distance 
over  the  ridge  of  the  steep  pass  like  a 
leafless  grove.  Their  number  was  very 
great,  and,  from  a  desperate  stand 
which  they  made,  with  (he  tallest  of 
the  red  deer  stags  arranged  in  front, 
in  a  sort  of  battle  array,  gazing  on 
the  group  which  barred  their  passage 
down  the  glen,  the  more  experienced 
sportsmen  began  to  augur  danger. 
The  work  of  destruction,  however, 
now  rommenced  on  all  sides.  Dogs 
and  hunters  were  at  work,  and  miis- 
qiiets  and  fusees  resounded  from  every 
quarter.  The  deer,  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion,  made  at  length  a  fearful  charge 
right  upon  the  spot  where  the  more 
distinguished  sportsmen  had  taken  their 
stand.  The  word  was  given  in  (iaelic 
to  fling  themselves  iiputi  their  faces  ; 
when  the  whole  herd'fuirly  run  over 
(hem.  When  (he  whole  herd  broke 
down  upon  them  in  an  irresistible  tide, 
the  Dsghlanders,  accustomed  to  inch 
incidents,  and  prepared  fur  them,  suf¬ 
fered  no  harm. 

The  various  tribes  assemble,  each  at 
the  pibroch  of  his  native  clan  ;  and  each 
headed  by  their  patriarchal  ruler,  retire 
winding  up  (he  hills,  and  descending  the 
passes,  to  the  sound  of  (heir  bagpipes, 
their  feathers  and  loose  plaids  waving, 
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and  their  armi  );litlerin^,  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  dettinatioai,  in  the  Miue  order  the; 
went. 

(To  be  continued,) 

To  the  Editor  of  Ike  European  Magazine, 

tIR, 

IN  aniwer  to  the  question  proposed  hy 
a  Correspondent  in  pa^e  1 17  ot'your 
taluable  Publication  for  lust  month,  I 
bef;  to  inform  him,  that  from  observa¬ 
tions  made  upon  the  duration  of  human 
life,  tables  have  been  constructed  to 
exhibit,  not  only  the  value  of  annuities 
upon  single  lives,  but  also  the  value  of 
annuities  upon  two  joint  lives.  Such 
tables  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the 
elaborate  works  on  annuities  by  De 
IVIoivre,  Simpson,  Dr.  Price,  Baron 
Maseres,  Morgan,  Baity,  and  Milne. 

These  writers  have  formed  annuity 
tables  for  single  and  joint  lives  Iroiii 
tables  of  observations  made  upon  the 
duration  of  human  life  at  various  times 
and  places  I  and  have  likewise  adopted 
difl'erent  methods  in  the  formation  of 
them  ;  but  the  table  upon  which  the 
Equitable,  Pelican,  and  other  leading 
Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  Otiices, 
ground  their  computations,  is  that  con¬ 
structed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price, 
from  the  register  of  mortality  kept  at 
Northampton  during  a  period  of  forty- 
live  years  ;  viz.  17:15  to  1780  $  and  one 
of  the  simplest  methods  t  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  to  construct  a  Table  of  Annui¬ 
ties  for  two  joint  lives  is  as  follows  :  — 
Suppose  it  were  required  to  estimate 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of t  at  5  per 
cent,  payable  during  the  joint  continu¬ 
ance  of  two  persons  whose  ditl'ereuce  of 
age  is  five  years. 

By  Dr.Price*sNorthamptonTahle(  17), 
it  appears,  that  out  of 


1 1,650  persons  born. 


0  survives  97  years. 

1 . 96 

4  survive  95 

9 . 94 

16 . 93 

«4 . 9:? 

34 . 91 

46 . 90 

6^ . 89 

83 . 88 

III . 87 

145 . 86 

186 . 85 

&c.  &r. 


According  to  the  above  statement, 
it  is  evident  that  the  oldest  pair  of 
joial  lit  Cl  wboK  difference  of  age  ii 


5  years  must  be  01  and  06;  and  it 
is  also  evident,  that  an  aniluity  upon 
the  joint  existence  of  these  two  live*, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  caa 
be  of  no  value ;  but  if  we  take  two 
jointlivesrespectively  one  year  younger; 
viz.  90  and  95,  these  may  expect  to 
receive  one  payment,  and  no  more. 
Now  the  present  value  of  certain 
to  be  received  1  year  hence  at  5  per 

cent,  =  j-^;.but  by  the  supposition 

the  money  is  not  to  be  received  unless 
the  two  persons  whose  ages  are  now 
90  and  95  shall  both  survive  one  year, 
or  attain  the  ages  of9t  and  96  ;  ronse* 
quenlly  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
of  £\  upon  90  and  95  must  be  less  tbaa 

in  the  ratio  of  certainty  to  the 

probability  that  these  persons  shall  both 
survive  one  year  :  and  since  it  appears 
by  the  table,  that  out  of  4  persons 
living  at  95  only  I  survives  96,  it 
is  evident  the  probability  that  any  one 
of  them  shall  survive  96  is  equal  to  j  of 
certainty,  or  if  certainty  be  denoted  by 
I,  this  becomes  simply  for  the  same 
reason,  the  prohabilily  that  a  person 
aged  90  shall  survive  9 1 ,  is,  according  to 

the  table  =  ~  ;  in  the  same  manner  it 

may  be  shown,  that  the  probability  that 
a  person  of  any  age  shall  survive  a  cer-' 
tain  number  of  years  is  represented  bra 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
number  living  at  the  advanced  age,  and 
its  denominator  the  number  living  at 
the  present  age. — Again  :  if  it  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  person  whose  age  is  00 
will  survive  I  year,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  probability  of  90  and  95  both  sur¬ 
viving  I  year  would  be  the  same  ai 
the  probability  that  95  alone  will  sur¬ 
vive  that  period ;  hut  the  probability 
that  90  will  survive  one  year  is  un¬ 
certain  ;  consequently  the  prohabilily 
that  90  and  95  will  both  survive  one 
year  is  less  than  the  probability  that 
95  alone  will  survive  one  year,  in  the 
ratio  of  certainty  to  the  probability 
that  90  will  survive  one  year:  whence 

certainty  (I) :  probability  of  90 

probability  95  (}) :  -^  X  J  =  the  pro¬ 
bability.  that  both  will  survive  one  year: 
In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown, 
that  the  probability  of  the  happening  of 
any  two  independent  events  is  equal  to 
the  product  arising  by  multiplying  to¬ 
gether  the  fractions  which  represent 
the  probabilities  that  each  separate 
Cfent  will  happen  t  whence  certainty 
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^  ^4*  1.05  **  40X4X1.05 
c:  .175  j  which  is  llie  present  value  of 
•ti  aniiiiily  uf  1  upon  Ivro  joint  lives 
•(fed  00  and  95,  reckuiiin;^  interest  at 
6  per  cent. 

•  A^aiu  :  let  the  .i^es  proposed  be  89 
and  94.  Were  it  certain  that  each  of 
these  would  survive  one  year,  the  value 
of  an  annuity  upon  their  joint  lives  at 
the  cud  of  the  year  would  he  equal  to 
the  then  due,  together  with  the 
value  of  ail  annuity  upon  90  and 
96  =  1  +  •l'*^»  its  present  value 

1+.I75 

whea  diicounted  for  1  year  =  ; 

which  multiplied  by  ~  x  — ,  the 

62  9 

probability  that  89  and  94  shall  sur- 

,  ^  .  46  X  4(1  -f.l75) 

Vive  90  and  95  gives - 

^  62  X  9  X  1.05 

v=  .369  =  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon 
the  joint  continuance  of  89  and  94. 
In  like  manner  it  may  he  shown,  that 
the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the  joiut 
existence  of 

«S  .nd  93  =  .547 

83  X  16  X  105 

87  .nd  98  =??  X  '*<•+:*«>=  .734 

111  X  24  X  1.05 

M.nd91  =  l!l>l?'.'J+JHU  .898 
145  X  31  X  1.05 

8i«nd90=L«Xli(l±:898U,.0S3 
186  X  46  X  1.05 
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1  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  hnmble  servant, 

J.  M. 

P,  L,  0.  Lombnrd-Htreet^ 
lOM  Sept.  1810. 


Tc  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

HR, 

IN  your  last  monlh*s  Miscellany, 
page  128,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Relies 
Letters,  at  Dijon,  has  proposed  the  lol- 
lowing  question,  as  the  subject  for  the 
prize  to  he  awarded  in  1820. 

“  What  may  be  the  most  efferlual 
means  of  extirpating  from  the  hearts 
of  Frenchmen,  that  moral  disease,  a 
remnant  of  the  barbnri.sm  of  llie  middle 
ages,  that  false  point  <»f  honor,  which 
leads  them  to  shed  blood  in  duels,  iu 


defiance  of  the  precepts  of  religioo* 
and  the  laws  of  the  Slate ?*' 

An  Occasional  Corrvspondent  (in 
the  same  page)  also  observes,  **  that  it 
is  a  mailer  of  surpri.se,  that  in  a  civi¬ 
lized  couniry  like  Fiigland,  the  barlui* 
rous  and  sinful  practice  of  Dukllino 
should  still  prevail;  and  asks  why  it 
is  not  put  a  slop  to?**  I  most  cor¬ 
dially  agree  with  him  in  the  propriety 
of  asking  thi.s  question,  as  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  (hat  no  person,  who.se  iniiMl 
is  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublime 
doctrine.^  of  the  Chri.ilian  religion,  cun 
by  any  means  vindicate  such  conduct, 
blit  on  the  contrary  abhor  the  very 
idea  of  of  it. 

On  referring  to  «i  Volume  of  Sermons 
written  by  the  Hev.  Robert  Stevens,  1 
there  found  one  on  ocr  Duty  towards 
God  in  fearing  him.  whicli  he  preached 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Weslmiiisler, 
oil  Sunday,  the  23d  February,  1812, 
when  his  text  was,  fear  God;  in  which 
discourse  he  took  the  opportunily  of 
speaking,  particularly,  against  the 
wicked  practice  of  Duelling,  from 
which  Sermon  1  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  the  following  extracts; 
and  remain.  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader, 
London^  61 A  Sept.  1819.  W.  F. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens,  addressing  liis 
congregulioii,  says,  Let  me  cull  your 
atleiitioii  to  a  practice,  which  shows 
how  much  the  fear  of  man  sometimes 
prevails  over  the  fear  of  God,  to  the 
di«igrace  of  our  country,  and  to  the 
shame  of  those  who  profess  to  be  be¬ 
lievers  in  Christ — I  mean  the  practice 
of  Duelliiig.  To  defend  and  excuse 
this  practice,  has  been  the  attempt  of 
many  ;  and  as  long  as  our  hearts  are 
liable  to  be  misled  hy  the  deccitfulness 
of  Satan,  and  hy  the  suggestions  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  so  long  will  it 
continue  to  he  defended  and  excused. 
For  there  is  scarcely  any  cause,  hosvever 
bad,  which  the  artifice  of  sophistry 
CHiiiiot  dress  out  in  specious  colours; 
there  is  scarcely  any  error,  however 
palpable,  which  the  ingeniiily  of  its 
advocates  cannot  vindicate  upon  some 
principle  or  maxim  of  truth. 

But  Duelling  is  one  of  those  evil 
practices  which  it  is  imposiibie  lo  jus¬ 
tify  upon  any  ground  of  duly,  or  pre¬ 
cept  of  religion.  It  is  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  law  of  God,  which  says, 
“Thou  shall  not  kill.**  “.‘surely,** 
says  the  Lord  God,  “  at  the  hand  of 
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etcry  man’i  brother  will  I  require  Ihe 
life  of  man.  Whoio  iiheddeth  mairs 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed/* 
It  is  sin  in  any  way  to  nilempt  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature;  for  the  life  of 
wian  tfl  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  sin  uiu 
necessarily  to  risk  or  throw  away  our 
own;  for  God,  when  he  gave  ui  our 
eiistence,  did  not,  at  the  same  time, 
grant  ui  the  liberty  to  part  with  it 
when  we  please.  It  is  sin  to  rush  out 
of  the  world  with  blood-guiltiness  on 
our  heads,  and  uncharitableness  in  our 
hearts.  It  is  sin,  the  very  aggravation 
of  sin,  to  send  a  brother  violently  out 
of  life,  and  deprive  him  of  that  space  to 
repent,  in  which  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  made  satisfaction  to  God  for  his 
offence,  and  have  worked  out  at  last 
the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

We  are  commanded  **  to  love  one 
another,*'  to  **givc  place  unto^  wrath," 
to  eudure  patiently  though  we  suffer 
wrongfully,  to  forgive  the  injuries  (hat 
have  been  done  us,  and  "  as  much  as 
lieth  in  us  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
inen.**  When  a  man  lifts  bis  hand 
against  a  brother's  life,  does  he  ob¬ 
serve  these  precepts?  does  he  show  his 
fear  of  God  in  submitting  to  his  will? 
Most  assuredly  not.  On  the  contrary, 
he  disobeys  the  word  of  God;  for 
although  be  may  previously  disavow 
all  malice  of  heart,  and  plead  in  his 
justification,  that  he  yields  to  an  impe¬ 
rious  necessity,  which  his  nobler  feel¬ 
ings  will  not  permit  him  to  resist,  yet 
the  commission  of  the  prohibited  act 
is  a  proof,  (hat  the  brotherly  love,  the 
self*ron<^uest,  the  patient  endurance, 
Ihe  forgiving  spirit,  and  (he  dispiisilion 
of  charity  aud  pence,  which  the  Gospel 
enjoins,  have  failed  to  influence  his 
conduct.  God,  in  giving  ns  laws, 
meant  that  (host*  laws  shoiiVd  be  obey¬ 
ed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  right  nor 
safe,  under  any  circumstances,  however 
trying,  nor  under  any  provocations, 
however  undeserved,  to  violate  or  dis¬ 
regard  them. 

it  is  urged,  perhaps,  that  cases  are 
somrlimes  of  so  aggravating  n  nature, 
and  the  trials  so  great  and  overpower¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  no  possible  way  to 
avert  the  evil,  but  hy  suhinilling  to  a 
degradation  past  all  human  suflerance. 
Hut  in  this  assertion  there  is  both 
impiety  and  error:  impiety,  because 
it  c<>iitains  an  inference  that  (iod  will 
permit  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  vre 
are  ahic:  and  error,  because  it  attaches 
iltgradaliou  to  a  lorbcaranie  which 


God  has  enjoined,  and  which  exalts  Ike 
creature  in  his  sight.  Those  who  ad¬ 
vance  this  plea  should  consider,  that 
the  stronger  the  trials,  and  the  greater 
the  privations  and  sacrifices  they  re- 
qu  ire,  the  richer  will  be  the  recoia. 
pence,  “  if  we  faint  not,"  and  endure 
unto  (he  end." 

Duelling  is  likewise  contrary  to  the 
Laws  of  Man.  It  has  ever  been  mn. 
•idered  by  wise  legislators,  as  an  evil  of 
the  must  dangerous  tendency ;  as  an 
enemy  to  the  peace  of  civil  society; 
and. as  the  bane  of  every  thing  that  it 
good  in  inoruls,  and  pure  in  religiuo. 
No  pious  man  could  ever  bring  hiiiiielf 
to  defend  it ;  no  true  believer  in  Christ 
Jesus  has  ever  written  upon  the  subject, 
without  pronouncing  it  to  be  neilhcr 
more  nor  less  than  deliberate  murder; 
without  condemniug  it  as  an  act,  that 
impiously  attempts  to  wrest  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  life  and  death  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty. 

As  a  convincing  argument  that  (he 
general  sentiment  is  directly  ugaiuit 
this  evil  custom,  and  that  every  heart 
in  its  private  sense  and  judgment  con¬ 
demns  it, ‘suppose  that,  instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  it  up  to  reprobation,  I  were  now  to 
preach  in  its  defence,  and  to  justify 
obedience  to  it  whenever  a  wrong  is 
done  us;  what  would  be  the  cflect  1 
should  produce?  It  would  he  this: 
Every  ear  that  heard  me  would  receive 
.the  shock  of  oflence;  every  good  feel¬ 
ing  of  your  hearts  would  he  outraged; 
and  every  voice  would  indignantly  pro¬ 
claim  me  the  preacher  of  iinrighteoui* 
ness,  the  advocate  of  evil,  the  minister 
of  Satan,  aud  not  of  God.  I  ask  you 
seriously,  if  this  would  not  be  the  etVect 
of  such  defence  and  exhortation  ?  \^'hat 
then  must  that  practice  be,  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  which  would  do  so  great  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  best  feelings  of  your 
hearts,  and  draw  down  so  strong  an 
indignation  on  its  advocate?  Must  it 
not  be  wicked  and  indefensible  in  the 
extreme?  Were  1  indeed  to  preach  io 
its  justification,  or  to  ofl'er  an  excuse 
for  it  in  any  case  whatever,  yon  might 
be  angry  with  me,  and  yet  not  tin. 

It  hat  been  said  to  me,  hy  those  too 
for  whom  1  entertain  sincere  respect, 
and  to  whom  1  have  long  preached 
(he  gospel  of  Christ,  that  it  is  right  in 
me,  as  a  Minister  of  God,  to  deliver 
such  sentiments  from  the  pulpit;  but 
(hat,  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
in  certain  situations  of  life,  (be  good 
order  and  peace  oi  Hicicty,  and  thp 
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preierTaliun  of  individual  character, 
render  an  obedience  to  the  precept  1 
inculcate  geiierallj  inexpedient,  and 
often  iiupoisible.  There  cannot, be  an 
I  ii^ument  more  fallacious  than  this. 
For  if  it  is  right  in  me,  as  a  Minister 
of  God,  to  enforce  a  precept;  it  is 
right  in  excry  one,  as  a  worshipper  of 
God,  to  obev  it.  The  same  obligation 
(hit  binds  me  to  preach  the  command- 
nienis  of  my  Heavenly  Master,  hinds 
all  men  to  observe  them.  If  l  incul¬ 
cate  a  duty,  1  inculcate,  not  my  own 
jirifite  opinion,  but  the  revealed  will 
'  of  God;  and  it  is  positively  absurd  to 
lay,  that  be  has  issued  a  command,  of 
which  any  circumstance  or  situation  of 
lifecaii  justify  a  violation.  And  I  have 
yet  to  learn,  how  the  good  order  and 
;  peace  of  society,  or  how  the  preserva- 
^  tion  of  individual  character  is  consulted, 

J  by  scattering  abroad  the  seed  of  misery, 
aud  contracting  the  stain  of  unchari¬ 
tableness  and  murder.  Is  there  any 
^  occurrence  of  life,  any  station  in  which 
ij  a  man  may  be  placed,  any  necessity  of 
:  preserving  a  good  name,  that  can  ren¬ 
der  obedience  to  God  inexpedient  or 
^  itnpoisibie?  Surely  they  who  think 
^  thus,  cannot  be  aware  of  the  impiety 
^  of  tbeir  sentiments;  for,  by  this  mode 
^  of  arguing,  they  do  as  much  as  say, 
that  the  observance  of  the  word  of  God 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  productive  of 
•  mischief;  aud  consef|uently  that,  on 
j  pressing  occasions,  it  becomes  a  duty 
i  iu  act  even  in  opposition  to  his  coiu- 
1  mands. 

But  not  only  is  Duelling  contrary  to 
f.  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ;  it  is  likewise 
contrary  to  the  •law  of  honour.  Never 

•  If  an  odicer  refuse  to  fipht  a  Duel,  he 
1  H  branded,  it  seems,  by  bis  thonghtless 
I  'rompanions,  with  the  name  of  coward,  and 
bit  life  is  rendered  so  uncomfortable,  that 
be  finds  himself  under  the  painful  necessity 
•f  re>ianing  his  commission.  He  is  made 
(o  lufier  because  he  cannot  consent  to 
become  a  deliberate  murderer.  He  is 
assailed  with  terms  of  disgrace,  because 
be  has  shown  himself  afraid  to  dinobey  hi» 
Kntrust  such  a  one  with  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  danger  and  duty,  and  I  should  feel 
a  confidence  that  he  would  be  among  the 
foremost  in  intrepidity,  and  be  content  to 
die  sooner  than  desert  his  post.  When  will 
this  absurd  prinriple,  this  unchristian  feel- 
tag  be  banished  from  the  breasts  of  men, 
•ho«e  profession  entitles  them  to  gratitude 
and  respect,  but  whose  arm  is  never  raised 
with  justice,  nor  with  honour,  except 
•jainM  the  enemies  of  their  couiitrv  ?  It 
M,  lam  coDvioced,  in  the  power  of  those 


wai  there  a  term  to  perverted,  lo  proe* 
tiluted  aa  thii;  never  an  exalted  prin¬ 
ciple  so  often  and  so  ingeniously  tor¬ 
tured  to  serve  the  wont  pasaiona,  and 
answer  the  vilest  purposes  of  the  human  • 
heart.  Without  nobleness  of  mind 
there*  can  be' no  true  honour.  But 
where,  1  would  ask,  is  the  nobleness  of 
mind  in  revenging  an  injury  ?  Where 
the  nobleness  of  mind  iu  deliberately 
spilling  a  brother's  blood?  Where  the 
nobleness  of  mind  in  suddenly  sending 
a  fellow- creature  to  appear  before  hit 
judge  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head  ? 
W'herc  the  nobleness  of  mind  in  plung¬ 
ing  whole  families  into  affliction  and 
disgrace,  in  causing  the  affectionato 
wife  to  drink  the  widow's  tears,  and 
the  helpless  orphan  to  call  in  vain  for  a 
father's  blessing  ?  By  attaching  honour 
to  deeds,  which  laws  human  and  divino 
forbid,  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  hat 
condemned,  and  at  which  every  lenio 
of  justice,  and  every  feeling  of  huma¬ 
nity  revolts,  we  degrade  wTiat  is  good*  » 
in  attempting  lo  connect  it  with  what 
is  evil,  and  diminish  the  turpitude  of 
an  action  in  bringing  a  right  principle 
to  justify  or  palliate  what  is  wrong. 

He  is  a  man  of  honour,  a  muu  of  a 
truly  great  and  noble  mind,  who  it 
above  committing  a  bad  action,  who 
will  not  do  what  God  has  forbidden, 
though  it  be  to  his  own  temporal  detri¬ 
ment,  who  will  not  in  any  way  injure 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  who  will  not 
surrender  liis  virtue,  nor  sacrifice  his 
duty,  at  the  call  of  fashion  and  custom, 
nor  barter  the  satisfaction  of  a  good 
conscience  before  God,  for  the  empty 
and  inislakeii  applauses  of  a  wicked 
world.  But  he  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
commands  of  heaven,  yields  to  the 
impulse  of  a  violent  passion,  and  con¬ 
sents  to  do  a  wrong  action  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  prevailing  folly,  has  no 
more  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
sons  of  honour,  than  the  unprincipled 
despoiler  of  another's  property,  or  the 
unworthy  calumniator  of  an  booeit 
fame. 

Duelling  has  also  been  called  a  proof 
of  courage.  Here  again  a  noblequalily 
of  the  sumI  is  pressed  into  the  service 
of  sin.  What !  is  it  courage  to  do 
evil,  because  we  dread  the  reproachrt 


who  nrr  in  authority,  to  introduce  into  the 
army  the  principle,  that  it  is  honourable, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to  forbear, 
under  tie  t*nrst  provocations,  raisin);  the 
weapon  uf  death  agaiuit  a  brother's  life. 
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of  a  niiyudginj;  world  ?  If  it  cournge 
to  murder  a  lellow-crtMlure,  perhaps  a 
former  friend,  in  v^ld  blood,  because 
we  are  afraid  of  being  called  cowards? 

it  courage  to  be  asb.imed  of  Christ 
nnd  hif  religion  ?  If  it  courage  to  do 
that  from  which  nothing  hut  misery 
ond  mischief  must  ensjc,  and  which 
never  can  produce,  and  never  has  pro¬ 
duced,  a  single  heuelil  to  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  in  any  view  or  shape  whatever? 
No,  it  is  not  courage,  but  cowardice; 
fur  he  w  ho  surrenders  his  w  ill  to  w  icked 
actions  in  order  to  escape  the  censure, 
and  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
thoughtless  and  profane,  gives  proof  of 
a  little  mind,  subdued  by  a  false  shame, 
and  incapable  of  bidd  exertion  in  the 
trial  of  duty,  lie  is  the  truly  coura¬ 
geous  man  who  resists  temptations  to 
evil,  who  fears  Ciud  more  than  men, 
and  wh(»,  whatever  .nay  be  thought  or 
said  of  him,  iu>bly  resolves,  and  as 
nobly  dares,  to  discharge  his  duty, 
whether  it  lie  in  action  or  in  suHering, 
ill  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
Lord  his  (',od.  Like  the  oak,  he  stands 
firm  amidst  the  storm,  defies  the  impo¬ 
tent  blasts  that  rage  around  his  head,  and 
outlives  the  fury  that  threatened  to 
root  him  from  his  toil. 

1  know  the  power  and  inveteracy  of 
prejudice,  the  diflTicully  of  pouring 
truths  into  minds  wedded  to  a  favourite 
error,  and  the  pertiuaeily  with  which 
lueii  adhere  to  the  opiuioiis  they  have 
once  maiulainrd,  how  weak  soever  the 
grouiiil  oil  which  they  rest  for  sup- 
poll;*  I  am  not,  iheitfore,  sanguine 
in  my  hopes  of  comiiicii'g  ll.ose,  who 
are  somewhat  iulvanced  in  life,  and  who 
think  Dneiling,  under  pecuiiar  circuin- 
sl.inces,  una\ oui.ihle,  that  what  1  have 
said  Upon  tins  ^uhjrcl  is  sh  icily  true, 
and  agreeahle  l«»  I  he  \.  ord  of  Ciod. 
Iful  !  am  now  p.irticulaily  cndca\our- 


•  S«»mr  men.  :ipd  rspeciallv  llu^e  wIjo 
h.nvc  >ieltleit  tlirtn-rl\r!i  serMinis  to  oliev 
llu*  aiithoiiiy  ol  this  evil  cusloni,  will,  1 
nni.'twarr,  on  rradiug  (lie-e  my  nh^erva- 
lions,  inrn  Ihrm  into  liiljriilr,  nnd  perhaps 
i:o  so  f.ir  :is  foarrtise  ilie  aiilhor  of  mran- 
ol  spirit,  and  of  ignornnre  of  the 
voiM;  lint  I  fi  l  l  H  full  personsion,  that 
there  is  not  a  Irnly  pious  man  in  Ihe  king¬ 
dom,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  nr  my,  who 
will  not  upon  thi»  .-nlijeet  coinride  with  me 
in  opinion,  and  ark  now  led;:c.  lhai  my  ren- 
fimenisiire  I'oiMided  upon  fioih.and  dr.'iwn 
iioui  the  M'vralcd  wisdom  of  tiod  himbeJf. 


ing  to  instil  principles  into  the 
of  the  young.  Here  1  have  ground  lu 
work  upon,  where,  1  trust,  the 
of  prejudice  and  error  have  not 
heen  sown,  or  have  not  y  et  taken  root 
too  deej)  to  be  eradicated. 

Let  me,  therefore,  exhort  you,  niy 
young  bearers,  to  permit  no  considera. 
tioii  whatever,  no  false  sense  of  honour, 
no  acute  feeling  of  injury,  no  ahvurd 
plea  of  neressily,  no  weak  compliance 
with  a  wicked  custom,  iu>  fear  of  Icin. 
poral  privation  or  suHering,  to  induce 
you  to  point  the  weapon  of  death  it 
the  breast  of  a  fellow-creature.  Lelil 
be  your  fixed  principle  always  to  fear 
Ciod  more  than  men ;  always  be  more 
anxious  to  avoid  bis  displeasure,  thao 
to  obtain  their  applause;  to  secure  hit 
favour,  than  to  incur  their  condemna¬ 
tion.  Do  your  duly,  as  enjoined  bj 
God  and  Christ,  and  dread  not  being 
termed  cowards;  for  none  will  call  you 
such,  but  those  who  have  indnbfj 
mistaken  notions  of  true  courage  and 
of  religious  obligation.  Doyonrduly, 
and  fear  not  disgrace;  for  none  will 
wish  to  heap  it  upon  you  hut  such  ai 
have  not  God  before  their  eyes.  Do 
your  duly,  and  good  men  will  applaud 
you,  and  admit  you  into  their  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  your  own  hearts  will  justify  your 
conduct,  and  the  consciousness  that 
God  looks  down  upon  you  with  an  eye 
of  approbation,  recording  every  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  every  siiflering  for  his  name'i 
sake  in  the  book  of  heaven,  will  raiic 
you  far  above  the  scorn  and  contumclj 
of  the  wicked. 

If  you  have  injured  another,  bumMc 
the  foolish  pride  of  your  nature,  and 
ask  his  fiirgiveness  :  for  surely  ycu 
must  allow,  that  there  is  moie  true 
honour  in  ai knoWledging  an  error, 
lhan  in  neglecting  to  repair  an  injiislice. 
Should  he  refuse  to  hear  yon,  and 
thirst  for  your  blood,  which  is  not  pro¬ 
bable,  do  not  add  to  your  injury  by 
committing  murder,  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  same. 

f  If  wronged  in  your  own  persons 

+  The  pr<jfr!«5ed  ohjecl  of  Itiiii  wlioscndi 
a  cliallenge  to  another,  is,  lo  obtain  satif 
fotfinn  for  an  injury  done  him.  Now,  I 
would  seriously  a^k  any  man  iri  his  «fn*rs, 
whaf  po-sihle  sati^farlion  ran  he  received 
from  this  Miinmary  mode  of  redie>sinj:  a 
wrong?  God  i.s  di^ohe>ed;  hiim.an  law* 
are  viointetl  j  a  hi  other’s  lilV  i<  de>lro>cdj 
families  are  involved  iu  inL-ery  ;  and  ihe 
bunivui  hiuibclf  i:,  di^gracru  in  the  estima* 
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ibow  that  you  possess  the  spirit,  nnd 
roTcrned  by  the  principli-H  <»t'  your 
half  rclijjio’ii  freely,  iiuhly,  j;ene- 
,»u»lv.  forgive,  tty  »<>  doing,  joii  will 
diwhirge  your  duly  iii  Ihc  «ighl«f 
t  (jod,  recomnieml  your  protesnioii 
I  bf  efhibiting  in  your  comliict  its  mild 
f  sad  merciful  effects,  \iill  feel  the  pleii- 
^  lurc  of  doin»  an  act  of  henevoleuce 
^  sod  peace,  and,  prohahly,  enjoy  at  last 
the  delightful  satisfaction  of  havin*; 
coDfcrled  an  enemy  into  a  friend,  anil 
liu^ht  him  hy  conciliation,  a  lr*isoii 
which  he  would  never  have  learnt  from 
;  prosecution  or  redress. 

If  wronged  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  are  dear  to  you,  an  injury,  no 
I  doubt,  most  difficult  to  he  endured, 
consign  the  offender  over  to  the  in¬ 
sulted  laws  of  his  country;  a  proceed¬ 
ing,  which  will  overwhelm  him  with 
’  more  shame,  and  give  him  greater 
cause  to  repent  of  his  inju.stice,  than 
I  any  inea.sure  of  resentment  you  may 
take,  or  any  summary  veiigeuncc  you 
I  may  execute  upon  his  per.sou.  Should 
the  nature  of  his  offence  he  such,  that 
the  laws  cannot  reach  it,  leave  him  to 
the  contempt  which  he  deserves  and 
will  receive;  leave  him  to  the  remorse 
I  of  a  guilty  conscience;  leave  him  to 
the  punishment  uf  Him  who  judgelh 
righteously,  and  who  hath  said,  Ven¬ 
geance  is  mine,  1  will  repay;'*  for  why 
should  you  put  yonr-selves  upon  nu 
equality  with  one  who  has  wronged 
you?  why  should  you  suffer  nn  evil 
action  in  another  to  urge  you  to  sin 
against  heaven  iu  ei'.deavouring  to  take 
)  away  his  life?  and  why  should  you  wish 
to  inflict  death  on  him,  whose  addi¬ 
tional  ofl'ence  against  you  has  made 
him  less  fit  to  die  ? 

In  fine,  be  assured  of  these  trulh.s, 
however  they  may  he  derided  by  a 
misjudging  world,  that  the  most  deadly 
injury  can  never  justify  au  act  of  ven¬ 
geance;  that  grievous  sin  attaches  to 
I  the  soul  that  attempts  to  entrench  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty;  and 
that  the  moment  you  seek  the  puni.sh- 

Iiueiil  of  an  offender  hy  an  act  which 
ri-1  gion  fori)ids,  you  prove  that  you 
have  cast  away  tiiat  fear  of  (iod  which 
rciigiuu  enjoins.” 


non  of  the  {rood;  and  his  peace  of  mind, 
he  has  any  cfm^cinijsnos  of  a  fniiire 
retribtiiinn,  nnd  .a  h»*arl  not  wholly  desti- 
lute  of  feeling,  broken  foi  ever;  where 
G  then  ii  the  satisfaction  f 
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“  The  mind  of  man  not  being  capable  of 
haxing  many  ideas  under  view  at  once, 
it  was  neie>'«ary  to  have  a  ftiirokiiuHr 
to  lay  np  hi)  ideas.” — l.oi  kk. 

Tua  LAW  OI’ON  HIOTS  AM>  SAUITIOOS 
MKL'l  INUS. 

IIT  PROFESSOR  CtlRlsr4AV. 

To  the  Tsilitor.  hie. 

SIR,  dray  a  Inn^  h^ept,  1 1,  1819. 

;\VIN(i  delivered  several  (  hnrgr* 
to  the  (irnnd  .tiiry  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  upon  general  subjects  of  law,  I 
have  been  rci|uestcd  liy  them,  ami  the 
Magistrates  of  tin?  hie,  to  print  thetii. 
They  are  now  in  the  Press,  with  large 
additions,  for  the  use  of  all  Jii<,tices  of 
the  Peace,  lint,  as  some  time  may  yet 
elapse  ’before  the  completion  ol  the 
work,  1  have,  therefore,  been  advised 
by  many  of  iny  friend.s  to  communicatu 
immediately  to  the  public  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  one  of  my  Charges, 
with  the  addition  intended  to  he  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  as  it  contains  wliat  1  trust 
will  he  considered  useful  ami  correct 
information,  with  a  reference  W  the 
lute  public  occurrences,  which  have 
greatly  interested  and  agitated  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  ;  and  1  am  induced  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  accede  to  their  advice,  as  no 
elucidation  can  now  be  obtained  upon 
the  suhject  from  any  of  the  Judges 
before  Hie  next  Spring  Assizes. 

“  Centtemrn  of  the  Crartd  Jurj/^ 

**  I  leuru  from  the  depositions  le. 
turned  to  me,  as  the  jiarties  are  hailed, 
and  therefore  iiyl  in  (he  Calendar,  that 
a  Hill  will  he  preferred  before  you  for 
au  unlawful  assembly,  or  a  riot,  or  fur 
an  incitement  to  produce  a  riot. 

Upon  (hat  .subject,  1  shall  trouble 
you  with  some  i/hservalions. 

**  A  riot  in  law  must  be  committed 
by  three  or  more. 

Hut  it  fell  to  my  lot,  some  years 
ago,  when  1  attended  (he  Sessions  at 
Manclw’ster,  to  pnder  an  imlielmeiit 
for  (he  solicitation  or  incitement  to 
commit  a  crime,  which  in  f.ict  vvas  not 
committed.  It  was  the  first  indictment 
ot  the  kind  that  ever  was  preferred  in 
any  ('oiirt.  and  after  two  arguments  in 
file  Court  <»(  King's  Hiuuli,  I.ord  Ken¬ 
yon  and  file  ('oiirt  held  tiial  it  had 
always  been  a  misdemeanor  hy  (he 
cuimiiou  law  of  i-jiglaud,  that  is,  by  ;i 
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law  inoro  ancient  than  any  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  eaintence. 

“  So,  an  iucileinrnt,  lolicilalion,  or 
inttigation,  to  commit  a  riot,  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  ii  an  indictable 
^crirac,  and  the  offender  or  offenders 
jrnilly  of  it  will  always  be  punished  by 
me  with  the  greatest  seferity. 

•*  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  say,  that 
I  believe  this  Isle  is  as  free  from  the 
seeds  of  sedition  and  disloyalty,  as  any 
part  of  the  King  of  England’s  domi¬ 
nions. 

“  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
check,  at  its  first  appearance,  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  unruly  spirits. 

“  It  is  a  wise  oriental  proverb,  that 
you  may  stop  a  fountain  with  a  bodkin, 
which,  if  permitted  to  flow,  will  soon 
carry  nway  a  camel  and  its  burthen ; 
or  what  many  of  you,  («eiitlciiien,  have 
reason  to  know,  when  your  rivers  are 
filled  by  extraordinary  floods,  if  the 
water  once  forms  a  small  rill  or  stream- 


of  it.  But  the  depositions  return^  u  It 

me  by  the  Magistrates,  compelled  |j 
to  make  the  foregoing  ohsenalioM  ll 
upon  the  subject.  || 

It  particularly  belonged  to  the  lub.  1 
ject  of  riot,  which  Dalton,  Haakin*i,  I 
and  all  the  best  writers  say,  a  mertin#  |{ 
upon  a  private  subject,  with  forr^,  11 
violence,  and  circumstances  of  intiim!  fi* 
dation  ;  and  there  is  very  little  said  iu  I! 
the  books,  what  will  be  the  conse<]urn.  p 
ces  where  there  is  a  meeting  to  take  I 


into  consideration  public  national  con. 


cerns,  and  when  those  who  meet  would  t 
clearly  be  guilty  of  a  riot,  if  the  [ 
occasion  of  the  assembly  had  been  of  i  I 
private  nature.  | 

In  all  such  cases,  the  parties  attend,  f 
ing  such  an  assembly  must  he  ^uiht  I 
either  of  high  treason,  or  of  a  nrndr. 
meanonr  of  a  much  higher  nature  than  ' 
that  of  a  common  riot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  has  called 
such  a  meeting,  when  it  does  not  - 


let  over  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  a  amount  to  high  treason,  a  great  riti, 
single  turf  or  spadeful  of  earth  would  or  a  rebellioui  assembly. 
have  stopped— if  it  continues  to  flow.  The  twofollowing  sentenceswilUhew 
in  a  few  minutes  it  will  become  deeper  Ihe  opinion  of  that  learned  man,  whm 
and  deeper,  till  the  torrent  carries  away  under  what  circumstances  the  par* 

the  strongest  bank  raised  upon  the  ties  in  a  public  assembly  may  be  guilly 
broadest  basis,  and  the  inundation  of  high  treason, 
sweeps  away  the  crops  of  many  thou-  “  VVhal  shall  be  said  a  levying  of 
sand  acres;  so,  if  the  banks  of  the  law  **  partly  a  question  of  fact,  for  it 

once  begin  to  be  broken  down,  if  the  **  every  nnlawfiil  or  riotous  asirro*  ^ 
breach  is  not  immediately  repaired  by  bly  of  many  persons  to  do  an  niilav.  | 
the  civil  power,  such  an  inundation  of  fu^  though,  dr  facto,  they  com*  | 
crime  may  be  the  consequence,  that  |l*c  fhey  intend,  that  makeis  y 


the  whole  power  of  the  (ioveriirnent  levying  of  war,  for  then  every  riut 


must  he  exerted  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  ruin  and  devastation. 

“  The  Magistracy  and  the  Civil  Power 
must  be  assisted  and  supported  by  atl 
who  have  a  just  regard  for  their  own 
lives,  liberty,  and  property. 

“  The  constable’s  siaff  is  the  ensign 


would  be  treason,  and  nil  the  acli 
against  riotous  and  unlawful  atscni* 
blies,  as  IS  H.  4.  cap.  7.,  ^  II.  5.  cap.  8., 
8  H.  0.  cap.  14.,  and  many  more  had 
been  vain  and  needless  ;  but  it  nuut  be 
such  an  asgembiy  as  carries  with  it 
speriem  belli,  as  if  they  ride  or  inarch 


of  English  liberty  ;  when  that  is  broken  yexillis  vxpliratis,  or  if  they  he  furmed  Tt 
and  tr.’impled  in  the  dust,  we  must  in-  companies,  cir  furnished  with  mili*  ii 


evitahly  become,  either,  the  prey  of  y  officers,  or  if  they  arc  armed  wilh 
the  most  savage  of  all  wild  beasts,  a  *uilitary  weapons,  as  swords,  guns,  billi, 
lawless  man,  or  the  most  abject  and  halberds,  pikes,  and  are  so  circum- 


degraded  of  staves;  viz.  those  of  a 
military  despotism.’* 


THK  LAW  vrov  RIOTS,  WITH  ORIFRVA* 


Tinvs  IV  ADDITION  TO  THE  CIIAUGE. 


An  indictment  was  preferred  in  the 
case  referred  to  in  the  ('harge,  hut  the 
Grand  Jury  returned  no  true  bill.  I 
consequently  did  not  know  what  the 
indictment  charged,  or  what  the  evi- 
deucc  was  given  before  them  in  support 


stanced,  that  it  may  be  reasonably  con* 
eluded  they  are  in  a  posture  of  war, 
which  circumstances  are  so  various, 
that  it  is  hard  to  define  them  all  parti¬ 
cularly. 

**  Only  the  general  expressions  in  sll 
the  indictments  of  this  nature,  that  1 
have  seen,  are  more  gurrrino  arraidti, 
and  sometimes  other  paiiiciilars  addrd 
us  the  fact  will  bear,  as  rum  vexillisee- 
pUvalif.  cum  armis  defensivis  el  efee- 
tivitf  cum  tympanh  cl  lubis :  but  ah 
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Ihoufhilbe  a  question  of  f:irt,  nliellicr 
fiar  bf  levied  or  conspired,  which  de* 
pendi  upon  evidence,  yet  some  overt 
act  must  he  shewn  in  the  indictment, 
upon  which  the  Court  may  judj^e;  and 
Ihi*  is  nsually  ino/io  f^uenintt 
of  armulio  or  conspii  inj;  to  ‘;et  arms  to 
mil  themselves.’* — I  Hale,  p.  c.  14‘). 

Jud^e  Foster,  a  mr>re  modern  \\  riter 
upon  Taw,  and  who  liears  the  hi:;hest 
character  for  hein^  a  sound  lawyer,  and 
also  for  hein^  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  tliinks  Lord  Hale  too  leni¬ 
ent  in  his  distinction  between  ievyin«^ 
war  against  the  Kin;;,  which  is  l)i;;ii 
treason,  and  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war, 
whirh  is  a  ^reat  misdemeanor,  only 
punishable  by  line  and  imprisonment. 
His  words  are  these  : 

“  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  spcakiii;; 
of  such  unlawful  assemidies,  as  may 
amount  to  a  levying;  of  war  within  the 
SjE.  111.  takelh  a  diflerence  between 
those  insurrections,  which  have  carried 
the  appearance  of  an  army  formed 
under  leaders,  and  provided  with  mili¬ 
tary  weapons,  and  with  drums,  colours, 
&c.  and  those  other  disorderly  tumul¬ 
tuous  assemlilies,  which  have  lieeii 
drawn  to;;eliicr,  and  conducted  to  pur¬ 
poses  manifestly  unlawful ;  hut  without 
any  of  the  ordinary  show  nr.J  apparatus 
of  war  before  menlioued. 

**  1  do  Qot  think  any  ;;rcat  stress  can 
he  laid  on  that  distinction.  It  is  true, 
that  in  case  of  levyin;;  war,  the  indict- 
lucnls  ;;encrall y  charge,  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war¬ 
like  manner;  and  where  the  case  would 
admit  of  it,  the  other  circiimstances  of 
■words,  guns,  drums,  colours,  &c.  have 
been  added.  But  1  think  the  merits  of 
the  case  liave  never  turned  singly  on 
any  of  these  circumstances.” — Foster, 

.And  he  proceeds  to  say — 

“But  every  insurrection,  which  in 
judgment  of  law  is  intended  .against  thu 
person  of  the  King,  be  it  to  dethrone 
or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to 
alter  his  measures  of  govern  men  t,  or 
to  remove  evil  Counsellors  from  uhont 
him — these  risings  all  amount  to  Icvy- 
iug  war  within  the  statute;  whether 
attended  viith  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  open  war  or  not.  And  every 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  though  nut  treason  within  the 
clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt 
art  within  the  other  clause  of  auiiposs- 
ing  the  King’s  death.  For  these  pur¬ 
poses  cannot  be  eflected  by  mini  hers 

Bump.  f  'o!,  LX XVI. Sc/;/.  LSI'J. 
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and  open  force  without  manifest  danger 
to  his  person.” 

“  liisiirreclioiis,  in  order  to  throw 
d(»wii  all  iiiclosures,  to  alter  the  e.sini)- 
lished  law,  or  change  religion,  to 
enhance  tlie  price  of  all  labour,  or  to 
open  all  piisons, — all  risings  in  order 
to  r-lfect  these  innovations  of  a  public 
ami  general  eoncei  n  by  an  armed  force, 
are.  in  coiisirnci ions  of  law,  high 
treason,  within  the  danse  of  levying 
wjir.  For  though  they  are  not  levelled 
at  the  pePMUi  ijf  the  King,  they  arc 
against  liis  H«>yal  Majesty  ;  and  besides, 
they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve 
all  the  hond.s  ot  society,  and  to  ileslroy 
all  properly  and  all  goveriiiiuml  too,  by 
nnmheis  and  an  arnu'd  force.  Ihsm- 
reclions  likewise  tor  redressing  national 
grievances,  or  lor  tlie  expulsion  td' 
foreigners  in  general,  or  indeod  of  any 
single  nation  living  here  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  King,  or  for  the  refor- 
inatloii  of  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  .*1 
public  nature,  iwid  in  which  the  insur¬ 
gents  have  no  special  interest, —  risings 
to  etVect  these  ends  hy  force  and  nuin- 
hers,  are,  hy  construclioB  of  law.  within 
the  clause  of  levying  war.  For  they 
are  levelh'd  at  the  King’s  Crown  and 
Koyal  Dignity.” — Foster,  2t(). 

The  learned  Judge  Foster  has  ex- 
pressed  this  with  so  much  confidence, 
that  future  Judges  would  agree  with 
him  that  he  seems  to  exult  in  ditVeiing 
both  from  Lord  Hale  and  from  Loid 
Coke,  for  he  adds  the  following  noti* : 

“  The  .‘siimniary,  p.  I.*!.  (Loid  Hale) 
layelli  down  a  ditferent  rule,  ami  so 
doth  .i  Just.  14.  (Lord  Coke).  Hut  the 
law  is  niislfihtn  in  lUvue  hooks.'* 

1  have  slated  what  I  find  laid  down 
hy  the  highest  judicial  aiitliorilies,  res. 
peeling  levying  war  against  the  King, 
high  treason,  or  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
war,  a  great  inisdemeaimr. 

But  a  cons]ilracy  to  change  the  laws 
liy  torcc  and  violence ;  a  cuuspiracy  tir 
revile  and  degrade  the  laws  and  go\ em¬ 
inent  of  the  country;  a  conspiracy  to 
induce  the  subjects  to  withdraw  their 
obedience  from  the  laws  and  govern¬ 
ment;  a  conspiracy  to  team  to  marcit 
and  to  learn  military  exercist's  with 
ill! cut  to  resist  the  civil  ollicers  ol  the 
government;  all  Ihe^e,  when  lh«‘y  are 
nut  thought  to  come  within  the  law  ol 
high  treason,  are  offences  of  the  like 
nature  hy  the  comtnoii  law,  and  eveiy 
Court  must  punish  a  parly  lound  guiiiy 
of  any  of  them  in  proportion  to  lUe 
danger  whicli  it  thinks  the  crime  piu- 
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ducct  to  Ihe  tranquillity  and  happtneii 
of  the  reft  of  liii  Mojcily’i  tuhjecti. 

Lord  Hale  afterwards  considers  this 
important  qiieslioD ;  viz.: 

“  It  there  be  a  great  riot  or  rebellious 
assembly^  how  far  the  killing  of  such 
persons  in  suppressing  of  them  is  cri¬ 
minal,  is  to  be  seen.” — I  Hale,  p.  6, 
495. 

He  then  recites  a  Statute  which  was 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  which  expired  at  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  a  Statute  to 
prevent  Meetings  to  procure  a  change 
in  the  laws  respecting  religion,  by  force 
and  violence.  Lord  Hale  recites  part 
of  it,  though  il  had  expired,  which 
enacts ;  — 

“  That  if  twelve  persons,  so  iinlawr- 
fully  assembled  after  request  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  shall  continue  together  ; 
and  if  any  of  them  happen  to  be  killed 
in  or  about  the  suppressing  or  taking 
them,  the  Sheritf,  Justice,  Mayor,  and 
their  assistants,  shall  be  discharged  and 
unpunishable  for  the  same  against  the 
Queen  and  all  others.** 

He  then  proceeds  in  his  own  words, 
thus  :  — 

“  And  it  seems,  as  to  this  manner  of 
killing  rioters  that  resist  the  ministers 
of  justice  in  their  apprehending,  it  is  no 
other  but  what  the  common  law  allows ; 
or  at  least  what  the  statute  of  18  H.  4. 
cap.  7.  implicitly  allows  to  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  with  the  i'herilV  or  rnder- 
^heriir  of  the  County,  by  giving  them 
power  to  raise  the  posse  comilatus,  if 
need  be,  aud  to  arrest  the  rioters  ;  and 
they  arc  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  if 
they  neglect  their  duty  herein.’* 

And  with  this  agrees  Mr.  Dalton, 
cap.  46.  p.  115.  cap.  98.  p.  249.  and 
Crompt.  de  Pace.  62.  b. ; — 

“  Nota,  que  Viscount  et  Justices  do 
Peace  point  prendre  tants  des  homines 
in  harneys,  quant  sont  neceesury,  et 
guns,  &c.,  et  tuer  les  rioters,  sils  nc 
voileni  eux  rendre,  come  fuit  pris  in 
case  de  Drayton  Basset,  car  le  statute 
IS  H.  4.  cap.  7.  parle,  quils  eux  arres- 
tent;  et  si  les  Justices  on  ascuns  de 
leur  company  tue  ascun  des  rioters,  que 
lie  Toil  rendre  n’est  ofl'ence  in  lui,  come 
fuitauxi  prise  in  le  dit  case  de  Drayton 
Basset.** 

And  note,  that  though  the  statute  of 
1  Eliz.  was  th(*n  in  force,  yet  that  was 
not  a  case  within  that  statute,  nor 
depending  on  it. 

Aud  it  seems  the  same  law  is  for 
the  cootUblo  of  a  Till ;  iu  case  a  riot 
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happens  within  a  vill,  he  may  asicmble 
force  within  his  vill  to  arrest  the  rioten 
aud  if  he  or  those  assembled  in  hit 
assistance  come  to  arrest  the  rioten 
and  they  resist,  aud  be  killed  by  the 
constalde  or  any  of  bis  assistants,  the 
constable  and  his  assistants  are  dii. 
punishable  for  the  same,  for  he  ii 
enabled  hereunto  by  the  common  law, 
as  being  an  officer  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  and  may  cominand  per¬ 
sons  to  his  assistance,  and  if  they  re¬ 
fuse,  they  are  hneable  for  it. 

“  And  farther,  the  statute  of  17  R.  2. 
cap.  8.  commands  and  authorises  the 
King's  Ministers  to  use  all  their  power 
to  take  and  suppress  such  riots  aud 
rioters,  and  a  constable  is  the  King'i 
Minister;  and  the  statute  of  18  U.  4. 
cap.  7.  is  no  repeal  of  this  statute,  so 
that  the  killing  of  a  rioter  by  a  Sheriil', 
Justice  of  Peace,  or  Constable,  wheu 
he  will  resist  and  not  submit  to  the 
arrest,  seems  to  be  no  felony  at  common 
law,  nor  makes  any  forfeiture,  for  they 
do  but  their  office,  and  are  punishable 
if  they  neglect  il.” — 1  Hale,  p.  c.  495. 

This  is  clearly  laid  down  by  that  great 
and  humane  Judge,  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
who  every  where  cites  Dalton  aud 
Crompton  with  approbation. 

Crompton  has  said  shortly  : — 

“That  a  Sheriff  or  Justices  of  the 
Peace  come  to  suppress  rioters,  and 
one  of  them  who  come  with  the  Sheriff 
or  Justice  is  killed  by  one  of  the 
rioters,  this  is  murder,  as  well  in  him  a* 
in  all  the  other  rioters,  who  are  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  so  it  was  taken  in  the  case 
of  Drayton  Basset,  22  Eliz.’* 

This  was  held  in  that  case,  if  the 
Sheriff  or  any  one  that  comes  with  him 
kills  any  of  the  rioters,  who  resist,  that 
it  is  no  offence  iu  him.— Crompt.  286. 

Crompton  has  also  said,  that 

“  Hume  vieni  al  Sessions  ou  al  mar¬ 
ket  ove  scs  servants  in  barncis  coment 
que  son  intent  nest  a  faire  ascum  riots, 
uncore  est  riot  pur  Ic  matier  do  lour 
vener.** — 02  a 

That  is,  a  man  comes  to  the  Sessions 
or  the  market  with  his  servants  in 
armour,  although  his  intent  is  not  to 
make  any  riot,  still  it  is  a  riot  by  the 
manner  of  their  coming ;  and  for  this 
Crompton  cites  Marrow,  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  whose  lectures  in  manuscript 
are  of  the  highest  authority  upon  these 
subjects. 

This  is  surely  good  sense  and  good 
law,  which  1  should  recommend  to  the 
fODfideralion  of  all  Magistrates,  aud 
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which,  as  lon^  as  I  live,  I  shall  adopt 
inyuelf  in  every  place  where  1  have  Ihe 
authority  to  act  as  a  Ma^^islrate.  Wher¬ 
ever  a  meeting  is  convened  tor  the  dis- 
elusion  either  of  a  private  or  a  public 
subject,  and  any  one  or  more  persons 
come  to  it  with  banners,  caps  ot  liheri  v, 
drums,  or  military  music,  or  any  slick 
or  start',  which  they  would  not  use  in 
^oin^  to  church,  to  a  court  ot  justice, 
to  market,  meeting-house,  to  any  place 
of  divine  worship,  to  a  friendly  society, 
or  to  any  pacific  and  sociable Xrongrega- 
tioii  of  persons  of  either  sex,  1  should 
treat  such  persons,  and  all  who  encou¬ 
raged  them,  os  rioters;  and  if  the 
meeting  were  to  take  into  consideration 
a  proposed  change  in  the  laws  and  the 
govenmienl  of  the  country,  I  should 
consider  them  infinitely  more  danger¬ 
ous  rioters,  than  if  the  subject  hud 
been  of  a  private  nature. 

How  such  rioters,  and  all  rioters  may 
be  treated  by  one  or  more  Justices,  is 
very  clearly  stated  both  by  Crompton 
and  Dalton. 

Crompton  says — 

“  L'n  Justice  poits  prendre  royollers, 
ft  poet  eiix  imprisoner,  et  eux  Iyer  al 
bun  port  per  34  Ed.  3.  c.  1.” — Crotnp. 
1.63  a. 

That  is,  one  Justice  may  apprehend 
rioters,  and  may  imprison  them,  and 
may  hind  them  to  their  good  behaviour, 
by  31  Ed.  3.  c.  1. 

Dalton  says — 

“  There  is  no  doubt  hut  that  the 
Justices  of  l*eace,  (without  the  Sherilf 
or  tInder-JSherilV)  upon  all  riots,  may 
and  ought  first  to  go  to  the  place,  and 
such  rioters  as  they  shall  see  or  find 
riotously  assembled,  they  may  and 
ought  to  arrest  them,  and  to  take  away 
their  armour  and  weapons,  audio  re¬ 
move  amt  commit  the  rioters,  or  may 
cause  them  to  find  sureties  for  the 
peace  or  good  behaviour;  and  for  want 
of  such  sureties,  may  commit  them  to 
the  gaol.  Ail  which  one  Justice  of 
Peace  may  do.” — Dalton,  c.  82. 

If  a  Member  of  Ihe  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  the  first  Nobleman,  in  the 
land,  were  so  acting  as  a  rioter,  every 
Justice  may  and  ought  to  bind  him  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  may  bind  every 
other  person  to  be  of  good  behaviour, 
and  for  want  of  sutiicient  sureties  may 
cemmit  them  to  gaol  or  to  the  house  of 
correction.  All  this  is  the  antient  law 
of  the  land.  It  is  i|uile  a  vulgar  error, 
that  the  power  to  suppress  riots  depends 


upon  the  I  Geo.  s.  c.  5.  generally 
called  the  Riot  Act. 

In  Ihe  first  )ear  after  the  accession 
ot  the  present  family  to  the  throne,  and 
before  the  rehellioii  in  the  year  1715, 
the  kingdom  had  been  disturbed  by 
riotous  meetings ;  such  as  may  be  called 
rebellions  assemblies ;  and  all  who  were 
present  at  them  might  have  lieen  dis¬ 
persed,  n}ipreheiuled,  and  treated  as  is 
before  explained:  but  that  this  might 
he  done  more  etfectiially  in  future,  it 
was  enaeted,  that  if  any  twelve  or  more 
were  nsseinhied  in  a  riotous  manner, 
and  if  any  Justice  should  approach 
them,  and  make  the  proclamation 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  if  they  did 
not  disperse  within  one  hour  after¬ 
wards,  each  individual  of  the  riotous 
assembly  was  liable  to  suiter  death. 

The  constables  had,  before  this 
statute,  precisely  the  same  power  to 
disperse  Ihe  rioters,  and  had  the  same 
power  of  calling  others  to  their  aid  and 
assistance,  as  they  had  after  it. 

What  Hawkins  has  said  upon  this 
subject  is  ci]ually  true,  whether  the 
Riot  Act  has  been  read  or  not  read. 

“  In  some  cases  (he  says),  wherein 
the  law  authorizes  force,  it  is  not  only 
lawful,  l)iit  also  coiniiiendabl^,  to  make 
use  of  it,  as  for  a  inherin'  or  constable, 
or  perhaps  even  for  a  private  person, 
to  asscmhle  a  competent  niiniher  of 
people,  in  order  with  force  to  suppress 
rebels  or  rioters,  and  afterwards  with 
such  force  actnaliv  to  suppress  them.’* 
R.  I.  c.  63.  s.  2. 

(  an  then  the  Justices,  the  Siieriff,  or 
the  constables  cnii  in  a  military  force, 
to  assist  them  in  suppressing  u  riot  or 
rebellious  asseinhiy,  and  in  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  persons  guilty  of  it? 

It  has  long  been  determined,  that  a 
mililary  force  may  be  called  in  to  assist 
the  execution  of  a  legal  power  by  civil 
otiicers.  Tiie  Sergeant  al  Arms  called 
in  soldiers  to  assist  him  in  breaking 
into  liic  house  of  Sir  Francis  Riirdeli 
in  execution  of  lite  Speaker's  warrant, 
and  to  aid  him  in  conveyiug  Sir  Francis 
to  the  Tower. 

That  was  declared  to  he  legal  hy  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  upon  a 
w  rit  of  error  1o  the  other  eight  Judges, 
Sir  James  Mansfield  cxpiessed  their 
unanimous  opinion  in  Iho  follow ing 
words  ;  — 

Since  much  has  been  said  about 
soldiers,  1  will  correct  a  strange  mis- 
lukeii  noliou  which  has  got  abioad,  thaj 
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hccainc  men  arc  loldieri,  they  cra^o  to 
he  iiliziMiit ;  a  moIiIUt  Ih  uilh  ail 

the  riglili  ot  other’ ciliziMM,  and  is 
bound  to  ail  the  duties  of  other  citiztMis, 
and  he  is  as  much  hound  to  prevent  a 
breach  of  the  peace  «)r  a  fcIo»iy,  as  any 
other  citizen.  In  17 HO,  this  mistake 
extended  to  an  alarininf'  de«;ree;  sol- 
«liers  willi  arms  in  their  hands  stood  hy 
and  saw  felonies  committed,  houses 
Imrnt,  and  pulled  down  before  their  eyes 
l>y  persons  whom  they  might  lawfully 
haveput todeath,ifthey  could  notother- 
wrise  prevent  them,  without  interfering; 
some  hccaiise  they  had  no  commanding 
ofiicer  to  give  them  the  command,  and 
some  because  there  was  no  justice  of 
the  peace  with  them.  It  is  the  more 
.  extraordinary,  because  formerly  the 
po>se  comitatns^  which  was  the  strength 
to  prevent  felonies,  must  in  a  great 
proportion  have  consisted  of  military 
tenants,  who  held  lands  by  the  tenure 
i)f  military  service.  If  it  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  preventing  mis¬ 
chief,  or  for  the  execution  of  the  law, 
it  is  not  only  the  right  of  soldiers,  but 
it  is  their  duty  to  exert  themselves  in 
assisting  the  execution  of  a  legal  pro¬ 
cess,  or  to  prevent  any  crime  or  mis¬ 
chief  being  cummilted.  It  is  therefore 
highly  important  that  the  mistake 
should  he  corrected  which  supposes  that 
an  Knglishmaii,  by  taking  upon  him 
the  addilioual  rharneter  of  a  soldier, 
puts  oil'  any  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  an  Kiiglishiii.in.  VVe  ar>*  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  plea  is  sutlicii'nt,  and 
that  the  judgment  must  be  atbiiiied.'* 


lUirdett  V.  .Abbot,  4  Taunton’s  Rp. 
ports',  4  ID. — 1  Hl‘2. 

This  is  now  so  fully  and  clearlf 
eslahiished,  that  no  priifessional  man 
will  ever  again  attempt  to  controvert 
it.  What  I  have  collected  upon  this 
important  subject  has  been  the  law  for 
many  ages  past,  and  will  he  the  law  for 
all  ages  to  come,  if  it  is  not  revrrsrd 
by  the  united  authority  of  the  Kin», 
Lords,  and  Coiumous,  in  rarliameiit 
nsseiuhled.  (iod  forbid  that  Justicci 
of  the  Peace  should  ever  exert  a  vigour 
he)  Olid  the  law,  and  God  forbid  that 
they  should  neglect  to  exercise  their 
legal  power  to  previml  the  exertion  of 
such  a  vigour  hy  desparale  individuah. 

The  anarchy  on  one  side  is  more  to 
he  dreaded,  than  the  tyranny  on  the 
other. 

(iood  laws  ought  perpetually,  or  ai. 
often  as  there  is  a  just  occasion,  to  be 
brought  into  action.  If  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  sleep  for  a  while,  the  enemy, 
hy  vigilaiue  and  union  liecomes  so 
strong  and  powerful,  that  it  is  a  difli- 
cult  matter  to  overcome  a  numerous 
body,  where  one  or  a  few  at  a  lime 
could  easily  have  been  <  rushed 
and  subdued,  and  where  luimheis  arc 
encouraged  in  I  heir  progress  hy  au 
infinity  of  audacious  mischief  makers, 
who  deny  the  existence  and  energy  of 
iudisputahle  legal  authority,  merely 
because  it  has  rarely  been  brought  into 
public  view. 

1  remain.  Sir. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
I’.I).  CIIiUSriAN. 
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Invasion  by  /i?  to  the 

Jcrr»»io*t  of  Henry  the  I'HIth.  Jiy 
the  Kev.  John  Lin^ard.  'd  vols.  4to. 
pp.  1 7  Ha. 


rillir,  present  History  is  comprised 
.4  in  three  volumes.  Ito.  :  a'ui  the 


.1  in  three  volumes,  Ito.;  a'ld  the 
^rrative,  which  commence.*  wah  the 


period  from  which  \r.  dated  the  earliest 
k;.t)w ledge  of  Ihe  hlamJ,  is  continued 
to  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  It  will 
soon  he  followed  by  the  History  from 
that  period  to  the  Hevoliitiim  in  IGHH. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  I.ingard’s  History  is 
peculiarly  luminous  and  judicious.  His 
di't.iil  ol  f.icts  is  plain  and  iinv.irnislud. 
These  are  all  derived  iruin  the  most  au* 
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thcntic  iourrc*  Mhich  contemporary 
urilcM  can  supply.  It  U  not  a  history 
of  conjectures,  of  fallacious  deiliiftioiis 
andrcasoiiioj's.  Thoii;;h  the  writer  is  a 
Catholic,  the  work  is  tree  from  all  reli- 
rious  prejudices.  Mr.  Linpud,  e\<‘n  on 
subjects  which  relate  to  the  church,  ne¬ 
ver  sidVers  hiscreed  to  mislead  hisjud;;- 
lueut  or  pervert  his  narrative.  Thus, 
therefore,  in  this  valuable  publication, 
wp  have  tlie  advantajje  of  possessinjj  a 
History  which  may  safely  be  entrusted 
to  the  perusal  of  the  juvenile  reader, 
wilhour  any  danj^er  of  infeclin"  his 
mind  with  superstition  on  the  one 
hand,  or  infidelity  on  the  other. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Lin^ard  is  clear  and 
animated.  His  diligence  is  exemplary  x 
his  research  laborious;  and  in  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  witii  our  ancient 
annalists  he  has  never  been  surpassed. 
His  qiialilications  for  the  important 
work  he  has  undertaken  are  all  of  the 
6rst  order:  and  no  Kn;;lish  historian 
ever  came  to  his  diflicult  undertaking 
better  prepared  to  execute  it  with  suc¬ 
cess.  It  iscomposed  without  any  refer- 
cncc  to  modern  compilers,  and  may 
lheref<»re  he  justly  rejjanled  as  a  new 
History  ,  if  compared  with  the  History 
of  lliinie,  it  will  he  Idund  to  set  inaeew 
and  a  clearer  light  many  doul)tfni  and 
obscure  points  on  which  the  Scottish 
historian,  either  from  prejudice  or  in¬ 
attention,  has  formed  dii  erroneous 
judgment. 

The  first  sixty-three  pages  of  the 
work  contain  an  account  of  the  slate 
of  (ireal  Hritain  when  it  first  vi¬ 
sited  by  the  Howans;  und  of  the'eon- 
dilion  of  the  natives  as  long  as  they 
leinained  under  their  dominion.  Mr. 
Hume  has  devoted  only  eight  octavo 
pnges  to  tl'.is  portion  of  our  nalioiiai 
hi'iiory.  In  llie  Savov  period  of  our 
annals,  Mr.  hingard  has  evinced  a  pro¬ 
found  insight  into  the  genius  and  man¬ 
ners  of  that  people:  Ihcir  tenures  and 
services,  their  courts  of  law  and  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings,  the  system  of  their 
government,  and  the  spirit  of  their 
l»*gi'ilalioii.  He  has  aecuralely  described 
the  important  im|)rovemenls  which  the 
.Normans  engrafted  upon  our  !>axon  in- 
Mitutions ;  ami  in  each  reign  he  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  changes 
that  were  sticcossivciy  made  in  our  con- 
dilution. 

Hiir  limits  alTord  us  not  the  means  of 
entering  into  detail  ;  hut  we  will  cnrsi)- 
^'ly  inenlion  two  or  three  parlicnlnrs, 
HcftLewi,  Vol.  I.  page  yT5,  that  before 


the  Conquest  two-thirdi  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  I'ngland  were  slaves,  and  sold 
like  cattle  in  the  market,  and  that  the 
merchants  of  Hrisiol  were  the  last  to 
abandon  the  Irnflic  :  he  proves,  page 
360  in  the  same  volume,  that  onr  mo¬ 
narchy,  previous,  and  even  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  was  elec¬ 
tive:  that  many  of  the  Kings  of  Scot¬ 
land,  parliculurly  Malcolm  (page  417, 
Vol.  I.),  swore  fealty,  as  a  vassal  of  the 
English  crown,  for  the  whole  of  his 
dominions  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
England.  His  penetration  has  induced 
him  to  reject  many  fictions  that  have 
hitherto  been  admitted  as  iiiidoiibted 
truths.  For  instance  :  (he  story  of 
Alfred  visiting  the  Danish  camp  in  the 
disguise  of  a  harper;  with  that  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor’s  queen,  Edilhn, 
walking  over  nine  hiiniing  plough¬ 
shares.'  The  wonderful  and  romantic 
tales  told  of  llohert  Wallace  are  shewn 
to  he  fahtilons  exaggerations.  Wo 
could,  if  onr  limits  permitled  ns,  enu¬ 
merate  many  other  signal  proofs  of  his 
penetration  and  research.  Hut  we  must 
content  ourselvi's  with  stating,  that  the 
origin  of  our  civil,  military,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  instilnlions,  is  shewn  ip  the 
clearest  and  most  interesting  light. 

We  shall  conclude  our  slight  notice  of 
this  inestimable  addition  to  otir  histori¬ 
cal  literature  with  an  extract  from  the 
work  itself,  which  will  serve  as  a  speri- 
inen  of  the  sty  )e  in  which  it  is  composed, 
and  of  the  ability  and  research  which  it 
displays.  Alter  describing  a  pestilence 
(in  I3r>l)  as  general  and  destructive  as 
any  that  is  recorded  in  history,  the 
author  says, 

“  The  piety  of  the  nge  attributed  this 
destructive  visitation  to  the  anger  of  the 
Almighty:  hut  in  speculating  on  the 
causes  w  hich  provoked  that  anger,  every 
writer  seems  to  liavc  been  swayed  by 
personal  prejudices,  or  local  considera¬ 
tions.  All,  however,  embrace  the  op- 
.portuuity  to  inveigh  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  extravagance  of  dress,  the  silk 
hfiods  and  party-coloured  coats  of  Iho 
men,  their  deep  sleeves  and  narrow  con¬ 
fined  waists,  tile  indecent  shortness  of 
their  hose,  and  the  ridiculous  length  of 
their  pointed  shoes,  the  bushy  lieard  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  tail  of  hair  behind.*  ^ome 
had  even  the  temerity  to  extend  their 
censure  to  the  females,  whom  they 
uH'ceted  to  describe  as  having  re- 


•  Chaucer,  I9S.  Gaguin,  npud  Spoiid. 
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flounced  the  native  modesty  of  the 
seXf  to  npe  the  niatiiuT^,  and  adopt 
in  a  great  incafure  the  dress  of  the 
men.  No  lady  of  distinction,  if  wc 
may  believe  them,  could  now  ride  on  a 
|)alfrey  :  she  mnst  he  mounted  on  a 
spirited  charger.  Her  head  was  en¬ 
circled  with  a  turban,  or  covered  with  a 
species  of  mitre  of  enormous  height, 
trom  the  summit  of  which  ribbons 
Uoated  in  the  air  like  the  streamers 
from  the  head  of  a  mast.  Her  tunic 
was  half  of  one  colour,  and  half  of 
another;  a  zone,  deeply  embroidered, 
and  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  con¬ 
fined  her  waist,  and  from  it  were  sus¬ 
pended  in  front  two  daggers  in  their 
respective  pouches.  Thus  attired  she 
rode  in  the  company  of  her  knight 
to  justs  aud  tournaments,  partook  of 
the  ditVerent  diversions  of  the  men.  and 
hy  her  levity  and  indiscretion  alt'orded 
food  to  the  lovers  and  retailers  of  scan¬ 
dal.*  Whatever  the  reader  may  think 
of  these  censures,  he  must  be  enter¬ 
tained  with  the  descriptions.  Rut  there 
is  one  discovery  1  must  not  omit,  that 
of  the  fanatics  denominated  llagellants, 
or  whippers.  It  was  their  peculiar 
felicity  not  only  to  know,  that  the 
mortality  had  been  sent  in  punishment 
of  sin.  but  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
only  means  by  which  the  remission 
of  sin  could  be  eOected.  Divided  into 
companies  of  male  end  female  de¬ 
votees,  tinder  a  leader  and  two  masters, 
they  stripped  themselves  naked  to  the 
waist,  and|)ub!icly  scourgtil  themselves 

•  Knyght.  In  a  siainte  was 

pa«se»t  fo  reprcjis  exlraxapanre  of  (ln*ss,  to 
wliif  li  ill  (lie  preainhSi*  i-  aitribntod  the 
povrrty  of  the  nation.  I  is  ;>r  »liiltilions  ex- 
teinl  to  ^i V  rla(i*>es,  I.  iMihotirers  and  work- 
inrn  ;  Ma‘.ler>  and  y»*omen  ;  .S.  (icnlle- 
inrn  and  e‘f|niies  wl.oxe  inrome  docs  not 
rxceeil  IDO  marks  per  aniuiin.  and  inrr- 
ehants  and  tradesmen  \\la).«*e  goods  are  va¬ 
lued  at  jC'oIU)  ;  4.  l*ersoijs  of  the  same  de- 
gre«' as  the  hi't,  tint  with  lands  or  goods 
of  twice  the  \nine;  5.  Knights  with  an  in¬ 
come  not  exceeding  V(K)  marks  per  annum  ; 
0.  Do,  with  an  income  of  4(K)  marks  or 
more,  I'or  each  clnss  the  cloth  is  regu- 
Inled  by  a  fixed  price.  Ti  e  use  of  silk, 
rloih  of  gold,  gohl  and  silver,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  nnd  furs,  is  absoltilelv  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  three  first ;  of  cloth  of  gold, 
of  clonks,  mantles,  nnd  cow  ns.  trimmed 
with  the  more  precious  furs,  to  the  two 
next.  'I'hr  la-t  were  allowed  to  wear  all 
these  things,  with  the  exception  of  ermine 
nnd  jewels.  Ladies  belonging  to  the  two 
last  rln^sen  might  we.ar  jewels  iu  tltcir 
head  diess.  Kul.  l*arl.  ii. 


or  each  other,  till  their  tthouldenne^ 
covered  with  bloud.  This  cxjiiaio^, 
ceremony  was  repealed  every  inornirf 
and  afternoon  lor  thirly-thrce  dan 
equal  in  number  to  the  yean  winrij 
Christ  is  thought  to  have  lived 
earth;  after  which  they  returned  u 
their  former  employments,  cleaiwrd 
from  sin  hy  “  the  baptism  of  blood” 
The  flagellants  appeared  first  in  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  hut  missionary  societies 
soon  formed,  and  they  hastened  loin- 
part  the  knowledge  of  this  new  gospel 
foreign  nations. t  They  spread  with 
rapidity  over  Poland,  Germany,  andlht 
Low  Countries.  From  France  they  were 
excluded  at  the  request  of  the  Popr, 
who  had  issued  a  severe  constitutioo 
against  them::|;  but  a  colony  reached 
FiUgland,  and  landed  in  London  to  Ihe 
amount  of  one  hundred  nnd  twenty  mro 
and  women.  Finch  day  at  the  appoint- 
cd  hour  they  assembled,  ranged  then- 
selves  in  two  lines,  and  moved  rIowIt 
through  the  streets,  scourging  their  na¬ 
ked  shoulders,  and  chanting  a  snrred 
hymn.  .At  a  known  signal  all,  with  the  i 
exception  of  the  last,  threw  ihemseliei  1 
flat  on  the  ground.  He.  us  he  paskcdbi 
his  companions,  gave  each  a  lavh,  and 
then  also  lay  down.  The  others  fok 
lowed  iu  succession,  till  every  indivi- 
dunl  ill  his  turn  had  received  a  stroke 
from  the  whole  brotherhood.  The  citi¬ 
zens  gazed  and  marvelled,  pitied  and 
commended  :  but  they  ventured  no  far¬ 
ther.  Their  faith  was  loo  weak  ;  or 
I  heir  feelings  were  too  acute :  and  Ihrr 
allowed  the  strangers  to  monopolize  to 
themselves  this  novel  and  extraordinary 
grace.  The  missionaries  made  not  i 
single  proselyte,  and  were  compelled  to 
return  home  with  the  liarrcn  satislac- 
tion  of  having  done  their  duty  in  the 
face  of  an  unbelieving  generation.^ 

T/iC  Veteran :  or,  Matrivioninl  I'elifi’ 
tie»  :  A  Aovel,  3  Vols.  l2mo. 

Thkre  are  few  species  of  wrilin; 
which  aflbrd  so  much  scope  for  origt- 

+  Johnes'  Froi»s.  ii.  Rzov.  adaon. 

IS40. 

^  L’F,\rsqiio  has  given  ns  two  stanzas  of 
one  of  ilieir  hymns,  p.  531.  4  hey  ran  in 

the  fellow  ing  strain  : 

“  Throngb  love  »»f  man  the  Saviour  rnme, 
Thioo'li  love  of  man  be  died: 

He  '-nfiVred  want,  repro.arh. and  sbatne, 
Was  scourged,  ami  erm  ified. 

Oh  !  think  then  on  ihy  Saviour's  pain, 

Ami  lash  the  sinner,  lavh  again." 

k  Wals.  IHf).  A\csb.  179,  IbO.  Murio. 
105,  Stow,  240, 
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ai  the  Novel,  yet  unfortunately 
there  is  none  in  which  so  little  of  that 
flUslitY  found.  In  the  roman¬ 

tic,  llie  sentimental,  the  satirical,  the 
didictic,  and  indeed  every  other  class 
of  this  department  of  literature  certain 
preccdeuti  exist,  to  which  it  is  ciis- 
lomiry  to  refer  as  tests  of  excellence: 
the  leaders  in  each  school  are  severally 
distinguished  by  what  the  coniioiseurs 
io  art  call  manner^  and  this  peculiarity 
ireaerally  pervades  the  works  of  their 
respective  followers.  There  are  some 
usages  also,  which,  by  lon^  practice, 
have  acquired  the  force  of  law,  equally 
binding  on  the  master  and  the  disciple, 
and  theohservanceof  which,  has  tended 
to  produce  that  uniformity  which  has 
been  so  long  a  subject  (»!'  complaint. 
It  seems,  for  instance,  to  he  receivinl  as 
a  primary  rule,  in  the  composition  of 
these  pictures  of  life,  that  courtship 
ihould  be  represented  as  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
bationary  pilgrimage,  and  wedlock,  the 
land  of  promise,  where  it  is  to  termi- 
uile.  Thus  the  whole  course  of  the 
iction  is  confined  to  the  progress  of  a 
love  affair,  which  however  ingeniously 
diversified,  proves,  in  too  many  instan¬ 
ces,  a  mere  variation  of  scenes  and 
incidents  which  have  before  been  de¬ 
tailed.  Nor  is  the  tyranny  of  custom 
le«s  discernahic  in  the  personages  in¬ 
troduced,  than  in  the  transactions  which 
form  the  ground  work  of  a  novel. 
The  heroines  have  in  general  a  striking 
fanuly  likeness  :  the  suitors  display  cor¬ 
respondent  traits  of  hereditary  allinity  ; 
and  the  villains,  those  indispensable 
agents  in  fiction,  are  cognizable  by 
kiudred  features  of  either  fraud  or 
ferocity.  In  some  cases  the  resem¬ 
blance  has  almost  the  effect  of  identity, 
and  wc  distinguish,  under  a  change  of 
name  and  circumstances,  a  knot  of  old 
friends,  with  as  little  dilliculty  as  in 
each  successive  pantomime  we  renew 
our  acquaintance  with  Harlequin,  Co¬ 
lumbine,  the  conjuror,  the  pantaloon, 
the  lover,  and  the  clown.  'The  parallel 
would  hold  good  to  the  termination, 
for  ill  both  instances,  after  the  usual 
•eriei  of  stolen  assignations,  provoking 
interruptions,  escapes,  separations,  and 
reuconlres,  the  parlies  join  hands  and 
the  curtain  fails. 

This  want  of  originality  in  our 
novelists,  is  in  a  great  m(*a.siire  ascriba- 
hie  to  a  |uisiilanimous  diffidence  in  their 
own  powers  of  invention,  which  leads 
them  to  seek  popiil.irily  by  the  beaten 
fu«d,  rather  than  venture  on  aii  uutried 


path.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
press  teems  with  a  multitude  of  pro¬ 
ductions,  compounded  secundam  artrm 
and  I'resenting  views  of  human  life 
equally  fallacious  and  imperfect.  Their 
effect  upon  young  minds  is  to  create  a 
feverish  and  quixotic  passion  for  extr.i- 
ordinary  adventures,  and  a  morbid  dis- 
satisfactiou  with  the  common  course  of 
events. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  from 
these  animadversions  the  present  work 
merits  to  he  wholly  exempted.  It  is  in 
every  respect  an  innovation  on  the 
established  practice  of  novel  writing. 
The  author  appears  to  have  been  so  far 
conversant  with  hooks  of  this  class,  as 
to  he  salisHcd  that  her  project  was  iin- 
precedcnled,  and  to  have  relied  for 
success  on  her  own  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  in  her  powers  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  character.  In  the  form  of  a 
novel  she  has  attempted  a  contrast  to 
the  extravagances  too  frequently  uttered 
under  that  title,  and  seems  to  have 
proceeded  to  her  task  much  iu  the  same 
humour  which  possessed  (lay  when  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  opera.  Pursuing 
her  investigation  beyond  those  limits 
at  which  most  of  her  predecessors  have 
paused,  she  has  depicted  the  wl'difed  us 
well  as  the  single  life,  in  just  and  natu¬ 
ral  colours,  and  has  mastered  the  difli- 
rulty  of  imparting  to  the  matrimonial 
scenes  not  only  a  sustained  hut  a  heigh¬ 
tened  interest;  her  characters  are  none 
of  them  raised  aho\e  the  standard  of 
attainable  perfection  ;  they  are  fallible 
human  beings,  actuated  iiy  intelligible 
motives,  and  subject  to  the  passions  and 
infirmities  common  to  our  nature. 
Their  conversation  is  not  bedecked  with 
studied  aphorisms  and  rhetorical  nou¬ 
rishes,  like  the  declamatory  colloquies 
of  a  French  tragedy  ;  it  has  the  ease 
and  iinpnmieditaled  freedom  of  ordi¬ 
nary  (iisrotirse,  and  changes  from  the 
serious  to  the  lively  ;  from  the  energe¬ 
tic  to  the  playful,  according  to  the 
variable  impulses  of  the  moment.  And 
lastly,  with  respect  to  the  story  itself, 
tho'igli  as  a  whole  it  may  seem  to  border 
a  little  upon  llie  romantic,  yet  the 
incidents,  seperalely  considered,  are 
such,  that  the  memory  or  observation 
of  most  re.iders  may  readily  find  a 
parallel  to  the  n. 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  work 
for  wiiich  liie  author  may  expect  to  bn 
very  loudly  and  very  generally  charged 
with  temerity.  Indulging  her  peiu  bant 
fur  satire,  she  hiM  occaiiuually  assumed 
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the  ofiicc  of  an  Atmo(fen»%  and  has  with 
the  inoit  inaliciouH  deliberation  laid 
open  certain  secret  articles  ia  that 
curious  casket  the  Icaiale  heart.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  author’s  manner,  wc  shall  select  a 
scene  in  a  l)uardin;;*limise  at  South- 
auipton,  preinisin};  that  the  Mr.  Trevil- 
lyan  there  mentioned,  has  recentijf  been 
captivated  iiy  the  angelic  charms  and 
amiahle  artlessness  of  one  of  the  Misses 
Dennison,  inmates  of  the  same  man¬ 
sion. 

“  Now  it  happened  that  Sophia  and 
Eliza  Dennison  were  put  into  a  small 
room,  thini)'  partitioned  oil',  the  larger 
one  occupied  by  Mr.  Trevillyaii;  yet 
the  division  was  so  nicely  papered  on 
both  sides  (excej>lin};  where  beds  stood 
th/t  a  dos^  only  separated  by  half- inch 
boards,  with  chinks  between  them), 
that  without  minute  observation,  few 
would  have  detected  the  nearness  of 
the  approximation. —  Mr.  'rrevillyan 
beard  somebody  talking;;  but  it  was 
not  until  he  was  fairly  in  bed,  that  he 
was  favoured  with  the  followin*;  dia¬ 
logue:— 

“ - ‘So  sure  of  him! — why  don’t 

you  brin^  him  to  some  explanation? 
I  would  never  let  him  dandle  after  me 
in  that  xvay. —  lie’ll  tlirt  with  you  as 
lon^  as  he  finds  it  agreeable,  and  then 
he’ll  leave  you - ’ 

“‘Softly,  softly,  Sophia.  Itemcm- 
beryou  and  Ann  were  in  such  haste  to 
secure  old  JellVeys,  that  you  thought 
to  hook  him  before  he  had  tastml  the 
bait;  and  after  you  had  hoth  studied 
nil  his  whims  and  caprices  for  nearly 
two  months,  he  slipl  through  your  lin- 
gers.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  child,  1  do  strongly  suspect 
that  without  things  are  hronght  forward 
immediately,  you  will  never  get  him  to 
inarrv  V‘>u.’ 

**  ‘  Now  Soph  don't  be  envious, — yon 
know  1  never  took  him  in  play  till  Ann 
and  you  had  tried  your  powers  in  vain 
— 1  hoiiourahly  kept  to  the  agreement. 
— .\nn’s  prudence  and  love  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  your  atVected  sentimentals, 
were  as  dust  before  the  wind;  while  I 
by  a  few  ingenious  mauomvres  iMUght 
him  at  once.  Vou  see.  Soph,  child  ns 
yon  think  me,  I  am  wiser  in  my  voca¬ 
tion  than  either  of  you; — why,  give 
me  hut  time,  and  I’d  engage  to  cheat 
that  Mr  Fanshaw  out  of  liis  boasted 
callous  heart  ;  indeed  at  one  time  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  begin  with  him 
instead  of  waiiiiig  my  turn  with  Trc- 


viilyan,  hut  I  was  not  so  sure  of  t,„ 
fortune — and  even  now,  slunild  ain 
thing  go  wrong  with  my  swain,  1  dare 
say  I  should  take  to  tlie  other.’ 

“  ‘  I'poii  my  word,  Eliza,  you  arew 
elated  by  the  success  of  you  sclieiuci, 
that  your  conceit  is  intolerable,—! 


lil! 


beg,  however,  that  you  will  take  care 


of  your  own  concerns,  and  leave  Fau- 
shaw  to  others.  I  have  not  yet  dune 
with  him,  and  if  1  gel  him,  I  shall  not 
have  much  reason  to  envy  vou.  Fan- 
shaw  is  extremely  h.imls«mie,  aiulTrc- 
viilyan  has  a  very  foibidding  counlc* 
nance.* 

“  ‘  He  as  high  as  you  please,  Min 
Soph, — I’ll  admit  Fanshaw  much  the 
handsomest,  far  (he  most  agreeable— 
and  1  will  promise  you  not  to  give  up 
a  certainty  for  the  experiment  of  calcli- 
inghim;  hut  1  eaii  tell  you,  witbunt 
you  change  your  mode  of  attack,  you 
will  never  get  him, — your  languish- 
meats  and  atVcctation  will  never  do,— 
try  the  sprightly,  and  exert  yourself 
as  you  used  to  do  before  old  JcQ'reys, 
and—* 

“  ‘  Pray  do  not  mention  him,’ impa¬ 
tiently  interrupted  Sotdiy.'  ‘  1  hate  the 
very  name.’ 

“  ‘  Sophy  dear,’  said  Eliza,  in  alone 
of  provoking  archness,  ‘  which  do  you 
hale  the  most,  the  name  or  tlo*  disap¬ 
pointment  ?  1  rather  think  if  his  car¬ 

riage  and  fiUir  was  waiting  your  accept- 
unce,  you'd  eomicseend  to  take  it.’ 

“  ‘  Will  yon  he  quiet,  you  hule 
plague!’  returned  the  irrilaled  S(*pbia; 
‘  I'm  sure  you  need  not  talk,— you 
have  been  as  industrious  in  your  voca¬ 
tion,  as  you  are  please  d  to  call  if,  as  I 
have,  aiid  perhaps  witli  as  litlU*  sncccs-*; 
and  I’m  sure  1  have  assisted  you  instead 
of  laughing  at  you.— Uememher  y oar 
melting  day,  when  you  schooled  me 
into  saying  you  had  heeu  ii|)  weeping 
all  night  like  any  pretty  lo\c-h>ru 
damsel.* 

“  *  Yes,  tried  Eliza,  with  exultation, 
‘  I  do  remenfuer  and  glory  ia  that  day; 
it  was  certainly  llie  tie  jdus  uUni  ol 
good  acting  that  .secured  liiiu;  aiul  as 
I  do  confess  my  obligations  to  you  in 
that.  I'll  do  my  best,  now  my  own  con- 
qusl  is  made,  to  advance  you  with  Fan- 
shaw. — 1  really  must  have  y«Mi  married 
this  year,  or  you’ll  get  as  old-maidi'h 
as  Ann.  —  Have  you  any  idea  he  is  taken 
with  you?’ 

“  *  Truly  I  have  my  douhls,’  said 
Sophia;  *  when  he  is  with  me,  I  think 
he  docs  like  me— he  kaysa  hundred  line 
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thin|:«  to  me— hot  when  he  leaver  me, 
there  i#  no  anxiety  to  return,  and  I  can 
^iicovcr  no  uneaNinc*!*  when  1 
ind  talk  with  another:  yel  when  we 
walk  or  ride,  he  keeps  by  niy  side, 
and  .'iiways  takes  care  1  should  ride  une 
of  his  horses’  — 

•“Faint  hopes,  I  own.  Soph;  hiil 
don’t  despair,  1  sec  he  is  not  to  he  won 
by  the  ordinary  mode;  if  yon  ronld 
once  interest  l»is  feelings— that  wtinld 
be  the  luedinm  of  obtaining  him.  Have 
lou  thought  of  any  seheme?’ 

^  L'  ..  .1 . - . I  :r 


one  iinrloiided  and  hlissfiil  summer ; 
she  has  pointed  out  the  serious  duties 
whieh  it  imposes,  and  by  the  perforni- 
anre  »•!'  which,  its  anxieties  may  ho 
intligaled,  and  its  eoniioit.s  multiplied. 

Mora!  SketrhvH  of'  prrvnUio^  Opioionn 
iififi  Mtjnut.rs^  i'ort^itin  and  Domrhfic  i 
K'lth  Krflfvti’ms  on  l*rat/rr.  }\if 
Jlunfiiih  More.  ?<vo.  pp. 

'I'his  celebrated  female  writer  must 
have  passed  the  usual  term  of  human 
life,  hilt  still  wields  her  pen  in  behalf 


Y'es,  of  a  thousand.  —  (),  Fdir.a,  if  of  the  sacred  intere’^ls  nf  \irlne  ami 


I  could  attach  him,  1  really  could  love 
him  very  iniu  h.’ 

*  Hold  there— one  word  of  love  on 
your  part  and  I  declare  ofl  ;  no  w  oman 
can  fday  a  good  game,  who  is  loo  imu  li 
interested  in  its  success. —  Had  1  loved 
Trevillyan,  do  you  think  I  ever  should 
have  made  any  thing  of  him?  Oh  no, 
keep  cool  yourself,  and  yon  will  pro* 
bably  succeed — Y'on  know  you  are  to 
ride  one  of  Fansliaw’s  horses  to-day — 


piety.  Her  works  are  niinx'rons;  not 
only  on  misreiliineoiis  snhjeels,  hot  on 
Yarions  topies  ot  theology.  Mrs.  Hitii- 
nah  .More  and  her  ►isleis.  seveial  of 
whom  an*  deeeased,  pr(*«>i()t'd  ov<'r  a 
respectable  seminary  lor  ediiniting 
young  ladies  in  i*ark-str(‘et,  Hiislol. 
The  situation  they  ijnitted  many  years 
ago,  and  have  fur  some  time  taken  up 
their  abode  at  a  neat  mansion  with 
small  picturesque  grounds,  denominated 


cuulJ  you  not  contrive  to  get  yourself  Purlttf  fPovd^  in  the  vicinity  of  Wing- 


thru  wn  ?’ 

*“  Thanks,  Eliza,  hnl  I’m  not  going 


ton,  Somerset,  the  birth  place  of  the 
immortal  John  Locke.  'I'he  present 


toendangermy  face  or  person,  1  pro*  writer  visited  thi.s  spot  ISIJ,  wiU)  the 


iiiise  yon  ;  so  unless  your  fruitful  ge¬ 
nius  could  hit  upon  some  more  gentle 
expedient,  yon  will  not  much  expedite 
mj  views. — What  do  yon  think  of  tell¬ 
ing  him  of  an  oiler  1  have  received  from 
a  man  of  fortune  ?* 

“  ‘  Too  stale,  Sopliy,  that  will  never 


view  of  paying  his  respeels  to  the 
author  of  this  volume.  He  however 
had  the  inortificalioii  to  find  her  not 
at  home,  lint  was  entertained  with 
great  politeness  hy  the  rc.st  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  He  was  shewn  her  study,  en¬ 
riched  with  an  excellent  library.  The 


do— it  must  he  by  surprise  that  he  is  prospect  from  the  front  door,  encircled 
taken,  he  is  too  cautions  to  he  taken  with  trees,  wav  delightful,  and  the 
by  tame  measures, — you  are  surely  grounds  were  decorated  with  little  mo- 
aclive  enough  to  throw  yourself  oil  niiineiits,  particularly  to  Hishop  l*or- 


your  horse  without  injury,  or  iny 
ftilhcr’s  lessons  have  been  thrown  away; 
and  suppose  you  faint, — I’m  sure  you 
may  do  a  great  deal  in  this  way.* 

“  *  Well,’  said  Fophy,  *  i'll  sleep 
upon  it,  and  if  nothing  better  occurs. 
I’ll  try.’” 

The  trial  is  made  ;  and  as  might  he 
expected  from  this  premature  disclo¬ 
sure,  it  ends  in  the  discomfiture  and 
mortification  of  the  fair  contriver. 


tens  and  John  Locke;  whilst  an  imita. 
lion  of  a  venerable  mass  of  ruins 
heightened  the  surrounding  scenery, 
Mrs.  Hannah  .Mukc  began  her  lite¬ 
rary  career  liy  the  piihlication  of  a 
Pastoral  Drama,  entitled,  A  SeatrU 
ufler  I/upphtesf.  performed  hy  her  fe¬ 
male  pupils.  This, was  succeeded  hy 
Sacred  Dramat^  drawn  up  (or  the  saniM 
purpose,  and  which  ensured  to  her  no 
small  celebrity.  These  were  followed 


Respecting  the  moral  tendency  of  hy  the  publication  of  Thoufthtu  on  h'.dif 
the  work  we  have  to  observe,  that  it  is  calion  t  and  also  of  ihiee  Tragedies— 
impressive  and  salutary. Conceiving  that  /Vrry,  fatal  Fuluehand.  and  the  loJiex» 
the  purpose  of  fictitious,  as  well  as  of  ihle  Captive^  s<»ine  of  which  were  in- 
real  history,  is  to  instruct,  hy  examples,  troduced  and  acted  hy  (larrick  at  Drury 
the  writer  has  been  sparing  of  abstract  Lane,  with  considerable  applause.  Her 


precepts,  and  has  forborne  to  pay  to  the 
reader  so  equivocal  a  compliment  as  to 
anlicinate  his  own  reHectioiis.  $il:e  has 
<Iispellcd  the  romantic  delusion  which 
fepreieott  the  state  of  matriiiiuny  as 

£urop,Bfag.  f  'ol.  L\Xyi.  Sept.  ISI'J. 


subsequent  pieces  arc.  Stricture*  on  the 
Modern  Sp/tein  of  Female  F.dui  ntion-^ 
Hint*  touard*  fonninf;  the  ChaiarUr  of 
a  Younf'  Print  en* — Pmeiitnt  Pietj^-^ 
Christian  Morals — F.ssap  on  Ihe  C'ha* 

K  k 
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end  Practical  fP ritin^s  of  St.  The  firiit,  or  introductorj  irlicle,  ‘m 
Paul — Thoughts  on  the  Importance  of  on  Soundness  in  Judgment,  and  Cnia, 
the  .Manners  of  the  (ircai^Ceelibs  in  tency  of  Conduct  t  Ihii  \%  no  cicelle«t 
aenrch  of  a  fl'ife;  and,  lastly ,  Poems,  that  it  shall  be  given  entire,  as  ifiif 
with  a  delightful  piece  on  Scnsibiliiy.  apecimen  of  the  whole  work. 

These  productions  have  passed  through  **  As  a  preliminary  to  the  followiB|p 
several  editions— unequivocal  tokens  of  pages,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  ohservf, 
public  approbation.  Indeed  few  living  that  it  consists  rather  of  iniscellaucoai 
writers  have  enjoyed  greater  fame,  or  observations  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
derived  ampler  profit  from  tbeir  la-  than  in  an  attempt  at  a  systematic  siev 
hours.  There  is  thought  in  all  the  of  religion  or  morals.  It  does  not  prf. 
pieces  that  proceed  from  her  pen,  con-  tend  to  present  an  exhibition  of  Chris, 
veyed  in  eloquent  language,  and  im-  tian  doctrine,  or  to  prescribe  the  dutin 
pregnated  by  an  ardent  zeal  to  promote  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  the  generality  of  readers  who  ihall 
improvement  of  mankind.  honour  these  pages  with  their  atten* 

Mrs.  Havnaii  More  belongs  to  the  tion,  arc  already,  iu  a  greater  or  lea 
Established  Church,  which  she  attends  degree,  religious  characters;  conic* 
along  with  her  sisters  at  Wington.  quently,  standing  iii  little  need  of  such 
Indeed  she  is  no  mean  advocate  for  information  as  her  humble  talents  could 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  have  imparted.  But  as  religion  is  be* 
Church  of  England  in  all  her  writings,  come  a  subject  of  increasing  and  more 
Jt  must  at  the  same  time  be  under-  general  interest,  it  may  not  be  uofca* 
•tood,  that  she  is  no  Calvinist,  putting  sonable,  as  we  proceed,  to  point  out 
an  Arminian  interpretation  on  tho  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  lew 
Thirty>nine  Articles,  with  Burnet  and  advanced  Christian  may  be  liable,  ii 
other  luminaries  of  the  Establishment,  well  as  s<»me  of  the  evils  which  roaj 
FJection  and  Hcprobalion,  we  are  hap-  subsist  with  a  high  outward  profeiiiou. 
py  to  say,  form  no  part  of  her  creed.  To  those  who  are  beginning  to  see  the 
And  as  to  other  points  of  reputed  or-  importance  of  religion— and  of  such 
thodoxy,  she  speaks  of  them  with  a  persons,  adored  be  Almighty  goodncNt 
commendable  moderation.  The  motto  the  number  is  rapidly  augmenting— 
of  Nelson,  Faith  and  IVorks,  is  the  to  those  interesting  characters,  may  the 
burden  of  her  song.  Herein  this  illus-  writer  venture  to  address  a  few  words 
trious  female  writer  is  a  model  for  of  anfectionate  and  respectful  counifl? 
divines  of  every  description.  Truth  is  Carefully  encourage  the  first  dawning 
of  light  and  indispensable  importance,  dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart, 
but  no  human  opinions  are  infallible;  cherish  every  indication  of  a  change  iu 
-—they. should  be  inculcated  with  cau-  your  views  and  an  improvement  in  your 
tion,  and  proposed  with  modesty; —  sentiments.  Let  not  the  world,  nor 
they  should  never  be  urged  with  un-  the  things  of  the  world,  stifle  the  new* 
charitableness;  nor  be  suflered,  even  born  principle,  nor  make  you  ashamed 
in  appearance,  to  injure  the  interests  modestly  to  avow  it. 
of  practical  religion.  As  to  the  present  **  But  while  you  cultivate  this  prin- 
wolumc.  Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  ciple  by  every  possible  means,  avoid 
Opinions  and  Manners,  it  will  not  de-  the  danger  of  fancying  that  yourreli- 
tract  from  the  reputation  which  she  gion  is  confirmed  when  it  is  scarcely 
has  gained  On  former  occasions.  It  begun.  Do  not  conclude  that  a  com* 
was  well  remarked  by  the  celebrated  plete  change  has  been  efiected  in  your 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  enquiring  of  the  writer  heart  because  there  is  a  revolution  ia 
of  the  present  article  concerning  this  your  opiuions,  and  a  favourable  altera* 
wolume,  **  she  cannot  write  any  thing  tion  in  your  feelings.  The  formalioo 
but  what  has  a  good  tendency  I”  Mrs.  of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work 
Hanoah  More,  in  this  work,  cumnieneet  of  a  day  ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be 
with  Foreign  Sketches,  expressive  of  a  changed,  but  the  habits  lo  be  new- 
fear,  lot  the  multitude  of  the  good  moulded ;  not  only  is  the  heart  to  be 
folks  visiting  France,  should  import  convinced  of  sin,  but  its  propensities 
opinions  and  vires  unfavourable  to  the  are  to  he  bent  into  a  contrary  direction, 
welfare  of  her  beloved  countrv.  Next  Be  not  impatient,  therefore,  to  make 
come  Domestic  Sketches,  including  very  a  public  disclosure  of  your  sentiments, 
inisccllaoeoui  lucubrations,  tending  to  Religion  is  an  interior  concern.  Try 
fwriu  the  cbarictcr  to  virtue  and  piety,  yourselves,  prove  yourseiveti  czaiuioc 
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•oarteitef,  distrust  yourselfot.  Seek 
counsel  of  wise,  established,  sober 
CbrUtians.  Pray  earnestly  for  ni(»re 
li^htand  knowledge,  and  especially  for 
perseverance.  Pray  that  }oii  may  be 
•hie  logo  on  with  the  same  zeal  with 
obirh  )ou  set  out.  Of  how  many 
raaj  it  be  said,  Ve  did  run  well  — 
wbst  hindered  you  ?”  You  ran  too 
fait;  your  speed  exhausted  your 
strength ;'~you  hud  uol  counted  the 
colt. 

**  Carefully  distinguish  between  the 
feverish  heal  of  animal  fervour,  and 
the  vital  warmth  of  Christian  feeling. 
Mereyouthful  euergy,  operating  upon  a 
oewly  awukened  remorse  for  a  thought¬ 
less  life,  will  carry  the  mind  certain 
leogths;  but  if  unaccompanied  with 
humility,  repentance,  and  a  continual 
application  fur  a  belter  strength  than 
your  own,  this  slight  resource  will  soon 
fail.  It  is  nut  that  principle  which  will 
encourage  progress;  it  is  not  that  Di« 
vine  support  which  will  carry  you  on  to 
the  end.  The  Christian  race  is  not  to 
be  run  at  a  heat:  religion  is  a  steady, 
progressive  course;  it  gains  strength 
by  going,  and  eventually  it  gains  speed 
also:  progress  quickens  the  pace;  for 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  goal, 
the  more  ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach 
it.  And  though,  iu  your  further  ad¬ 
vance,  yon  may  imagine  yourself  not 
so  near  ns  you  did  when  you  first  set 
out,  this  is  not  really  the  case; — you 
have  a  lower  opinion  of  your  slate, 
because  you  have  obtained  higher 
views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  of 
Ciod,  and  a  more  humbling  sense  of 
your  own  iinworlhiness.  Even  the 
almost  Christian  prophet  seems  not  to 
have  been  previously  so  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  of  sin,  as,  when  overwhelmed 
by  the  glory  of  the  Divine  vision,  he 
eiclairoed,  **  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts!’* 

**  The  person  who  addresses  you  has 
seen  some  promising  characters  sadly 
disappoint  the  hopes  their  early  stages 
in  religion  had  excited.  By  taking  too 
high  a  tune  at  first,  they  uot  only  lost 
all  the  ground  they  had  gained,  but 
sunk  into  indirTerence  themselves,  nc- 
cumpanied  with  a  prejudice  against 
^rious  piety  in  others.  They  not  only 
became  deserters,  but  went  over  to  tho 
euemy's  camp.  Avoid  their  error. 
The  world  is  too  much  disposed,  to 
impute  rashness,  presumption,  and  eii- 
tkyiinsm,  to  the  purest  and  most  cor¬ 
rect  religious  characters.  Jo  your  in¬ 


stance  let  them  not  be  furnished  with 
any  grt)und  for  this  censure  by  your 
deserving  it.  If  you  advance,  you 
glorify  God.  and  promote  your  own 
salvation;  if  you  recede,  you  injure 
the  cause  you  now  intend  to  serve,  and 
bring  upon  yourselves  a  fearful  cou- 
demnatioii.  Self-abasement,  self-exa* 
mination,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  pre¬ 
servatives  for  all  who  have  entered  on 
a  religious  life,  and  are  es|»ecialiy  be¬ 
coming  incipient  Christians. 

**  There  is  one  thing  we  would  more 
particularly  press  on  the  important 
class  we  are  now  taking  the  liberty  to 
address ; — it  i»  the  cultivation  at  a  $ound 
judgment.  Of  all  persons,  religious 
persons  are  most  bound  to  cultivate 
this  precious  faculty.  We  see  how 
highly  rhe  great  Apostle  <»f  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  valued  it.  In  directing  the  spiri¬ 
tual  labours  of  his  beloved  young 
friend,  in  stirring  him  up  to  every  good 
word  and  work,  he  does  not  forget  this 
exhortation: — *•  The  Lord  give  thee  a 
right  undentanding  in  ail  thingeT* 
Again,  he  prays  for  his  beloved  Bhilip- 
piaiis,  **  that  their  love  may  abpiiud 
more  and  mure  in  knowledge^  and  in 
all  judgment.'*'  And  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  youthful  Bishop  of  Crete,  he  re¬ 
peals  the  admoiiitiou  to  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  he  uober^minded.  These 
admonitions  acquire  great  additional 
fored,  when  it  is  considered,  that  ho 
who  gave  them  was  a  man  of  exceeding 
ardency  of  temper,  and  of  zeal  without 
a  parallel.  Thisexpericnced  saint  must 
have  frequently  seen  the  danger  of 
imprudent  piety,  of  selLcontidence,  of 
a  zeal  not  regulated  by  knowledge; 
and  therefore  presses  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  Bound  judgment,  . 

**  Judgment  is  to  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  what  charity  is  to  the  virtues  of 
the  heart ;  as  without  charily  the  latter 
are  of  little  worth,  so  without  judg¬ 
ment  talents  are  of  little  compaiative 
use. 

“  Judgment,  with  the  aid  of  God's 
spirit,  and  the  inslrurlions  of  his  word, 
is  the  balance  in  which  qualities  aie 
weighed,  by  which  the  proportions  of 
our  duties,  and  the  harmony  oi  our 
virtues,  are  preserved;  fur  it  keeps  not 
only  the  talents  in  just  siibttrdinaliun, 
hill  the  principles  in  due  equipoise. 
When  exercised  in  subservience  to  llic 
Divine  rule,  the  faculty  becomes  a  vir¬ 
tue,  and  a  virtue  of  a  biglier  order. 
It  restrains  irregularity,  it  subdues  va. 
uilj,  it  curiccU  impetuosity,  it  checks 
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rnlhuviaim,  and  it  checkf  it  without 
diiiiini»hin^  zeal. 

*•  Oiie  ol  the  mo^l  powerful  defeiiden. 
Dot  only  of  our  church  polity,  but  of 
our  church  doctrines,  hui  hud  the  re¬ 
nown  of  alt  hit  |i;re:ii  qualitiei  so  ah- 
•orh<‘d  in  the  qiiiility  we  are  recoin- 
nieiidiiig;  or,  rather,  this  was  so  much 
the  faculty  which  inaiiitaiiicil  his  ^reut 
talents  and  qualilies  in  their  due  order, 
that  we  never  read  the  name  of  Hooker 
without  the  previous  application  of  this 
weij^hly  epithet —the  judicious. 

**  Judgment  is  so  far  from  bein^  a 
cooler  of  zeal,  as  tome  suppose,  that 
it  increases  its  etlect  by  directin';  ils 
movements;  and  a  warm  heart  vriil 
always  produce  more  extensive,  because 
more  lasting  good,  when  conducted  by 
a  cool  head. 

**  We  speak  of  this  attribute  the 
more  positively,  because  it  is  one  which, 
more  than  many  others,  depends  on 
ourselves.  A  sound  judgment,  indeed, 
it  equally  bestowed  with  other  bless- 
ingt  by  Him  from  whom  cometh  every 
good  gift;  yet  it  is  not,  like  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind,  to  much  born 
with  us,  as  improved  by  us.  By  teach¬ 
ing  us  to  discern  the  faults  of  others, 
it  warns  us  to  avoid  them  ;  by  delecing 
our  own,  it  leads  to  their  cure.  The 
deepest  humility  is  generally  connected 
with  the  soundest  judgment.  The  ju¬ 
dicious  Christian  is  watchful  against 
speculative  errors,  as  well  as  against 
errors  in  conduct.  He  never  adopts 
any  opinion  because  it  is  new,  nor  any 
practice  because  it  is  fashionable;  nei¬ 
ther  does  he,  if  it  be  iiinocent,  reject 
the  latter  merely  for  that  reason.  Jiidg- 
ment  is,  in  short,  that  quality  of  the 
mind  which  requires  to  be  kept  in  ever 
Wakeful  activity  ;  and  the  advantages  it 
procures  us,  and  the  cvilitfrom  which 
it  preserves  us,  will  he  more  apparent, 
the  more  it  is  kept  in  exercise. 

“  Ueligious  charily  more  especially 
demands  the  full  exercise  of  the  jndg- 
im'ni.  A  judicious  Christian  will  dou¬ 
ble  the  good  done,  hy  his  selection  of 
the  object,  aud  his  matiiier  of  reliev. 
ing  it.  All  things  that  arc  good  are 
not  equally  good.  A  sound  judgment 
discriminairs  between  the  value  of  the 
claimants  which  preswiit  themselves, 
and  bestows  on  them  more  or  less 
attention,  according  to  their  respective 
claims. 

**  Above  all,  an  enlightened  judg¬ 
ment  will  niable  you  to  attain  and  l<» 
preservu  cuasiBiB!iiC v,  that  iiitAlIibic 


criterion  of  a  highly- finished  Chriitki 
character,  the  want  of  which  niskci 
some  really  religious  persons  not  a  lit. 
tie  vulnerable.  It  was  this  want  is 
some  of  hU  people,  which  led  aneni. 
iient  diviiie,  at  once  a  man  of  deep 
piety  and  lively  wil,  to  say,  that  “  there 
were  sfine  good  persons,  with  whom  it 
would  be*  iiiiie  enough  to  he  acqiuiitird 
ill  heaven.'*  So  much  to  he  regreUedii 
it  that  goodness  of  intentiou  is  sot 
always  attended  hy  propriety  iu  the 
execution. 

**  111  another  class,  the  want  of  coa- 
sisteiicy  makes  not  a  few  appear  ov(t 
tcrupuiuiis  as  to  some  minor  poiuti, 
and  lax  in  others  of  more  importincr. 
These  incongruities  not  only  bring  the 
iudividnal  into  discredit,  hut  rcligiui 
into  disgrace.  When  the  world  sect 
persons,  whose  views  are  far  from  high, 
act  more  consistently  with  their  avowed 
views,  and  frequently  more  above  them, 
than  some  whose  religion  professes  to 
he  of  a  loftier  standard,  they  will  prefer 
the  fower,  as  exhibiting  fewer  diicre* 
fiancies,  and  less  obvious  cunlradic- 
tioDS. 

“  Consistency  presents  Christianity 
in  her  fairest  attitude,  in  ail  her  lovely 
proportion  of  figure,  .and  correct  sym¬ 
metry  of  feature.  Consistency  is  the 
beautiful  result  of  all  the  qualities  and 
graces  of  a  truly  religious  mind  united 
and  brought  into  action,  each  indivi¬ 
dually  right,  all  relatively  associated. 
Where  the  character  is  consistent,  pre¬ 
judice  cannot  ridicule,  nor"  infidelity 
sneer.  It  may  indeed  be  ccnsureil,  as 
holding  up  a  standard  above  (he  ut- 
tainmeiit  of  the  careless.  The  world 
may  dislike,  hot  it  cannot  despise  it. 

**  111  the  more  advanced  Christian, 
religion  may  seem  to  he  less  proiuiiicnl 
in  parts  of  the  character,  because  it  is 
inliised  into  the  whole.  Like  the  life- 
blood,  itw  vital  power  pervades  the 
entire  system:  not  an  action  of  the  life 
tliat  is  not  governed  hy  it ;  not  a  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  mind  which  does  not  partake 
of  its  spirit.  It  is  ditViiied  through  tbe 
whole  conduct,  and  sheds  its  benign 
influence,  not  only  on  the  things  done, 
hut  on  the  temper  of  the  doer  in  per¬ 
forming  them.  The  atlertions  now 
have  other  objects,  the  time  other  du¬ 
ties,  the  thonghls  other  employments. 
There  will  be  more  exertion,  but  with 
less  display  ;  less  show,  because  the 
principle  is  become  more  interior;  it 
will  he  less  ohiriisive,  liecaii«e  it  is  more 
routed  aud  grounded.  There  will  be 
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I  humility,  bccatnc  the  heart  will 
lire  found  out  its  own  corruptions. 

*«  By  the  continual  exercise  of  the 
judgnienl.  and  an  habitual  aim  at  con- 
liilcncy,  the  Christian,  though  uni- 
mated,  will  he  orderly.  He  will  be 
subject  to  the  ebutlitions  of  zeal, 
SI  well  as  to  the  languors  oi'ils  decay. 

*  Thus,  Ibrough  the  joint  operation  of 
judgment  in  the  intellect,  and  principle 
ia  the  heart,  the  religion  is  become 
equable,  regular,  consistent. 

**  There  never  was  but  one  visible 
exhibition  of  infallible  judgiitc<it  and 
complete  consistency.  In  that  Divine 
person  who  Vouchsafed  to  pitch  His 
teat  among  us,  and  to  dwell  with  men 
oa  earth,  that  He  might  give  us  a  per¬ 
fect  example  in  his  lite,  before  He 
obtained  salvation  for  us  by  His  death 
— iu  Him  alone  was  judgment  without 
Roy  shadow  of  error,  consistency  with¬ 
out  any  speck  of  imperfection.  His 
Divine  pefrcctions  none  can  approach ; 
but  all  may  humbly  imitate  those  which 
coniewiihiu  the  compass  of  Hishuma- 
aity.” 

The  remaining  part,  nearly  half  of 
the  volume,  is  devoted  t(»  tiefleetiom 
oa  Vrayet\  and  on  the  Errors  which 
may  prsvertt  its  Cfficacv.  Here  ia 
much  good  sense  displayed  ;  and  what 
is  termed  the  serious  cl.iss  of  every 
denomination,  and  especially  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  would  do  well  to 
pay  it  proper  attention.  We  take 
I  leave  of  this  good  Christian  and  useful 
writer,  by  wishing  her,  at  the  close  of 
her  advanced  life,  all  the  Consolations 
ofourcomtnou  Christianity.  J.  £. 

Aonian  flours^  and  other  Poems,  By 
J,  If,  /Piffen,  pp.  167.  |8t»J. 

Near  the  town  of  Woburn,  in  Ded- 
fordohire,  are  situate  the  w<iod  and  til¬ 
lage  of  A  spicy,  the  sccues  of  which,  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  associnliuiis  arising  from 
early  recollections,  form  the  ground¬ 
work  of  this  poem.  With  a  lively  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  nnturai  beauties,  Mr.  Wif- 
feo  unites  considerable  poweisof  cor¬ 
rect  thinking  and  just  discriminalion, 
evincing  in  the  progress  of  his  medi¬ 
tative  excursion,  the  h.ippy  facility  of 
leading  the  mind  through  **  Nature  up 
to  Nature's  (iod.'*  There  is  a  slight 
character  of  melancholy  feeliug,  thrown 
likea  transparent  veil  over  the  perform¬ 
ance,  but  ohservubie  only  where  the 
f^B  crease  up  and  congregate.  This  is, 
cither,  the  cU’ect  of  too  earnest  medi¬ 


tation,  or  fmore  probably)  the  tone  of 
habitual  temper,  and  censurable  where 
betrays  the  author  into  occasional  ob¬ 
scurity.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
poem  bears  too  undehued  a  character 
for  a  regular  performance,  as  if  the 
author's  mind,  teeming  with  a  variety 
of  images,  had  not  strength  enough 
to  nnaiige  them.  But  these  are  matters 
dependent  more  upon  individiini  taste 
than  general  principle — and  while  there 
are  beauties  to  redeem  the  fault  (if  it 
may  be  termed  one),  it  is  comparatively 
of  little  cousef)Dcnce— Who  would  re¬ 
ject  a  parterre  of  beautiful  flowers  for  a 
handful  of  weeds  ? 

The  nature  of  the  work  renders  an 
analysis  unnecessary  :  it  therefore  only 
remains  fur  us  to  point  out  some  of  the 
principal  beauties  that  are  scattered 
through  it,  and  which  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  claim  for  the  author  a 
respectable  station  in  the  rauk  of  his 
country's  poets. 

it  opens  with  the  approach  of  spring 
gladdening  the  face  of  nature  with  her 
returning  smiles,  and  the  author's  con¬ 
sequent  reflections. 

“  The  breath  of  Spring  is  on  thee,*  Asplet 
Wood  ! 

Each  shoot  of  thine  is  vigorous,  from  the 
green, 

Lnw-dronpinglnrch, and  full  unfolded  hud 
Ot‘ sycnniore  nnd  beech,  majestic  queen  ! 
With  her  liarn  on,w  hich  erowns  llie  scene 
With  heaiiiy, — to  the  stern  oak, on  whose 
rind 

The  warmesft  suns  nnd  sweetest  showers 
have  been, 

And  soft  voice  of  the  fond  Invoiiinn 
wind  ; — 

His  thousand  lingering  leaves  reluctantly 
unbind. 

But  of  all  other  trees,a  flustering  crowd 
How  their  >oung  lops  rejoicingly,  fomeet 
I'liC  breeze,  which  yet  not  mtiruiurs 
nveiloiid. 

But  wasles  on  Nature’s  cheek  its  kisses 
sweet. 

To  woo  her  from  dark  winter  -the  wild 
bleat 

Of  innocent  lambs  is  on  the  passing  gale. 
Blending  with  paitoral  bells,  and  at  iny 
feet, 

From  von  warm  wood  the  stockdove's 
plaintive  wail 

Wins  to  the  curious  ear  o'er  the  subjected 
vale. 

O  Nature  !  woods,  winds,  music,  vallies, 

hills,  *  ^  V 

Anti  gushing  brooks, — In  you  there  is  a 
voire 

Of  potency,  an  ulternncr  which  instils 
Light,  lite,  and  frrshoris,  bidding  inaa 
rejoice 
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Ai  with  a  ipirit*!  traniport:  from  the 
nobe, 

The  hum  of  buiy  towns,  to  you  1  fly  ; 

Ye  were  my  earliest  nurses,  my  first 
choice. 

Let  me  nut  idly  hope  nor  vainly  sif^h  ; 
Whisper  once  more  of  peace— joys — years 
lonK  vanUhed  by ! 

To  you  I  fled  in  childhood,  and  arm)  ed 
Your  beauty  in  a  robe  of  magic  power  ; 
Ye  made  me  what  1  am  and  shall  be, 
made 

My  beinj;  stretch  beyond  the  shadowy 
hour 

Of  narrow  life— ye  tE:ranted  me  a  dower 
Of  thoughts  and  living  pictures,  such  us 
stir 

In  the  eye’s  apple;  to  the  breathing 
bower. 

Here,  where  bright  chesnut  weds  the 
towering  fir, 

Recal  fair  Wisdom  back  that  1  may  dwell 
with  her. 

Visions  on  visions !  how  the  moving 
throng. 

These  bright  remembrances  on  fancy  press 
Ruried  enjoyments  ns  1  pass  !  the  song 
Sung  in  the  hush’d  vale's  verdant  loneli¬ 
ness, — 

The  storm—the  sun — the' rainbow— the 
vain  guess 

Of  notes  heard  in  the  distance,— the 
adsnnee 

Of  bells  upon  the  wind,— the  loveliness 
Of  flowers,  tin  withering  in  the  sun’s  hot 
glance. 

The  thoiisind  hopes  that  high  in  Touth*s 
brisk  pulses  dance  t 

Why,  and  from  what  far  region  come  ye 
hack 

With  bloom  and  youth  all  animate  ?  ye 
seem 

Like  airy  voices  on  a  blighted  track, 
I'copling  my  slumber — sybils  of  a  dream. 
If  of  your  pre«enre  rightly  I  may  deem. 
Ye  are  my  belter  t!enii !  arc  ye  come 
To  quicken  in  my  heart  each  earlier 
theme 

Of  Innucrnre,  nr  with  nlarmirg  drum. 

To  beat  a  guilty  knell,  and  strike  convic¬ 
tion  dumb  ?*’ 

There  is  a  s(run<;  lone  of  moral  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  following  stanzas,  and  very 
prellii)  delineated.  , 

**  Here  on  a  Military  hill  1  take 

My  staiinii  —  days  on  years  tliun  hurry  by, 
And  of  the  varying  present  mar  or  make 
A  gloom  nr  bliss  in  man’s  eternity: 
Sunsrbe— ascend— set— darken—  and  we 
die. 

The  dew  drops  of  n  morning,  in  whose  glass 
All  tilings  look  ^purkliugly ;  —  alas  ! 
where  I 

Now  stand,  in  how  brief  time  shallotliers 
pass. 

Nor  herd,  iior  see  the  blade  wLcrcon  my 
muistuie  was. 


E’en  as  yon  flower  with  hyaciothine  bclii 
Playful  as  light,  w  hich  shivered  bv  ■« 
tread,  ^  ^ 

Is  turned  todusl  and  darkness— to  all  rht 
It  is  as  though  it  was  not ;  swiftly  sped 
Spoil  o'er  its  bruised  buds  which  blo«. 
somed 

A  blending  of  all  sweetnesses— wbai 

now  ? 

A  few  years  hence,  and  over  this  bent 
head. 

Dashing  all  life  and  gladucss  from  the 
brow. 

The  scythe  of  Time  shall  pass,  and  Ruin'i 
silent  plough.” 

Of  life  he  tuys, 

**  Thus  liife  is  twofold,  twofold  are  o«r 
'  hopes  ; 

They  die  to  bloom,  they  sink  but  to 
ascend. 

E’en  as  the  hill  1  stand  on  downward 
slopes 

To  that  low  vale  w  hich  with  a  gentle  beod 
Again  aspires,  as  though  resolved  to  cod 
In  nothing  less  than  heaven  :  mark  with 
what  sweep 

or  proud  pie-eminence  the  trees  ascend  I 
Rut  w  ilh  a  softer  grandeur,  as  to  keep 
Watch  o’er  the  sea  beneath,  lone,  billowy, 
wild,  and  deep.” 

The  propensity  to  melancholy  we  il* 
liided  to,  ill  our  prefatory  retiiarki,  is 
here  acknowledged  by  the  author. 

“  With  a  more  melancholy  lenderncn. 
And  more  subdued  intenseness,  I  would 
scan  X 

All  scene,  all  life,  all  pleasure,  all  dis¬ 
tress. 

The  majesty  and  littleness  of  man  ; 

Eor  Melnnchnly,  with  iny  youth  began, 
And  marked  me  for  her  votary— where¬ 
fore  not  ? 

Is  being  bliss?  but  as  my  being  ran. 

My  sutl'eriiigs  cherished,  and  my  Itiefor- 
g«t. 

With  u  more  placid  mind  1  scrutinize  oor 
lot.” 

And  further  in  the  second  canto, 
where  he  says, 

“  There  b  one  golden  chord  in  Being’s 
lyre, 

•  One  trembling  string  to  finest  bsoes 
w  ruiight. 

If  a  beloved  finger  touch  the  wire. 

It  deals  around  amid  the  heaven  of 
thought 

Klysian  lightnings  with  like  iraisic 
fraught : 

•  Once  mupi — no  hand  re-st  rings  it,  or  can 
steal 

The  vestal  flame  which  vi^its  it  iiufooght. 
Rut  on  the  iiisliuiuciit  (.iluom  sets  his 
seal — 

This  stroke  the  port's  heart  hath  felt— doth 
hourly  fed.'* 
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The  paiiagei  wc  have  thni  iclected, 
conititiite  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
beauties  with  which  this  work  abounds. 
Ao  elegant  tribute  is  paid  to  the  divine 
geaiui  of  Shakespeare,  succeeded  by 
one  to  Lord  B}  ron,  in  a  note  concern¬ 
ing  whom,  great  pains  are  taken  to 
eradicate  the  opinions  generally  enter¬ 
tained  of  him.  To  deny  that  nervous 
writer  the  praises  due  to  genius  of  the 
very  first  order,  vrould  be  a  reflection 
on  the  taste  of  any  one;  hut  to  rcMiiain 
iuicnsible  to  the  distempered  spirit 
which  pervades  his  writings,  would  ar¬ 
gue  evident  imbecility,  or  blind  enthu¬ 
siasm.  And  while  wc  readily  testify 
our  admiration  at  his  Lordship's  chari¬ 
table  propensities,  we  must,  with  all 
our  veneration  for  his  genius,  record 
our  conviction,  that  the  man  who  open- 
Ij  scofl's  at  religion,  derides  its  institu¬ 
tions.  and  labours  to  propagate  the 
fflfusions  of  a  diseased  mind,  deserves 
the  reprobation  of  all  who  have  the 
general  interests  of  mankind  at  heart. 
We  may  look  with  some  degree  of  con¬ 
tempt  upon  the  endeavours  of  inferior 
writers  to  overturn  the  systems  which 
religion,  supported  by  reason,  has 
erected;  but  when  the  specious  doc¬ 
trines  of  infidelity  are  clothed  in  the 
imposing  and  magnificent  garb  of  ge¬ 
nius,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  assist  in  exposing  the  deadly  fallacy, 
that  derives  its  principal,  nay  its  only, 
attraction,  from  the  golden  ornaments 
with  which  it  is  invested.  U. 

DeUm  Hefuled;  or^  Plain  Reaftom  for 
being  a  i'hriilian.  Py  Thowat  llurt^ 
well  Horne^  of  Si.  John's  Col¬ 

lege^  Cambridge^  Curate  of  Christ 
Churchy  Aewgale'Slrcrlt  London. 
l?mo.  1819. 

This  Gentleman  is  already  known  to 
the  religious  world  as  the  author  of  un 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;'* 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  arranged 
compenditims  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  biblical  criticism,  that  has 
ever  been  published — a  work  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  information  that  can 
he  required  ;  and  collected  from  those 
standard  authorities  which  have  been 
accepted  iu  their  successive  ages  as 
most  authentic  and  indisputable  with 
respect  to  the  sacred  subjects  on  which 
they  treat.  Much  of  the  substance 
of  this  work  has  been  compressed  into 
fbe  Ttluable  manual  before  us ;  and  the 


author,  aided  by  numerous  selections, 
judiciously  made,  from  some  of  our 
most  eminent  divines,  has  produced  a 
very  excellent  book,  that  claims,  and 
has  a  right  to,  the  attention  of  every 
one  wlio  would  rescue  the  Word  of 
God  from  the  infidel  inisrepreseuta- 
tiuii  with  which  it  has  been  attacked, 
and  is  still  opposed  in  its  divine  charac¬ 
ter.  The  motive  of  the  author  is  as 
cstimahte  as  his  work  is  salutary  and 
well-timed.  This  motive  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  so  well  himself,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  communicate  it  in  his 
own  words. 

“  At  tt  lime  when  the  press  teems 
with  invectives  against  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  ('iiristian  Religion,  and 
old  objiTlions  against  the  authenticity 
and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  circulated  in  the  shape  of  coin- 
peiidiiims  of  infidelity,  and  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  possible  forms,  silence,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be 
the  Word  of  God,  becomes  criminal. 
We  are  called  upon,  each  according 
to  his  ability,  to  stand  forth  ii^  its 
defence,  and  to  meet  these  hostile  at¬ 
tempts  with  piihlicutions  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  tendency.  With  this  view  (having 
waited  tor  several  months,  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  betterqualified  than  him¬ 
self,  and  possessing  more  leisure,  would 
undertake  the  task),  the  author  of  the 
present  tract  has  stolen  some  hours 
from  pressing  avocations,  in  order  to 
complete  it.  He  has  no  wish  or  de¬ 
sign  to  supersede  the  many  large  and 
excellent,  defences  of  revelation,  with 
which  our  language  is  happily  enriched, 
and  which  most  readers  of  mature  age 
can  command.  His  otijcct  is,  to  guard 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  just  enter¬ 
ing  into  life  against  the  insidious  at¬ 
tacks  of  infidelity,  and  to  furnish  such 
as  have  neither  means  nor  leisure  to 
procure,  or  to  read,*  more  volumiuous 
treatises,  with  a  cheap,  concise,  and 
useful  manual  of  the  evidences  for  the 
truth  and  iuspiratioii  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.** 

To  this  truly  pious  and  benevolent 
design  he  attaches  the  hope  that 
**  through  the  divine  blessing,  it  may 
enable  his  reader*  to  be  *  ready  always 
to  give  an  answer  to  every  man,  that 
askelh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  them.*  He  most  earnestly  request* 
that  they  will  examine  and  conibiiia 
with  candour  and  attention,  all  the 
various  evidences  here  adduced  for  the 
geuuiucucss,  authenticity,  credibilit), 
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aod  difinc  inipiralion  of  the  Holy 
Scripturei ;  aud  Uieti  Nolcninly  and  dc- 
liberateljt  at  rational  and  accountable 
hein^t,  to  deduce  that  inference  from 
the  whole,  fur  which  they  must  here* 
after  anwer  at  the  tribunal  of  God,** 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Home's  work  it  to 
well  digested,  that  it  Icafcs  nothing 
to  be  tupplied  to  answer  its  purpose, 
but  that  candid  and  attentive  perusal 
which  we  call  upon  oiir  readers  to  give 
it  for  their  own  takes  t  for  of  this  we 
are  well  convinced,  that  it  will  tufli- 
cicntly  reward  tbein  for  their  trouble, 
by  putting  them  in  possession  of  a  store 
of  scriptural  knowledge  that  canuotbut 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  every  one  who 
ranks  himself  among  the  advocates  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  feels  a  zeal¬ 
ous  anxiety  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
its  doctrines  aud  the  purity  of  its  pre¬ 
cepts. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  Ihefol- 
lowing  sections : 

Section  I.  A  Divine  Revelation  is  not 
onljf  possible  and  probable^  but  absoluteljf 
necessary. 

A  divine  revelation  possible. 

A  divine  revelation  probable  and  de¬ 
sirable. 

Its  necessity  shown  from  the  state  of 
relifion  and  murab  in  the  heathen 
world. 

Section  II.  The  different  Honks  contained 
in  the  Hible^  and  vhich  are  received  as 
sacred  both  by  .fetes  and  Chrii,tian$^  are 
realty  genuine  and  authentic^  aud  cannot  in 
any  respect  be  accounted  spurious* 

Cienuine  and  authentic  defined. 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  Scriptures  shown— 

1.  From  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

2.  From  their- language  and  style  of 
writing. 

3.  From  the  minuteness  and  circum¬ 
stantiality  of  the  facts,  &c.  men¬ 
tioned  in  them. 

The  genuineness  and  nnthenticity 
of  the  l*entnteiich,  or  five  books 
of  Moses,  deinonst rated. 

4.  From  the  mornl  impossibility  of 
their  being  forgeries. 

SacTioN  111.  The  histories  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  credible^  or 
martky  of  being  believed. 

Their  credibility  shew  n. 

I,  From  the  writers  having  hnd  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  w  hich 
they  discuss. 

2*  From  the  moral  certainty  of  false¬ 
hood  being  .delected,  if  there  bad  Conclusion, 
bego  any. 


3.  From  the  ngreemont  of  Scri^irt 
with  iiatnrul  and  civil  history. 

4.  Ily  the  subsistence,  to  this  very  ds^ 
of  monuments  instiliited  to  perpe! 
tuatc  the  memory  of  the  principal 
facts  and  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Section  IV.  All  the  Rooks  of  the  Oli  ani 
New  Testament  are  of  divine  aulhoriit 
and  divinely  inspired.  ’ 

Nature  and  extent  of  inspiration. 

1.  Kxiern.Tl  evidences  of  the  dhinr 
authority  and  iuspiraliou  of  ibe 
Scriptures— 

1.  Miracles, 

Their  possibility  aiul  errdiki* 
lily. 

Criteria  for  Judging  of  Irnr 
mi  I  ac  les  and  dciei  l  ing  faW 
ones. 

Application  of  these  rriterU 
to  the  miraele  of  the  resnr. 
reejion  of  Jesiis  Christ  frow 
the  dead. 

2.  Prophecy. 

Notice  of  tlie  principal  prs. 
phecies  of  the  Old  aud  New 
Testameuts. 

1 .  Particularly  the.  prophuiet 
relative  to  the  hlessiah. 

2.  Of  the  universal  spreads/ 
Christianity. 

Refutation  of  theobjerliAn 
urged  in  consequence  of 
the  presfut  nun-uiiiver. 
sality  of  the  (tospel. 

3.  The  apostacy  and  corrup* 
lion  of  the  church  of  Heme, 

4.  'f'he.  present  spread  of  inf* 
delity, 

Internal  evidences  of  the  divine 
nnthoiily  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures, 

1.  The  sublimity  and  excellence  of 
the  doctrines  and  moral  prectplt 
revealed  in  the  iiible. 

The  oljjecllon  that  some  of 
these  fioctriues  are  myste¬ 
rious  refuted. 

Christian  morality  not  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  mankind. 

2.  The  harmony  and  intimate  coth 
nexion  subsisting  between  all  tkt 
parts  of  Scripture, 

No  real  contradictions  in  the 
Iiible. 

3.  The  miraculous  preservation  of 
the  Scriptures, 

4.  The  tendency  of  them  to  promote 
the  present  and  eternal  heppi' 
ness  of  mankind. 

This  tendency  il|ii«lratcd  by  » 
sketch  of  the  blessed  ctferli 
octnally  resuiting  from  the 
sincere  belief  of  ibe  Oibk. 
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Xorrs. 

I,  On  ih^bnok^  rnllrd  yfpnrn/phaf. 

If.  Tr»liiniinirH  to  llu*  <*xrrlleiu  e  and  fidc- 
litr  of  itie  uiilhorizod  Knj(li>h  tr:iii»lu- 
tinn  of  ihr  Hibl**. 

III.  Proofs  of  llio  inrr**a*‘in5  spread  of  in¬ 
fidelity  ia  the  United  States  uf  North 
America, 

IV.  The  rontrndiclions  and  alisnrdilies  of 
free-thinkers  exposed,  in  the  ‘  un- 
helleser’s  creed.’ 

V.  The  clmracler  and  conduct  of  .Tndas 

Iscariot  a  strong  nrj^nment  for  the 
truth  of  the  (oispel. 

VI.  A  table  of  the  PRiMCiPAt.  enoiMirciEs 
relative  to  the  Messiah,  exhibiting  their 
arcomplishinent,  at  one  view,  as  re¬ 
lated  in  the  New  Testament.” 

We  have  inserted  this  Table  of  Con- 
tenlf,  as  i^ivinv  to  our  readers  the 
resdieit  view  of  the  author's  plan ; 
and  we  have  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  adding,  that  nothing  can  he  more 
clear  and  simple  than  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  hy  him  in  treating  the  different 
points  which  this  table  comprehends, 
lie  has  prefixed  to  the  first  section 
a  very  able  and  convincing  proemium 
to  the  whole,  which  he  has  entitled, 
”  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian 
and  we  think  that  so  much  good  sense, 
10  appropriately  applied,  demands  from 
us  the  privilege  of  extract.  They  are 
indeed  plain  Reasons,  but  they  meet  the 
common  convictions  of  every  honest 
itid  earnest  mind,  desirous  of  preserving 
itself  in  I  he  way  of  truth,  and  of  resist¬ 
ing  the  impre.Hsions  of  error,  as  well  ns 
the  deceptions  inilucucc  of  sceptical 
artifice. 

”  Plain  tleanons  for  bcin^  a  CkrUHan, 

“  To  he  a  Christian — in  other  words, 
to  believe  the  Christian  religion — is,  to 
believe  that  Moses  nnd  the  Prophets, 
Christ  nnd  his  Aposlles,  were  endued 
with  divine  authority,  that  they  had 
a  commission  from  God  to  act  and 
teach  as  they  did,  nnd  that  He  will 
verify  their  declarations  concerning 
future  things,  and  especially  those  con¬ 
cerning  a  future  tifu^  hy  the  event: 
— ill  short,  it  is,  cordially  and  sincerely 
to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 
rule  of  our  faith  nnd  practice,  as  the 
foundation  of  ourho|)es  and  fears.  On 
what  grounds,  then,  do  you  thus  believe 
the  Christian  religion  ? 

**  Not  because  I  was  horn  of  parents 
who  profess  the  Christian  failli.  and 
who  from  my  earliest  infancy  have  in- 
*lrucled  me  in  its  principles  and  duties. 
Such  reasons  iniiilit  have  made  me  a 

J^rop,  I'oL  LXXVI.6Vp/.  I  SID. 

9  _ 


Moh.immedan  in  Turkey,  or  a  Pagan 
in  Africa  or  India.  >Mos*  .people,  in¬ 
deed,  as  far  as  my  ohservaiion  goes, 
seem  to  have  their  religion  not  so  much 
from  choice  ns  from  chance  t  because 
it  happens  to  he  the  religion  of  the 
coiiiitry  where  they  nre  horn  nnd  edu¬ 
cated.  Uiit  now  that  I  have  ntlained  lo 
years  of  iiiidersinnding,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
per  that  I  should  examine  for  myself 
the  grounds  nnd  reasons  of  wlial  I  havi* 
thus  been  Iniight  to  believe.  It  is  ma¬ 
nifest  to  all,  who  seriuiislj  reflect  on  the 
powers  nnd  propensities  of  human  iiii- 
tnre,  that  we  nre  formed  capable  of 
religion,  and  have  an  inward  ronsrioiis- 
ness,  that  ne  ought  to  worship  some 
superior  being  on  whom  our  safely 
and  happiiM’SM  depend.  In  fact,  when  I 
look  into  the  stale  of  the  world,  in  all 
places  where  the  Rible,  or  book  ac¬ 
counted  sacred  hy  Christians,  has  not 
been  known,  1  am  convinced  that  we 
are  incapable  of  discovering  for  our¬ 
selves  a  religion  that  is  worthy  of  God, 
suited  to  onr  wants,  and  conducive  to 
our  true  interest.  A  divine  revelation, 
therefore,  is  necessary  to  make  kmihvii 
to  the  human  race  those  important 
truths.  These  deficiencies  the  Hihle 
professes  to  supply.  This  collection  of 
writings  hy  difierent  persons,  who  lived 
and  wrote  at  difi'erent  nnd  distant  pe¬ 
riods,  demands  and  invites  examina¬ 
tion  ;  and,  the  more  calmly  1  inves¬ 
tigate  its  pretensions  to  he  a  divinely 
inspired  volume,  the  more  firmly  I  see 
reason  to  believe  it  to  he  a  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  to  mankind ;  tor,  so  far 
as  my  inquiries  extend,  no  other  book 
has  yet  appeared,  pretending  to  he  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  which  has  been 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  a  fair  and  ra¬ 
tional  examination,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Bible  has  done. 

I  AM  A  CnaiSTlAM, 

not  only  because  I  um  convinced  th.il  a 
divine  reveiulion  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  known  to  mankind  the  proper 
object  of  their  faith  and  worship,  as 
well  as  their  present  duties  nnd  future 
expectations but  also,  hecaiise  there 
is  such  evidence  for  the  gcniiineiievs 
and  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  us  can  he 
produced  for  no  other  writings  pre¬ 
tending  to  he  revelations  from  God 
to  man  ;  —  because  the  history  conlained 
in  file  Bible  is  credible  or  wnrtliy  of 
being  believed  ; — and  hecaiiu;  the  mi¬ 
racles  and  prophecies  recorded  in  it, 
as  well  as  the  excellence  and  subiiiiiily 
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of  the  doclHncf  it  inculcitci,  the  har¬ 
mony  fub^Uting  between  every  part, 
the  a«loniihiiig  ami  miraculous  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  wliolc  to  promote  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  eternal  happiness  <)f  mankind, 
as  evinced  by  the  blessed  ell'ecls  which 
arc  invariably  produced  by  a  cordial 
reception  and  belief  of  the  Bible, — are 
nil  of  such  a  nature  ns  incontestably 
prove  it  to  be,  indeed,  Ihe  inspired 
IVord  of  God:' 

We  very  heartily  recommend  this 
work  of  pious  earnestness  to  all  our 
readers,  but  more  Specially  to  the 
younger  part  of  them,  as  putting  them 
111  possession  of  the  most  satisfactory 
ausircrs  to  all  the  objections  of  sceptics 


of  former  ages,  and  to  all  the  sophiiirie, 
and  blasphemies  of  those  more  darinf 
^inhdeU  w  ho  infest  every  path  of  locietj 
'in  our  own  times. 

At  the  same  time,  we  raostcordidl? 
thank  Mr.  Horne  for  both  the  n\o(i«*e 
and  the  execution  of  this  summary  of 
the  grounds  on  which  our  faith  ii 
established. — Nor  can  we  omit  to  re. 
quest  that  he  will  accept  our  unfeijrned 
wish  that  he  may  long  continue  tordiff 
and  instruct  iVe  world  by  his  talrnU 
and  knowledge,  so  assiduously  and  to 
seasonably  applied  by  him  to  tlievii. 
dication  of  the  great  cause  of  rcligioui 
truth  with  which  the  eternal  welfare  of 
souls  is  inseparably  combined. 
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COV  ENT  GARDEN. 


SEPT.  6.  This  truly  splendid  Thea¬ 
trical  Establishment,  after  a  recess 
of  less  than  two  months,  was  this  even¬ 
ing  re-opened  for  another,  and  we  trust, 
n  prosperous  season,  for  however  in 
spectacle,  in  dancing,  and  perhaps  in 
music,  wc  must  yield  pre-eminence  to 
France,  to  Italy,  and  Germany,  still  in 
that  legitimate  form,  wherein  the  mirror 
is  held  up  to  nature,  and  where  the 
thoughts,  the  words,  and  passions  of 
humanity  arc  embodied  by  liie  Drama¬ 
tic  Muse;  in  all  these,  Kiiglaiid  stands 
unrivalled  and  alone  !  Our  authors, 
and  our  actors  are  superior  to  ail  else, 
and  our  theatrical  management  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  scale  of  real  magnifi¬ 
cence.  The  commencement  of  the 
Covent  Garden  season  is  therefore  a 
point  of  interest  in  which  the  whole 
metropolis  participates,  and  it  opened 
with  a  subject  fully  worthy  of  its  high 
renown,  in  the  play  of  “  Marheih."' 
51  rs.  Bunn,  (late  Miss  Somerville,)  for 
the  first  time  assumed  the  arduous  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  heroine  of  this  fearful 
tragedy,  and  could  wc  discard  nil 
memory  of  NIrs.  Siddoni,  we  should 
bestow  almost  unqualified  praises.  Mr. 
C.  Kemble  and  Mr.  Yates,  were  the 
Macbeth  and  Macduff  of  the  evening, 
and  both  performed  with  their  accus¬ 
tomed  energy  and  talent.  The  remain¬ 
ing  parts  were,  we  believe,  all  ns  usual, 
and  each  performer  received  the  cus¬ 
tomary  greeting  and  welcome  from  a 
'very  crowded  audience. 


The  embellishments  of  the  houic 
remain  as  last  season,  except  hein^ 
retouched,  Ac.  and  appearing  as  hrilli- 
ant  as  when  first  exhibited  r  a  very 
material  alteration,  however,  has  been 
made  in  the  proscenium,  which  in 
scenes  of  spectacle,  can  now  be  elevated 
to  nearly  double  its  former  height,  and 
gives  to  the  remotest  spectators  in  the 
galleries  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
view  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
stage.  The  pillars  of  the  boxes  are 
also  now  of  burnished  gold,  in  lieu  of 
silver  as  last  year. 

Sept.  1.3.  Mrs.  Bunn  and  Mr.  Ms* 
cready  to  night  appeared  for  the  first 
lime  as  Elvira  and  itoils^  in  Sheridau's 
once  popular  Play  of  “  Pizarro,'^  and 
though  we  have  liked  both  much  better 
ill  other  characters^  their  high  fame  did 
not  sufl'er  from  their  cflorts  of  this 
evening. 

Sept.  1.5.  Holcroft’s  comedy  of 
“  The  Deserted  DaughteVy*  altered  by 
Mr.  S.  Bcazley,  was  this  evening  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  new  piece,  under  the  title  of 
“  The  Stewardy  or  Fashion  and  Feeling'' 
The  present  Play  is  certainly  much 
altered  in  many  parts,  and  much  objec¬ 
tionable  matter  is  thus  expunged  ;  still 
we  cannot  conceive  any  right  possessed 
by  Mr.  B.  to  call  it  a  new  play — soni* 
new  scenes  have  been  introduced,  and 
some  good  situations  have  been  added, 
particularly  where  Joanna  and  Item 
meet,  and  the  latter  receives  his  just 
character  from  the  lady,  who  is  uuac* 
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quaiiited  with  hit  name.  Joanna  is  no 
longer  a  romantic  reader  of  l^uvater  on 
but  a  virtuou.H  and  iiitel* 
lijtutgirl.  Tlie  original  Joanna  paused 
ind  examined  ever)  111.111%  cuuiitenance, 
•ud  gave  judgment  on  lii.s  heart,  uf  ler 
having  examined  his  features.  The 
I  Dt'w  Joanna  deals  not  in  such  vile 
h  adcctaiion,  and  has,  conse(|uenllT,  a 
ilroiiger  hold  upon  our  feelings.  Iieint 
I  general  character  is  preserved,  hut  his 
I  deep  tcheine  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
hit  patron  raises  him  a  step  higher  in 
vice  than  his  predecessor.  It  makes 
I  him  at  once  super-eminently  wicked — 
and,  convidering  his  age,  pre-eminently 
ridiculous.  The  Donald  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  an  honest  Scotchman,  has  also  been 
transformed  into  Jonathan^  11  worthy 
Yorkshireman.  This  alteration  gave 
us  the  full  benefit  of  Mr.  Eiiierv's 
powers— and  therefore  we  applaud  it. 
The  play  was  finely  cast,  and  most 
admirably  acted.  It  was  not  one  or 
two  persons  peiToriiiing  well,  but  a 
grand  display  of  histrionic  talent.  Mr. 
Macready  has  proved  himself,  in  the 
character  of  .Mordent^  to  he  an  actor 
of  astonishing  powers,  and  has  thrown 
inoit  of  his  former  efforts  into  shade. 
The  scene  in  which  he  discovers  the 


rascality  of  Z/e/it,  and  that  in  which  he 
learns  that  Joanna^  who  has  ulieady 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  mind, 
while  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  her — is  hisclanghter — were 
distinguished  by  a  greatness  of  genius, 
which  wc  are  proud  to  eulogise.  Mr. 
Jone.s’s  Cht  reril  is  exeeilciit,  all  hustle 
and  aniinatioii,  gay  one-and- twenty, 
with  a  large  fort  line,  :hi  iiiexhau.slihlo 
store  of  energy,  and  deleriniiiatioii  to 
expend  both.  Mr.  \V.  f'arreirs  Ilttn 
has  also  added  greatly  to  his  former 
fame.  Those  wlio  have  seen  him  in 
7hr  Miter'*  may  form  some  idea  of 
his  exeelleiice,  in  the  great  scene,  where 
he  attempts  to  recover  the  fatal  book, 
ill  which  ail  his  villanies  arc  recorded, 
from  his  nephew.  It  was  an  astonish¬ 
ing  etfort.  The  fury  with  which  ho 
attempted  forcibly  to  wre.st  the  book, 
from  Clement — the  recourse  lo  gentler 
nutliods  which  succeeded, — and  again, 
the  resort  lo  frantic  violence,  were 
grandly  imagined,  and  were  greatly 
expressed.  •  , 

The  1‘rologiie  and  Kpilogiie  by  Mr. 
Coimor  and  Mrs.  Davison,  were  not 
above  par,  llioiigli  llieir  reciters  ex¬ 
hibited  talents  deserving  of  better  mu* 
teriuls. 


PEiH'ORMAXCES. 


itip. 

Sept.  f».  Marl>clh — Uliie  Dear.l. 

f.  Sctiool  f.>r  Sratidal — Millrr  snd  liit  Mon. 
Q.  Hridge — Cuzeiiiug — A  UuwlMiid  ibr 

ail  Oliver. 

10.  Provoked  HiiiihiiMd — Ilarhernf  Se\illr. 

11.  The  Maid  of  the  Mill — Love,  laiw,  and 

I'liysuk. 

13.  I'izairo — Mother  t^oonr. 

14.  Maid  of  the  Mill — Sylvester  Daggirwood 

— nine  heard. 

13.  The  .steward,  or  Fashion  and  Fieling— 
barber  ul  Seville. 


isiy. 

Id.  The  Steward,  or  Fashion  and  Feeling  — 
Aladdin. 

17.  (.oy  .Maiiiifi iiiK — Crillek.  ' 

18.  1  he  siewaot — Marriage  of  Figaro. 

SO.  Hob  Koy  Miugiegor — ItUie  lUard. 

VI.  ’I  he  sie'aard — Al.iddin. 

vv.  Maiil  of  the  M ill —L'ozcniiig— Husbands 
t'ind  VVive^, 

93.  The  sie\*ard — Miller  and  hit  Men. 

V4.  O'liy  Maininiiig — C'ritick. 

S3.  C’landektine  Muiiugt  —  Marriage  of  Fl> 
garo. 


ENT.LISII  OEEHA  HOUSE. 


Arc.  30.  The  only  novelty  we  have 
to  record  this  iiioiitii,  is  a  sticresslul 
Operetta  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jamkh 
Thomson,  entitled  “  A  Cure  for  Hu- 
nuucej'  and  founded  on  u  tale  which 
ippeared  in  our  M<igdziiie  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1816.  The  plot  turns  upon  a 
sciieme  practised  by  Churlct  Clover^ 
(Wrench)  and  D  hitlc^  his  servant, 
(Harley)  to  cure  Caroline*  (Mrs.  VV.  S. 
Cliatlerley)  daughter  of  Drake*  a  re¬ 
tired  cockney- poulterer,  from  Norton 
Falgate,  (.Mr.  W.  S.  Challerle))  of  the 
r»iuantic  notions  she  has  uetpiired  from 
tke  pernieious  habit  of  indiscriminate 
I  novel  reading.  In  the  true  ."piiil  of 


dramatic  fathers,  Drake  resolves  upon 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
(lover*  who,  though  unsneressful  in  his 
proper  character,  has  already  gained 
her  utVections  during  a  visit  to  ilaslingg, 
under  the  as.su iiied  and  more  mellittu- 
Otis  title  of  Orlando.  1'he  inoie  ellec- 
liialjy  to  promote  his  designs,  he  pre¬ 
vails  upon  this  romantic  heroine  lo 
elope  with  him.  and  conducts  her  with 
projier  elVeet  to  some  gothic  mins  in 
the  neighboiirhood,  where  he  ap|>ears 
attired  as  a  second  Itohinson  Cru*oe  — 
informs  her  that  his  rer.7  name  is  IJiim- 
phrey  Shuflleliothaiii  dc  Dazaho,  and 
professes  his  inteotiou  of  living  solely 
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and  •Iriclly  accordinj;  \o  the  law*  of 
nature,  and  di*p(*ii«iii;;  not  only  with 
every  rrlinnnenl  of  luxury,  hut  alno 
willi  every  eonvcnieiice  of  comfort. 
A  whimsical  scene  now  ensues,  wlierein 
the  |»riiici|de*  of  roiiiiuice  hein^  re¬ 
duced,  to  practice,  are*  found  to  ditTer 
HO  much  Vronr  their,  theory,  that  the 
youn^  lady,  after  vainly  utteiiiplin^  to 
escape,  is  convinced  of  her  tolly,  and 
to  prove  her  reformation,  hestows  her 
hand  on  Ciover  in  propria  persona. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  produc¬ 
tion,  which  nt  far  as  it  goes,  is  very 
spiritedly  executed,  though  we  think 
the  author  might  have  gone  farther  in 
the  concluding  scene  without  injuring 
the  general  eflecl.  As  it  was,  however, 
it  created  a  great  deal  of  laughter,  and 
drew  down  much  loud  and  deserved 
Dp|)lause.  Harley  had  an  excellent 
imitative  comic  song,  upon  the  subject 
of  Circulating  Libraries^  which  was 
warmly  encored — and  a  serenade  de¬ 
lightfully  composed  hy  Jolly,  and  ex¬ 
cellently  sung  by  Messrs.  I’earman, 
Hiickel,  and  O'Callaghan,  met  with  a 
similar  reception.  This  little  piece, 
though  merely  a  sketch,  is  equal  to  all, 
and  superior  to  many  of  its  kind  that 
we  have  seen  produced  at  this  Theatre, 
and  if  the  author  would  venture  on  a 
more  important  species  of  dramatic 
writing,  we  feel  assured,  that  he  would 
meet  with  as  favouralile  a  reception  as 
we  have  the  pleasure  to  record  attended 
his  exertions  this  evening. 

Mrs.  Chalterley  as  ('orotinr,  was  every 
thing  the  author  could  wish  in  his 
romantic  heroine,  and  looked  suflici- 


ently  lovely  to  jnslify  all  the  stralagriBi 
of  ( /ore r  to  gam  her  hand ;  \Vilkiu»oa 
and  Miss  J.  Stevenson,  in  the  more 
tiitling  parts  of  Jeremy  7'ibb»,  another 
lover,  and  l.wy^  Caroline’s  servaat, 
every  justice  to  their  respective  cha. 
faetcis  ;  and  .Messrs.  Harley,  Wrench, 
and  Chatlerley,  deserved  all  the  warm 
applauses  they  received  for  their  veri 
powerful  co-operation.  Tlie  piece 
fe-annoiiuced  by  Mr.  Hailey,  aaiiJit 
shouts  of  approval  from  a  very  full 
house,  and  has  lost  none  of  itsetlect  by 
frequent  repetition. 

^F.r  r.  9.  The  seventh  performance 
of  the  successful  Operetta  of  **  J  Cure 
far  Itomancc^"*  was  this  evening,  by  the 
special  desire  of  the  Duke  and  Duchru 
of  Kent,  who  honoured  the  Engliih 
Opera  House  with  their  first  visit,  in 
compliment  to  the  new  piece,  and  were 
received  hy  a  crowded  audience  with 
the  usual  congratulations,  and  by  the 
Corps  Opcraliqur,  with  “  Oon  i^AVE  the 
King!”  Their  Royal  Mighnessesdidiiot 
arrive  until  near  the  cominenceineiit  of 
the  Operetta,  and  afterwards  remained 
to  see  **  The  Hrown  JZ/iw.”  The 
Theatre  was  also  honoured  hy  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  a 
party,  in  his  Royal  Highness's  private 
imx  ;  Viscountess  Fuuconherg,  and 
several  other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  Itallet  of  “  'The  Death  of  Captain 
CnnA:,”  and  Mr.  Ai  nold’s  Alter-picce  of 
“  the  ITotnimatCs  have  been  re¬ 

vived  with  inucii  edtU,  and  scern  still 
to  retaiu  much  of  their  original  uUrac- 
tion. 


PERFORMANCES. 


|S|<). 

Au|.  ns.  Tlir  Prown  M.in— I,  S,  S,  S,  V— Btllci 
Mitlioni  Hcrkiix. 

tfV.  Ditto— lltiltn  nitliout  Dcaux — .Vmateurs 
Rtici  Ai  tor«. 

V*«.  Diitai— How  to  Die  for  l.ovc— Tlit*  T«ilor«. 
V7.  The  Moll’s  HiMil— VVnlk  for  «  \V  agi-r— 
Ditto. 

?H.  Ihe  lirnwn  Mon— Fire  Hi.*  *\'airr — DiUo. 
9U.  A  (’ort‘  Itir  Itoinuiici' — Thi'  Uiuwii  Man— 
Dido. 

SI.  Dot**— Hellos  without  ile.-ttix— Ditto. 

Srpt«  I.  Ditto — Walk  for  a  VVa^ir — Ditto. 

S.  Ditt**— The  Mr*»wn  Man— l,  t,  3,  4,  5— 
Th**  H*  lulexvous. 

5.  Ditii.— Dim* — 1  he  Tailors. 

4.  Dill'* — Ditto— Ditto 

6.  The  lirt'wn  Mun— The  Tailors— De«th  of 

l'a|»taio  t'ook. 

7.  HI  nil  Itov — Holies  without  Beaux — Ditto, 
|s.  1.10  !•  I  aiul  t'luris.-a — Foe  Tailors, 
tf.  Mv  *>wn  Ki».^l— A  Cure  fur  Komance— lltc 
brown  .Man. 


1619. 

10.  Anuttotirs  .tnd  Acton— .Ditto-Death  of 

CHptain  ('tMilc. 

11.  The  Hrown  Matt  —  Bailu Ion’  Wivei— 

Ditto. 

IS.  The  Duennx — Wr  odinan’s  Mut. 

14.  Hull’s  lleHtI — Is  he  Jealous? — Death  of 

Captain  C.'nok. 

15.  Belles  without  Beaux — I,  9,  It,  4,  wWood- 

inaii’s  Hut. 

Id.  rp  all  Night  — fteath  of  raptain  Cook. 

17.  Blind  Bu\ — Fite  and  Water — VV'oodPun'i 

Hut. 

18.  The  Duenna— Death  of  (’aptain  Cook. 

90.  Ainateurs  and  Actors  —  Belles  withtail 

Beaux — \V"o<1inan’s  Hut. 

91.  Jovial  Crew — The  Kendezvuut— Death  of 

Captain  (*iaik. 

99.  Tlie  Duenna  — Devil  to  Bay. 

94.  Inkle  and  Vat i(  «»—HiKligate Tunnel. 

Vt.  l':is*U‘o|'  Alula  usia — Turnpike  f^aie. 
k'j.  Bi«*wn  Man— Buarding  House— Kuyntuiut 
and  Agues. 
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HAYMAUKET  THEATRE. 

Ai»r..S5<*  A  new,  and,  in  the  outset  Lnuiaas  hands — and  when  Sir  Prler^ 
we  mil)  oilserve,  a  most  amusinj;  smitten  with  the  charms  of'  the  fair 
coinedv,  in  three  acts,  was  produced  unknown,  rnjiiests  her  address,  ihu 

here,  on  this  evening.  It  is  entitled  presents  him  with  the  card  ot  Monsieur 

4»  Pigeons  and  Treici.,”  and,  at  any  Bfondriiu.  Sir  Vcicr^  highly  delighted 
time,  we  would  wiUingi\  ieavepAe//.sanrs  with  the  charms  and  conversation  ot' 
Odd  pivtrid^eH^  however  well  dressed,  /.ou/sa,  whom  he  believes  to  he  a  young 
to  witness  its  representation.  The  West  Indian,  under  the  guardianship 
characters  were  thus  cast;—  of  Hfondreu,  is  most  anxious  to  break 

.  m,  , .  ,  oflf  the  match  with  the  Harvey  family. 

Sir  7«'"  V  u..nc  ol  « lion,  he  .upi.o.es  he  ha,  ever 

seen.— He  iwiiiciliaUlj  writes  to  Won- 

Portor  mIPz  . .7.  .• . Mr.  Trrry,  r/ctfii,  expressing  a  wish  to  become  pos- 

Hr.  Wndd . 'Sir.  Itusselt.  sessed  of  “his  beautiful  maid”--aiid 

Monsieur  nioiidcau . Mr.J.Russell.  the  showman,  naturally  enough,  ima- 

pat . Mr.  roririor.  giiies  that  be  wishes  to  purchase  Jan- 

Topi . Mr.  Barnard,  ^aree^  for  so  his  broad-bottowed  beauty 

Mrs.  Harvey . ^\r^.  Dnvmport,  denominated.  At  this  conjuncture 

Loll i»a  Hal  vey . M’m  E.  Blanchard.  Captain  yrvilie  ( alias  Pigginteiggin  ) 

. Mrs.  (*i6As.  introduces  himself  to  his  uncle.  The 

The  plot  is  excellently,  though  some-  latter  unfolds  to  his  nephew  the  cause 
what  extravagantly  constructed.  Sir  of  his  visit  to  Margate,  and  receives 
Veter  Vigginwiggin^  Knight,  Alderman,  from  him  a  horrible  account  of  the 
and  I’ininaker,  has  entered  into  a  treaty  person,  pursuits,  and  character  of  Miss 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Harvey ^  Harvey.  The  consequence  is,  that  ho 
a  widow  lady,  rather  advanced  in  years,  agrees  to  give  5,000/.  to  any  person 
and  so  well  pleased  with  her  former  who  will  espouse  the  young  lady,  and 
niatrimoiiial  experiment,  that  she  is  thus  free  him  from  the  consequences 
very  anxious  to  try  another.  For  this  attendant  on  a  breach  of  a  promi.se  of 
purpose,  Sir  Peter  steams  it  down  to  marriage.  The  Captain  assures  him 
Margate,  where  the  widow  and  her  that  he  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that 
daughter  are  enjoying  sea-breezes.  Sir  point,  for,  ugly  and  termagant  as  she 
Veter's  nephew,  a  Captain  in  the  army,  is,  he  will  contrive  to  procure  a  partner 
who,  from  prudential  reasons,  has  for  her.  Sir  Peter  expresses  a  desire  to 
aisuined  the  name  of  Neville,  has  have  a  peep  at  the  lady,  and  the  Cop/ain, 
chanced  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  who  is  as  mischievous  as /rouistf,  intro* 
same  hotel  where  A/rs.  and  Miss  Harvey  duces  the  mother  to  him,  instead  of  the 
are  lodged.  The  Captain  becomes  daughter.  Here  an  admirable  scene  of 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  young  lady,  equivoque  takes  place.  The  old  lady 
wh  ich  she  returns.  In  the  course  of  an  speaks  to  Sir  Peter  of  having  a  little 
interview  with  his  fair  one,  the  Captain  gi#/,  a  pledge  of  fond  aftection — and 
le.irni  that  his  pin- making  uncle,  by  presently  states  she  has  a  fine  boy^ 
whom  he  had  been  discarded  for  his  another  pledge  of  all’ectioD.  The  City 
extravagance,  is  his  rival.  He  is  in-  Knight,  happy  at  having  escaped  an 
farmed,  almost  iniinediately  after,  that  union  with  so  dissolute  a  character,  cx- 
his  uncle  has  arrived  at  the  hotel  in  claims,  aside — “  1)—  me,  she  has  us 
which  he  and  his  flame  reside,  and  he  is  many  pledges  as  a  pawn-broker!”  He 
*adly  puzzled  to  devise  some  means  of  hecoincs  frightened  at  the  passion  which 
breaking  off  the  match.  Sir  Peter,  who  she  evinces,  in  consequence  of  some  of 
is  a  compound  of  amorous  stupidity —  his  observations,  and  lie  requests  a  glass 
•troiigly  given  to  making  tore  and  of  water.  The  old  lady  declares,  not- 
laakiiig  rhymes — chances  to  encounter  withstanding  the  rudeness  of  his  rc- 
Louisa  Harvey  on  his  arrival  at  the  marks,  that  he  shall  have  something 
hotel.  Louisa  determines  to  play  a  more  cmnfortahle,  and  she  sends  him  a 
Irick  on  the  worthy  Alderman.  A  glass  of  wine  and  water— which  he  has 
Monsieur  Bhndeau  has  just  arrived  scarcely  swallowed,  when  the  Captain 
at  Margate,  with  a  second  edition  of  arrives,  who,  anxious  to  gaiu  a  little 
limit tt tot  !  enusior  inspection.  He  lime  in  order  to  carry  his  project  into 
has  industriously  circulated  his  curds,  execution,  persuades  his  uncle  that  he 
ouc  of  which  has  found  its  way  iulu  has  bccu  poisuucd.  Muz^  a  druukcu 
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Hr.irtilionrr  of  pl>)sic,  i<i  c:illc(!  in,  nnd 
M  iiifornird  (>>  llic  Itopelul  nephew,  Ihat 
Sir  Pclvr  i**  mad  —  I  ha  I  he  supjuise.H  him* 
fcelf  lo  ha%e*  swallowed  several  j;rains 
of  arsenic  in  t!ie  wine  and  water  with 
which  he  had  heen  treated.  Mui  con* 
vinces  his  p.ilienl  tiiat  lie  has  not  heea 
poisoned,  Imt  ^ives  him  the  n;;reeal>le 
information,  that,  as  he  is  in  a  iamentu* 
hly  iunatie  state,  tie  must  he  contented 
to  wear  a  strait*  waistcoat.  'I'he  Doctor 
“  bein^j  «;one,”  Sir  Peter  “  is  a  man 
n^ain  and  once  more  thinks  of 
r/ctfu’s  supposed  relative.  Scarcely  has 
his  mind  wandered  to  the  ohject  of  his 
adoration,  when  Hhnulcau  appears — 
and,  after  some  conversation  (tlie  shew* 
man  speakin*;  of  Jan;;aree,  the  Knight 
alluding  to  the  fair  damsel  he  had  met 
in  the  morning),  it  is  agreed  that  the 
i\lderman  and  pin-maker  shall  pay 
loot)/,  to  Ptoudeau^  who  in  return  is  to 
resign  ail  ri;;hl  and  title  to  the  “forei;;n 
fair — quite  black,''*  then  livin"  under 
his  protection.  Scarcely  has  llie  deed 
been  si‘;ned,  sealed,  and  delivered,  when 
the  Captain  appears,  accompanied  liy 
Louina,  whom  he  has  just  espoused, 
and  her  motlier,  who  isi;;norant  of  the 
union.  In  fact,  the  old  lady  has  heen 
led  lo  supjiose,  in  consequence  of  a 
trick  played  on  her  by  her  daughter, 
that  the  Captain  is  smitten  with  her 
charms,  though  she  is  in  her  oath  year. 
Sir  Peter  believes  that  Loufaa  has  made 
her  appearance  in  consequence  of  the 
orders  of  Pdondeau  —  but  is  horribly 
disappointed,  when  his  nephew  informs 
him,  in  the  quaint  lan^ua^e  of  the 
character,  that  “  as  >/>  Peter  was 
anxious  not  lo  perform  his  en^a^ement 
wilti  Miss  llarvei/,  he  had  done  a  bit  of 
(  harrh,  and  married  her  himself.”  The 
presence  of  Doitor  Mux  finis  an  end  to 
llie  mystery  —  the  endeavour  lo  eluci¬ 
date  which  has  nearly  confounded  the 
the  brain  of  Sir  Peter,  The  drunken 
Dartor  appears  with  two  assistants, 
anxious  to  place  a  strait  waistcoat  on 
the  astonidied  Kni;;!il.  Mas.  declares 
that  it  is  evident  he  is  mad.  for  he  had 
just  seen  six  <ir  ei;;hl  porters  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  force  a  huge  black  H'ouian  up 
ft.iirs,  whom  the  Knight  had  covenanted 
lo  marry.  I’oor  Peter  now  perceives 
his  error — Imt,  moved  by  the  winning 
entreaties  of  I  ouisa,  he  pardons  his 
nephew,  and  decl.iies  that  he  will  pro¬ 
vide  lor  him.  Mrs.  ilarrcjt/,  cheated 
of  her  fancied  lover,  retires  in  a  rage, 
decl.iring  that  she  will  go  lo  the  South 
of  France,  dismiss  her  Doctor,  lay  iu 


a  store  of  health,  and  live  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  annoy  ing  her  daughter.  who»c 
fortune  is  chargeable  on  her  j(>iulurr— 
and  lUondeau  makes  his  exit,  sweariii-* 
like  Shj/tock,  that  he  “  will  ha\c  Im 
bond  I”  nolwithsl.inding  57r  /V/er*»  rr. 
fusal  lo  abide  by  an  agreement,  founded 
in  mistake. 

This  theatre  has  lon«g  In-en  faiimut 
for  the  whim  and  eecentricity  wliich 
h.ive  marked  its  Ihree-ucl  conudiei. 
From  the  days  of  Foo n:,  to  tlie  prr. 
sent  hour.  Mirth  has  always  tixed  her 
head-quarters  here  during  tlie  siiiiuiier* 
season,  and  her  standard  has  scarcely 
ever  waved  more  ti  inmphanlly  than  it 
did  on  ^iaturday  evening.  The  new 
comedy  is,  in  Irnlh,  “  M  Cure  for  the 
lleari-ache.  P*  It  is  a  firoductioa  of 
very  superior  merit — embracing  within 
its  restricted  limits,  a  variety  of  laiij;li. 
able  incident,  iiuich  humour,  and  no 
incousiderahie  portion  of  wit— a  com¬ 
modity  with  which  the  dramatic  inaiket 
has  not,  of  late  years,  been  (»verslockcd. 
We  have  not  heard  who  the  aulliur  ir. 
J'ome  have  attributed  the  fiiece  lo  .Mr. 
Colmaii — and  it  would  not  he  unworthy 
of  him;  Imt,  from  aline  in  the  pro¬ 
logue,  and  from  the  peciiliarilies  of  Ihe 
drama,  we  are  inclined  to  lielieve  ihiit 
the  public  are,  on  this  occasion,  iii- 
d(d)ted  to  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  aulii  ir  of 
Teazin^  made  F.asr/,  Exit  bi/  Mistuhe, 
and  several  other  ingenious  coiiiedu* 
that  have  been  perturmed  with  great 
success  at  this  tiieatre.  The  line  wc 
allude  lo  is  where  the  new  comedy  is 
spoken  of  as  “  the  author's /</s/  /o//v 
and,  if  wc  mistake  not,  Mr.  Jamieson, 
who  was  attached  lo  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
a  situation  of  eminence  in  one  of  our 
('olonies. — Whoever  is  the  author,  the 
work  is  exceedingly  creditable  lo  hi* 
talents,  although  in  .some  few  instaiicci 
marks  of  imitation  are  observable. 
'Ihus,  when  Captain  Seville  induce* 
Mr,  /i'add  to  believe  that  }tans.  li!on- 
dratt  is  appointed  to  pay  him  a  dcht 
vxhicli  he  had  conti acted  with  the 
worthy  triidesman,  and,  at  Ihe  same 
lime,  persuades  lihudeau  that  iCadil  i* 
authorised  to  discharge  a  considerable 
sum  which  was  owing  to  him  tor  hoard 
nnd  lodging  during  the  Captain's  I'ari- 
sian  V  isit,  we  are  imiiwdiately  reminded 
ofaseenein  Mr.  M.  li.  Lewis's  comedy  ct 
'/'he  Past  Indian.  'I'he  introduction, 
also,  of  .t/rs.  //tfrrev  to  Sir  Peter,  who 
■opposes  that  he  is  eoiiversing  with  hrr 
(laughter,  heart  a  great  atliuity  tu  Lilllt 
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h  Jftact  interview  with  the  old  Duenna. 
r  But.  however  tree  the  author  may  have 
1  maJe  with  the  incident!*  which  preced- 
j;  inir  writer!!  had  planned,  he  certainly 
I  h«  borrowed  very  little,  with  refer- 
i\  ence  to  dial(»;;ne.  Almost  every  ohner- 
\\  talion  has  the  air  of  novelty — almost 
li  every  sentence  is  piquant.  It  is  no 
1  f3<y  matter  to  elicit  a  laii{;h  from  those 
viho  attend  the  theatre  nearly  every 
ni'hl  throu*;hoiit  the  seas«)n — hut, 
^  diiriii};  the  perlormance  of  Di^eons  and 
!  Crowt^  the  cachinnalions  of  the  oldest 
veterans  were  as  violent  as  those  of 
the  veriest  novices.  Theaclin;;  throii;;h- 
,  out  was  of  the  must  superior  order: 

!  we  never  saw  any  ihinj;  finer.  Mr. 
j  Liston’s  rhymin;j  citizen  was  exquisite, 
j  The  muck  dignity — the  assumption  of 
i  wi«iloni — the  assumed  courage — the 
i  real  fear — were  all  described  in  the 
j  liveliest  c<dours.  When,  at  the  con- 
I  elusion  of  the  piece,  he  observed,  in 
^  illusion  to  Sir  Drier's  having  courted  a 
Jair  lady,  and  contracted  for  a  fdaci: 
i  one,  that  he  was  not  th(‘  first  who  had 
j  “  shot  at  a  pid^ron  and  killed  a  n'oig\" 
j  the  audience  signified  the  delight  they 
,  had  experienced  throughonl  the  w hole 
i  of  his  performance,  by  long-continued 
plaudits.  Mr.  Jones,  as  the  lively  and 
I  eccentric  Captain  Seville^  supported 
I  the  character  with  humour  and  anima* 

,  tioii.  The  Captain  is  one  *)f  thos<*  curi¬ 
ous  beings  who  forms  a  peculiar  sijrt  of 
phraseology  for  himself.  Tims,  where 
nnolher  man  would  say,  “  I'll  appear 
iinpudeiit” — or,  “  I'll  make  love  t(» 
her” — the  ('aptain  observes.  “  I’ll  da  a 
hit  of  iinpiulence*’ — or,  “  I’ll  da  a  hit 
of  love!”  This  strange  mode  of  speak¬ 
ing,  roming  tlippantiv  from  Mr.  Jones's 
tniigne,  accom|ianied  as  it  always  was, 
hy  a  significant  notl,  produced  a  great 
deal  ol  laughter.  Mr.  Terry's  druMken 
Doctor,  was  a  truly  comic  peilbrm- 
ancc.  Mr.  llussell,  as  a  vulgar  trades¬ 
man,  a  sort  of  .ferry  Sneak,  allorded 
great  amusement.  Mr.  J.  Hiis»»eirs 
Ih’ondfau  deserves  tin*  highest  com  men - 
dalion.  It  was  a  lh'»roiighly  Kreiichi- 
fiej  performance.  His  soiig.  describing 
the  iitlidelily  of  his  wife,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  Sling,  and  was  lonilly  enrorrd. 
Mr.  Connor  was  a  very  Immorons  Irish¬ 
man.  Mrs.  Davenport  put  on  the  airs 
of  a  ianguishiug  damsel  of  fifiy  fi'e 
^ilh  great  success.  Miss  Iv  Dlaiiehard 
eihihiled  more  force  and  sp.irit  iu  the 
character  of  f.auisa  than  she  is  acciis- 
hniicd  to  display.  Mie  sustained  the 
with  cunsidcrahle  talent. 


2(rJ 

The  piece  was  announced  for  repeti¬ 
tion  amidst  the  acclamationi  of  a  most 
crowded  house. 

Tlie  following  Prologue  wfas  spoken 
on  the  occasion  hy  Mr.  ferry:  — 

Thosr  who  have  (ravcU’il  in  fhistiiisy  world. 
Through  it  on  hu>inc<>s  or  for  plensiirr 
hurled. 

Have  ofirn  re.id  wiih  riglil  ronlenfed  air. 

T  he  w  i-h'il-for  inn's  hnig  teinpliiig  hill  of 
lore ; 

Turtle  and  ViMi’MUi,  poultry,  game,  and 
li>li, 

Slare  in  the  fare,  v*iih  ev’ry  templing 
dish 

To  tickle  ta'-tes  or  please  a  peaking  palate, 
I'roni  Unit'  and  Kees  to  simpler  lolisier 
sal  hid. 

Hut  when  on  calling  for  tlienenior  w.iitcr 
(  N  l.ady  hy,  jwi  haps,  for  whom  to  rater), 
Tliey  find  the  falsehood  of  the  shew  of 
|)lenly, 

The  hill  alone  is  full— the  larder  empty: 
Wliai’s  to  he  done? — so  late  and  they 
so  weary, 

Tlic  niglil  |)ileli  dark,  the  next  st.age  loo  so 
dreary  : 

The  waiters  .anxious,  and  the  landlord  eivil, 
'fheir  w  ish  t(»  please  has  eonquei’d  Imlf , 
the  evil  ; 

The  indolgeni  gnosts  their  hiimhlest  wel¬ 
come  taking. 

Sigh  for  whal*!»  gone,  and  cuji  on — r^^sand 

b. ICO  II. 

So,  mv  kind  ro'-tomers,  we  find  it  here: 

In  onr  theatric  larder  nanics  :i|i|)i‘ai , 

WMiicIi  oft  have  shed  their  lustre  o'»'r  our 
sl.age. 

The  fa\oni  ile  /.VvArv  of  their  age; 

I'lOl,  like  the  tnrtl'*  in  iln*  hill  (U  f.iie. 

Or,  like  the  sea'soa  vseuonid  f.iia  jire- 
pai  e  — 

I'hev're  gone — such  dainties  ye  inn'>t  not 
expat, 

Nj»r  hnmhler  har.'jnets  rapli<»n*lv  reject. 

A  trilling  hash — like  this  to  nigiil  —  H  lea¬ 
ther — 

Is  rharniing  eating  in  this  snilry  weather! 
So  i:i  the  alisCnt  ol  our  teaU  and  w  id¬ 
geons. 

Accept,  kind  travellers,  our  Cnna  and 

Soon  (fot  to  rvrra  ( him;  still  inn«t) 

T’lii*  four  »f  mirth  will  levelled  lo*  lo  dost. 
To  rise  again  !*>  fa\oor  of  the  laws, 

'I'o  Itiiive  again  if  cheer'd  hy  your  ap¬ 
plause  ; 

Tor  here  your  f.il!iers,  and  your  gratidsiren 
too. 

Have  liv'd  and  king  Td  ns  lie.arlily  a<t  yon. 
So  ’li-  the  right  of  o-  hot  wrot/irr  fotl:%^ 

I'o  de.»l  in  trille-  and  lo  feinl  on  jokes. 

Keep  lip  llie  eliailer,  gild  onr  liiiinblA 
toils, 

.And  crown  ns  to  tiie  end  with  fodeiiiig 
•iui!e». 


Theatrical  Journal, 


And  Irt  me  for  our  trembling  Author 
plead. 

On  fitch  good  ground  allow  him  to  succeed  ; 
l-’or  old  allVctioii  sake,  then  spare  his 
play — 

Ilis  play — his  Ihrte-act  ihw"^  I’d  rather 
say — 

Respect  the  fane,  for  days  and  authors  past, 
Forgive  this  folly,  as  it  is  tlie  last. 

SF.er.  I.'t.  Thin  interesting  theatre 
cloied  its  season  this  evening,  with  the 
following  Address,  spoken  by  Mr. - ; 

“  /./idles  and  (ienttemen^ 

“  As  this  evening  closes  our  labours  for 
the  present  Summer,  I  come  deputed  by 
the  Proprietors  to  olfer  yon  their  warm 
iind  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  very 
kind  support  with  which  you  have  encou¬ 
raged  their  humble  hut  an \it>us  eflorts  t») 
provide  for  your  entertainment  during  this 
very  circumscribed  season — now,  alas!  so 
circumscribed,  as  scarcely  to  permit  us  to 
set  the  wheels  even  of  so  small  a  theatrict'il 
machine  as  this  fully  ami  fairly  in  motion. 
I'he  current  of  mirth  is  here  scarcely  suf¬ 
fered  to  flow  freely,  and  bear  you  plea¬ 
santly  along,  before  it  is  stopped  |>y  tho^e 
mightier  powers,  before  whose  sirengtii 
our  weakness  must  give  way,  and  by  whose 
contiol  over  hi'trionie  lab*nt,  by  their  ex¬ 
tending  the  period  of  their  performance, 
the  llaymarket  season  is  now  reduced  to 
little  more  than  a  name, 

“  Whether  we  may  one  more  season 


meet,  under  this  old  and  favoured  ro«f  i, 
uncertain;  but  by  the  gracious  favour  of 
the  Crown,  tlie  Propriemrs  nuifnifnij, 
trust,  that  it  will  not  be  loni  before  thnr 
exertions  to  receive  )t)u  in  a  Theatre  more 
commodious  nnd  appropriate,  innv  lie 
crowned  with  success.  At  the  same’iimr 
they  h/  g  to  assure  y<m,  that  in  their  m. 
deavours  to  merit  the  proteetinn  of  thru 
generous  benefaetors,  they  will  be  aiixiim, 
to  preserve  in  their  future  arrangemenis all 
those  established  feelings  of  eomfort  and 
soeiahilily  so  long  united  w ith  this  IMav- 
house,  and  will  rememher  that  to  be  htari 
nnd  to  he  sreo  are  most  essential  to  drain.v 
tie  n'lvresentation  ;  they  assure  voii  that 
the  baek  row'  of  the  galleries  shall  hire 
parlieipale  w  ith  the  front  «»f  the  pit  in  tlir 
enjoyment  of  our  mirth,  w  ithout  the  aid 
of  hejiring  trumpets,  and  that  the  mcM 
distant  sper'tators  shall  here  never  liars 
oerasion  tr>  wish  the  opera  glasses  conveiid 
into  telesropes. 

“  In  short,  it  is  their  intention  that  this 
shall  still  be  the  i.tTTi-K  I’lieatre  in  the 
llaymarkt't,  whe>e  mirth  atid  good  humour 
may  find  (heinstivcsnt  their  snug  and  native 
home. 

“  Onee  more.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
snIlVr  me  to  return  vou  the  graieftd  ami 
heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Proprietors  for 
your  liberal  support,  and  to  add  ilio»eof 
the  l*erformers,  sissoriog  you  that  we  tire 
all  most  truly  sensible  of  your  kindness,  1 
re.-pectfully  bid  you  farewell.’* 


PKllPOU  MANTES. 


V'l.  The  RirivN— l  adies  nt  tlomo— t’riiirk. 

VS.  'Mu*  Afrir:in«,  or  W'ar,  amt  Duty— 

l.aiiick  .it  — Wit  Wi’atlier. 

VO.  Iiiklo  .iikI  V'.iiiio — X.  Y.  Z. — A  Uolaml 
fur  an  O'lvor. 

V7.  W’lin  \\’. lilts  a  tiiiiiu'a  ? — I.aibi.M  at  lloiiio 
Sli'i’o  VN’.ilki  r. 

VS.  1’iei‘oiM  amt  t 'iimi  —  Ditto —  Travellers 
llenicliti  (i. 

AO.  Ditto— \  t'.iv  aftii'  tlic  Weilil.og — 

I  ife  hflow  St  ois. 

At.  Ditto— Itaiaiaria— Mayor  of  (Jarrett. 

I.  l*itto  — I  allies  at  Hinne — Wet  W’tntlier. 

V.  Doll*— Ditto— \etof  of  all  Work  —  Luve  iV 
la  Moili*. 

3.  Ditto— lll^ll  I.ife below  Stairs — Actor  of  all 
Woik. 


4.  I’igeons  amt  Crows — Laities  at  Tiomf— 
Aurce.ilile  Surprise. 

Cl.  Ditto — A  Day  iiDcr  the  W’nMiiij;— IfavrI- 
Krs  H•'lli^lltell. 

7.  Ditto — i.rerii  Man — Hiuli  I.ife  lielow  **l.iin. 

H.  lloiU'V  Mofiii  — S\Ivt>tt'f  Da^^tii'imil  - 
’Tiay.iiie  titaile  Case. 

W.  V'igi  Otis  ami  Ciow.  —  lloinbastes  Turei'Hi— 
li.iiat.ii  i.i. 

to.  The  Siraii'^er — Lubes  at  Hmm  — ■rra»rl- 
Irrs  lii'iiiKliteit. 

II.  I’tireoiis  anil  Crow — Aefor  of  all  Wmk— 
l.ove  Laiighsat  l.oi  k«niii li<. 

I  t.  Ditto — (iiiin  Man  —  Wi t  W'r.ilher 

l(i.  Kiilc  a  Wife  ami  iiave  a  Wile— Tiouiirr 
at  Lufi^e. 


ROYAL  CIUCLS  AM) 

Sfi»t.  I.  Preceded  l»y  a  tlelighlftil 
overt  lire  «»f  Itomhcr^' s,  a  new  Mcltr- 
rlraina,  in  three  aet3,  wan  produced 
••vetting,  enlilled  “  The.  Traidcnt  and 
thr  PcaH.iTirn  Dnuzhlcr wbieb  wa* 
receivet!  with  the  greatest  applati.ie  by 
n  brillijinllv  crowded  bouse.  T'be  scene 
<tf  nclion  nt  laid  in  (iennuny,  nnd  the 
fable  is  briefly  a^fbllowx;  —  Ferdinand 
Fan  .Sn/A*  (Watkins)  son  lo  Ibe  hard 
( 'ha mht  rln .  «  ( I’a  w  cel  I )  of  Pri neeXa vicr^ 
Inis  seduced  willi  premises  ol  marriage, 
JlcnriiUa  (.Mi»s  ’ra}lur)  Ibc  daugblcr  uf 


SURREY  THEATRE. 

lt'rrnrr,n  blind  peasant  fClilTord^ :  n»ul 
at  the  coinmenceinent  of  finr  piece  llii< 
cause  is  pendinir  before  Jnlina,  Ibe  I’iol 
President,  or  ('hancelltvr  of  tlie  Klcclt»- 
rale.  (Huntley)  is  attached  ft» 

sanra  (Miss  Copeland)  the  Lord  Chnn* 
berlain's  dniigliter,  and  is  aware  lltal  if 
bi.sderree  should  passagaiiwt  Ferdinand^ 
all  Itojte  of  possessing  Iter  innsl  ccjdc; 
lint  supported  tty  a  strtvng  sense  id 
justice,  be  nut  only  fiirnislies  Ibe  pea¬ 
sant  with  money  Itt  prosecute  liis cUiiii, 

but  intcrols  Prince  AuiwVr  ((ioiucr)) 
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al<o  in  his  favour.  Julius  liotrpvrr  hni 
in  Court,  anumj;  whom  an* 
Ofntru!  t  on  HeUenteit^  u  nialicioos 
namphleloiT  (Wyatt)  and  the  t.ord 
(hiimberfrtin,  lK>lh  of  whom  are  alike 
aiiiioas  lor  hit  duimittal  and  hit  place. 
W>rn<T.  enra^jeil  with  hit  danjjliter  for 
her  puill.  niul  with  /'t’r/Hnatui  hir  her 
lediirtioii.  trealt  the  former  with  cni- 
fltv,  and  vowt  revenue.  I*ri»re  Xavier 
in  order  to  \i<il  him  dit«;nited,  putt 
ona  cloak  of  Ferdinand'*;  and  tFerncr^ 
hrarln;;  of  hit  drettonly.  alienipit  to 
ftab  him  at  tnppotin^  him  the  tediicer, 
when  the  wound  it  received  hy  the 
PredJent.  Henrietta  iir^ed  hy  her 
filher’t  reproachet,'  and  her  lover't  im- 
kiiuinet.t,  it  ahoiii  to  commit  tnieide, 
when  the  it  teized  hy  the  tsord  ( ham- 
herlain*  emittariet,  who  convey  her  to 
the  palace;  whither  alto  her  father  it 
brou<;hl  on  a  rhar^t'of  astatsination.  and 
Julim  likewi.te  a  pritoner,  at  hit  confe¬ 
derate.  At  the  time  when  Henrietta 
wat  taken,  a  yoiin*;  woman  waiting;  at 
the  tame  hrook  ou  a  love  appointment, 
tees  the  circiimttance  and  fallt  in 
through  fear  :  Ferdinand  W'Avnn  it,  and 
Kippotin^  it  hit  victim,  it  teized  with 
the  greatest  remorse ;  when  she  having 
escaped  from  her  conlinement  meett 
him,  and  he  instantly  repairs  hit  fault 
by  marriage.  Juliut  is  brought  to  his 


trial, — when  Xavier  who  had  long 
known  hit  integrity,  and  the  hatred  of 
hit  eiiemiet,  not  only  declaret  him  in* 
iioemit,  hot  gives  to  him  the  hand  of 
Hosaara^  with  whom  he  was  enamoured. 
'I'heie  are  some  pleasant  titnatioiit  in 
this  piece  with  Jacah  Spind/er,  a  village 
iMrpeiiler  and  am.iteiir  .sculptor,  (Fitz- 
williani)  vvh.im  the  i  haaiherluin  wishes 
to  marry  Henrietta A\\Ai  Fenfi n a nd  \\M\y 
Ik*  at  lihei  ty  tor  a  more  splendid  match, 
'riiroiighout  the  whole  there  it  a  feel- 
ing  of  great  interest,  relieved  occa- 
tiimally  hy  Itidicroiit  turns;  the  acting 
is  excellent,  particularly  that  ol  Mist 
Taylor,  Mr.  Iliintley  and  Mr.  Watkins. 
.'Some  situations  excited  tlie  greatest 
applause,  which,  with  the  heaiililhl 
scenery,  will,  we  may  conlidenlly  pre¬ 
dict,  render  H  a  l.isting  favourite,  as  it 
was  announced  for  repetition  with  the 
loudest  demonstratlon.s  of  delight  und 
satisfaelion. 

Sr  i*r.  l:t.  An  overflowing  theatre  on 
the  Fropnetoi'N  henefit,  once  more 
evinced  the  public  respect  entertained 
for  Mr.  T.  Uihdin,  a  new  Ihiga telle, 
called  “  Spoiled  Children^  or  the 
f^er*  A'/g/i/,”  elicited  shouts  of  ap¬ 
plause,  and  roars  of  laughter,  and  the 
evening's  entertainments  imi.st  have 
been  equallv  gratifying  to  the  iiiatiager 
and  the  audience. 


rEUrOKMANCES. 


Aug.  ?4.  Hlt'h.ird  tlic  First — Virar  of  Wakefu'Id. 
II.  Muni|ihi<‘y  ('liiik»r — Itiili.irii  llio  First— 
Ahlnii  of  San  Martino. 

I.  riv.<i<l«'nt  niul  tin*  l*Lakaut*a  DanghltT— 
Kicitaid  tlic  First. 


1.1.  Hi«'li.ird  the  First — Spoihd  riiildrm,  or 
till*  M.iitagi‘1 '«  N (((ht  —  rroidi’iit  and  th** 
lS‘a»aiit*K  Ouiiiiltti'i . 

It.  Ill-art  ot  Mid  laithi.ii)  —  Kiciiaid  thr 
I  list. 


POK'niY. 

'VINTI’.It  IN  TOWN  TO  WINTI^It  I  .\  Old  men  caU'it  me  Siunmer  — hut  what's  in 
'nil.  cot;  NT  KY.*  anaiin? 

I'M  /pist  leaving  town,  tint  I  stop  lo  My  kiiigiloin  is  (-liaiig'd,  tint  iny  vnhiccls  the 
assure  you,  same. 

No  risili/.ed  creature  on  earth  can  endure  Suppose  me  an  ived  in  the  country  — y  i»u 
you:  know 

M  11.11  !  —  you  with  pink  chin,  purple  'flicy  vrelntin'tl  me  there  fwciity-li\e  ye.irs 
checks,  and  red  cloak,  ago, 

rretond  to  know  me! — ’twotild  a  vestal  Anti  prais’d  the  green  vearf  which  my  rnilli- 
prnvoke.  niT  May 

Pr.iy  «\ hen  were  you  born  ? — But  don't  tell  Mmbroitler'il  with  Ihiwers  for  my  piihlic 

me,  I  heg,  enii*- — • 

Bf  (  aleinlars  made  hy  Pope  Julius  or  Sweet  laint  ! — I>e  1  wedded  with  VI  inter, 
(ireg:  I  s|M‘iit 

Uiig  since,  w  hen  Barlholomew-lnne  wqh  a  My  youth  in  its  shades  niid  its  meadows 
hriary,  content 

And  the  saint  kept  a  fair  for  the  gotniof  his  't  o  n.nndt-r  at  eve  thintigli  the  green  grassy 
priory,  lane, 

— —  ,  - ■  ---  .1  .  With  eelaiitiiies  houri'd  finni  the  sweet- 

•  See  \  ol.  I.,\.\IV.  p.  dioppiin;  tain, 

.  Europ,  .Vr/g.  /W.  LXXVl.  Scpl,  IS19.  M  m 
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Dear  ma’am,  yon  iniitake —she  sold  eof^. 
in  I'ranre  : 

He  met  her,  they  say,  in  the  Carden  of 
IMaiits. 

No,  ma’am,  ’twas  the  cataeoinhs— Sir  i 
declare 

Lord  Lumherhrain  vi)\v*d  he  wmihl  l••a\rbi, 
skull  there. 

Or  carry  it  hack,  like  St.  I)eiii«,  a  mile, 

To  win  t'lann  lli^  colVee-pot  \  emis  a  smile. 

Then  pistol.s  he  ttmk — they  were  loaded 
they  tell  me. 

With  raspheiry  jam  — no,  with  black  cir- 
rant  jelly  — 

And  shot  himself  twice — Lord!  how  ne* 
and  snhliiiie  ! 

He  vow'd  he  would  charj;e  them  with  bul. 
lets  next  time. 

So  la  helle  to»)k  le  hole — What  a  horrible 
clump 

Of  trees  on  that  hill !— We  must  dress  for 
the  l*nmp.” 

Thus  Summer  goes  here — and  shall  sages 
complain 

That  Winter  in  Tow  n  Inis  more  fools  in  her 
train  ? 

Let  wise  ones  decide,  and  since 
delight  you. 

I’ll  ehiisenut  a  pat  able  too  to  reepiiteyoo. 

An  Afrieanonce,  from  hi'*  forest  quite 
new. 

Look’d  tirst  at  a  glass  in  a  frame  or*itioiilu~ 

So  monstrous  he  seem'd,  that  the  ciystattk 
broke, 

And  sought  fur  another  enclos’d  in  old 
oak — 

His  face  is  nnehang’d — From  the  croud 
and  the  town 

To  vallies  and  woods  like  his  own  he  6ie« 
down  ; 

The  smooth  glassy  streamlet  invites  him 
again. 

He  views  himself  there — but  his  wrinklri 
remain. 

In  country  and  tow  n  the  grim  shadows  |iri)< 
claim. 

The  Mirror  may  ehange,  hot  the  Man  » 
the  same.  V. 


riie  white  fchnul-house  walls,  and  the  cot¬ 
tage  far  M*en 

Down  low  in  the  dell  through  the  sycamore 
screen : 

Or  under  the  rustle’s  grim  *ihadow  to  sail 

Among  the  aged  elms  that  stretch  over  the 
vale  ; 

Or  couch'd  on  the  waterfall’s  edge,  taking 
rest, 

To  sec  the  ehurch  glow  in  the  light  of  the 
west ; 

The  blue  lake  asleep  in  the  breast  of  the 
hill, 

The  angler  returning,  and  chornssing  still. 

The  eiirn-reaper's  song,  and  the  hum  of  the 
ntill  !  — 

Their \ale  and  their  lake  and  their  mea¬ 
dows  remain. 

Hut  Summer  returns  to  the  dwellers  in 
vain. 

Now  see  me  arrive  in  mV  beauty  and  pride. 

Of  W  inter  the  partner,  with  him  at  my  side  ! 

What  chaUes,  harouches,  carts,  tandems, 
and  ponies. 

Prepare  for  the  season  the  shire's  maearo* 
nies ! 

Where  now  is  the  school? — An  establish’d 
hotel  — 

The  squire? — at  the  races — His  dame? — 
at  the  well ; —  • 

“  Lord  1  v\heie  shall  we  go? — to  the  (’ove 
or  the  Dale  ? 

The  sun  is  so  hot,  and  my  lilac  grow  s  pale— 

fan  you  climb  the  Cove?— twenty  fathom, 
I  vow. 

And  the  stream  liuhbling  out  like  the 
Regent’s  Iielow  — 

Thro’  mo«.s  made  of  silver— and  then,  sir, 
the  trout 

So  matchless  in  gout  I — Was  it  ever  found 
out 

W  ho  built  my  bird’s  house  ?  How  surpris¬ 
ingly  odd 

To  look  here  at  nothing  hut  water  and 


This  inn — what  a  hovel! — s«»  gothic  and 
low  ! 

No  rouch,  no  argamls,  and  no  veal  frican- 
deau ! 

W^hy,  what  is  this  place  like?  it  just  seems 
a  tow  n, 

W’alls,  pillars,  and  roofs,  for  a  jest  over- 
thrown  ; 

And  then  such  avast  shiningpool  where  we 
stopp’d. 

It  look’d  like  n  glass  in  a  wilderness 
dropp’d. 

Who  lives  at  that  sw  eet  chapel-house  with  a 
bower 

And  tall  oven-cliimuey  ?— O  i)o,’tisa  tower 

Alainode  W’alier  Scott — Rut  a  creature  lives 
there 

*Tis  monstrous  to  call  on — such  odd  style  of 
hair ! 

Her  father  sold  diug'',,'ind  niy  lord  mar.'ied 
Leah 

To  save  his  own  life  fiuni  the  Pharma¬ 
copeia— 


TO  THK  RIVF.II  THAMKS. 

17^ LOW*  on  gentle  liver,  ami  still  be  my 
theme. 

Tor  the  changes  of  life  I  behold  in  thy 
stream : 

Thy  surface  presents  a  broad  mirror  to 
V  iew , 

W'hicli  i  cllectcd  on  right  brings  a  moral  so 
true. 

Like  the  world  how  inviting,  ah!  wouU 
you  believe. 

You  charm  to  ensnare— you  allure  to  df* 
ccive. 
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Take  heed  then,  dear  youth,  as  the  vcr«;c 
you  pur.'tic. 

That  the  path  of  discretion  is  kept  still  iii 
\  it*  u  ; 

For  if  rartdessly  wand’i  ing  you  slip  from  its 
[  side, 

!  You’re  lost  in  the  vortex,  o’erwlielin'd  in 
I  the  tide : 

I  And  he  cautious,  ye  fair,  if  but  tempted  to 
I  sidl 

•  In  the  eiirreiit  of  pleasure — unrerlain  the 
1  j;ale. 

i  Now  gentle  and  smooth  like  the  mind  when 
j  at  rest, 

i  Then  stormy  and  roush  ns  the  turbulent 
\  breast. 

\  'Tis  a  l)rip;ht  reputation,  unsullied  and 
I  |uiie, 

;  Like  the  stream  that  ixtw  Hows  will  for 
I  a^es  endure. 

\  rriim  a  \(dume  like  this  wliiit  iiislruetiou  uc 
I  find, 

’lis  the  pa^e  to  enlarge  an  intelligent 
[  miml. — 

I  As  peiisi>ely  thus  on  this  margin  I  stiay, 
Ah'>orh’d  in  deep  thought  —  while  that  last 
\i\id  ray 

Difl’iises  a  glow — all  my  senses  refine. 

And  my  heart  feels  u  rapture  that  must 
he  divine, 

’Til  gone;  — and  no  longer  illumines  this 
i  place, 

f  And  a  line  of  grey  clouds  now  appear  in  the 
[  space. 

The  ohjecis  seem  distant—* they  sink  into 
shade. 

As  the  hiiid'cape  recedes  in  the  glooms  that 
I  pervade. 

Soft  twilight  her  mantle  indulgently  throws 
t)*cr  the  hosom  of  naltiie: — and  lolls  to  re¬ 
pose 

All  the  hustle  of  day — v\ilh  its  schemes  ami 
its  cart*s. 

'Mien  the  peasant  to  rest  in  his  rottnge 
repairs  ; 

Ami  the  poet  must  now  to  his  pallet  retire. 
His  frame  to  lel'roh,  and  his  Alnse  to 
inspire. 

I  lurhmond.  S - . 

I  TIIR  FAUK\Vi:i.l.  OF  A  SOI.DIFirs 
I  lUlIDM. 

I  I  niewell!  if  ever  fyiidest  prayer 

i  l  or  Olliers  wt'al  availed  on  Ingli, 

IMine  vs  ill  not  all  he  lost  in  air. 

Rut  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky, 

I  were  vain  to  speak ,  to  weep,  to  sigh  : 
tHi !  more  than  tear«  of  blood  <  .'ll!  tell, 
hfii  wrung  (rom  (inili’s  expiring  eye. 
Are  in  that  word — I*  are  well  !—  Fare¬ 
well!  l.oKr>  Hviio.v. 

no  nol  blame  tin*  le.'irs  that  roll 
“  F'nhiddni  dow  n  loy  i  herk , 

I’y  thrill  alone  my  aii-vion.-.  soul 
flu  guefs,  hei  fcai"  mry  speak  ; 


The  trumpets  sounding  on  the  lull. 

Thy  mind  with  dreams  of  glory  till,— 

But  /,  a  woman  weak. 

Hear  in  their  notes  a  sadder  t  ile 
Of  woe,  and  death,  and  fruitless  wail. 

Nay,  flow  n  not, dearest !  —  though  my  heart 
Should  in  the  trial  burst. 

No  sigh  shall  heave,  no  tear  shall  start, 
l-'or  thee  in  sib'iice  iiurst ; 

Nor  shalt  thou  hear  one  boiling  word. — 

'I'he  prayer  alone  to  Heaven  prefe"  M 
Sliall  tell  those  giiefs — the  firs., — 

()  would  they  might  the  latest  be 
My  love  shall  ever  feel  for  thee. 

When  first  thy  jdighted  faith  wni  given, 

I  Ihouglit  not  wi*  should  p.nrt  ; 

Nor  till  that  word  my  heart  had  riven. 

Knew  I  how  dear  thou  art. 

A  sohliei  ’s  bride  thou  had’sl  me  be, — 

And  ’twa»  a  jovou.s  ii.iioe  to  me, 

O,  my  ill  judging  heart  I 
Tin*  moiirnfol  triitii  loo  well  Fve  tried, 

\VIiat  ’lis  to  be  a  warrior’s  bride.  I.  S.  C’, 

I)F.^(  IMPTION  OF  THF  BATTI.F.. 

(  I'rom  C.  Ihvniy's  **  Fuimg  J  i  thur."  ) 

WHII.F  fnTCcly  flying  tliro’  the  ein-  • 
battled  plain, 

(’liarles  saw  llie  Corsair,  anil  qiiick  eheck'il 
the  rein  ; 

The  valiant  Corsair  saw,  hi'<  foe  be  srann’d. 
Then  stopp’d  his  steed,  and  front  to  front 
they  st.'iiid. 

As  when  the  lion,  loaiing  for  liis  prey. 

Meets  the  fell  tiger  in  his  fatal  way, 

>>'itti  horrid  lire  their  ledd’ning  eye-b.ilU 
flash, 

AVilli  rage  they  tremble,  and  Ihrii  sides 
they  lash  ; 

F.ach  waits  the  mument  w  lien  with  liope  to 
spring. 

And  to  the  earth  his  dreadful  rival  bring  ; 

'I  ben  teeth  and  talons,  with  a  direful  lonr. 
Sudden  they  fix,  and  drench  Ifieir  toe  wiiii 
);nre. 

So  Moor  and  Christian  wilh  tierce  parley 
stood. 

Then  sprung  to  buttle  like  the  beasts  of 
blood  ; 

Sabieand  talehinn  in  an  instant  meet, 

'I  iieir  foaming  chargers  mingle  hostile  feel: 

1  be  Moor  at  Charles  a  'vengetiil  stroke 
ess;iy’d, 

'I  he  miinaieh  parried,  and  his  brittle  Idade 
Mtivei'd  ill  splinters)  yi*t,  lliougb  hope 
se«‘m’d  p.asi. 

It  broke  the  blow  which  else  h.'id  been  his 
last : 

A  soldier  saw,  and,  wilh  the  speed  of 
ihonght, 

’I'oss’d  liim  a  sahre,  which  the  inonaicli 
caught  ; 

'then  io.*-e  iiiilignani  from  (he  *>addli*  bed, 
\\itli  dc*|  ciaie  aim  to  i leave  the  .Mc/lt  iu’s 
Iwad  ; 


Pocinj 


Thr  wary  M«wlein  ••liiflin:;  from  llu*  Mow , 
i'li.irit'n  toll,  his  h(iriii;ili  o'oisliol,  and 
lollM  hriou . 

'I'lie  Moor,  above,  his  f;l(*aniiog  f.ilehion 

swnnj; ; 

'I  he  blow  avoiilini;.  up  ihc  I'lnp’ror  spnin';, 
'I'ht*  nidi  (ii'm  fool  liioii  '•ei/io^;.  w  itii  a  bound 
I'lihors'd  and  >ent  him  ihtindeiin^  lo  tiie 
cronnd. 

The  ('orsair,  i>iap‘;erin‘;,  ^o^e  j  find  fiiol  lo 
fool, 

And  ineh  by  inch,  the  ’vantai;e  they  dh* 
pnte; 

(Ilinries  on  his  foe  vsilh  force  terrific  darts, 
A^ain  his  blade  with  treuch'iuus  weakness 
parts ; 

And  death  seems  certain  ;  but,  w  ith  timely 
spring, 

Ilewiz’d  the  sword  arm  of  the  barbarous 
kill};:; 

Wrench’d  from  his  hand  the  deadly  biting 
lilaile ; 

“  \  ield  !  yield  !”  he  cried— the  Miior  no 
answer  made, 

Ibil,  as  the  lion  springs  upon  his  prey, 

<tn  Charles  he  npriinie;,  within  liis  sword 
arm’s  play, 

llis  mail. clad  neck  with  vig’rous  firms  he 
clasp’d, 

llis  leps  entwin’d  with  his,  wrestled,  and 
jfrasp'd  ; 

The  Monarch,  strain’d,  ;;ave  way;  the  agile 
Moor 

(  lutch’d  his  lost  scymetar,  and  grinn’d, 
seen  I  e 

In  meditated  vengeance  ;  nnd  he  broke 
(•round  Imrk  two  paces,  to  ell'ect  a  stroke 
Dire  ns  his  hate  ;  and  laid  hio  purpose  kept, 
lUit,  hackwfird  striding,  on  fin  helmet 
stepp’d ; 

The  treacherous  stjyi  derides  his  madd’iiing 
mood. 

And  sends  him  headlong  amid  dust  nnd 
blood. 

A  troop  luiw,  llyifig,  by  n  troop  pursued. 
Approach’d:  find  «'.ich  its  panting  sove¬ 
reign  view’<l; 

The  rallying  .Moors  (heir  ffillcn  monarch 
shield. 

And,  hy  his  danger  tir’d,  diMlain  to  yield  | 
'I’he  ('hrislians,  by  tbeir  sovi  reign’s  safely 
sway’d, 

A  loyal  rampart  for  the  warrior  made. 
Ilcinoiinted,  now  the  monarch- pant  lo  try 
Again  (heir  prow  css,  w  hen  ii  i  loinoi  oils  <-ry  | 
lUiist  on  iht'ir  eat »  and  soiind?>like  **  Vic-^ 
lory.”  J 

**  To  wiioiM?”  cried  Charles,  nnd  dash’d 
filong  the  plain  ; 

The  Moor  too  darted;  each  the  spot  to  gain 
Where  the  main  battle  fill'd  the  field  with 
dcfid, 

Rv  hr.'ive  (iiinslo  nnd  dread  Sinan  led  : 

The  Moors  were  breaking  ground,  the 
t'hi  i-fian>  press’d  ; 

The  Cnr-.tii ,  in.oliir*s  raging  in  his  liicast, 
riiiog'd  in  ilir  xnlM*  of  hi-  panii  b••-l, 

And  fell  tl  a  chid  rtceding  tiom  his  post ; 


Thr  sacred  standard  seiz’d  and  rais’d  lo 
view  , 

Then  cried,  **  I’or  Alla  and  hi>  Prophet ’• 
threw 

The  stfindard  ’mid  tlie  (’hi isiiaijs, crjinr 
“There, 

Save  it ;  or  all  of  Paradise  despair !’’ 
lake  w<dves  they  lUsh’dby  gnaw iiig  f.iuiinc 
stung  ; 

l.ike  wolvei,  receiv’d  a  lion  herd  among; 
Charles  find  Ihe  Moor  again  tin  ji  lul.iur 
(lied. 

Again  contending  troops  (he  fray  dividr: 
The  direful  scene  uiigratcinl  to  lenru, 
laiungh  that  ('harle^i  drove  imek  the  tut. 
bail’d  crew  ; 

To  1’nnis  buck, in  Harbarossa’s  spi^lp^ 

Ry  fill  but  inirficles  who  fir'd  the  fight; 

To  'I'nnis  back  ;  to  'I'linis  hack  in  vain; 
'I'hey  find  no  succour,  and  no  ciiiranre 
gain  ; 

The  Christian  slaves  their  keepers  had 
Hiihorn’d, 

These  S(dd  the  wretch  whose  ty  ranny  thcr 
scorn'd  ; 

Their  fetters  freed,  the  fort,  the  walls,  ilu  v 
fill. 

The  ordnance  there,  nbandon’d  to  tlicir  will, 
Against  (he  tyrant  in  his  llia'ht  llicy  Inrn'd, 
W  ho  lir-t  from  this  hi-  w  oisi  di-fisicr  Icaiii'd. 
Rav’d  he'd  not  doom’d  ’em  to  a  secret  (ic.iih, 
And  curst  Ihe  warriors  who  redeeiii  d  tlicir 
breath. 

Ref w  con  two  fires  the  desperate  rulBan 
stood. 

(’nising  his  fate,  and  howling  like  (he  flood 
I'hat  rfivesin  tempests;  then  like  ligltliiiii^ 
fled. 

And  hid  in  P,ona  his  dishonor'd  head. 

So  fill  ion-  wliirlwinda,  raging  in  llicir  forir, 
'lear  Nfitnre’s  fnrni  and  w  rest  her  genial 
course ; 

Their  power  expended,  suddenly  tliey’ff 
uoi:e. 

Their  lodiig  known  but  from  the  ill  thrv’ie 
done. 

Rut  Sinan  fell  — nor  ihargi'  my  words  wiili 
pi  ide — 

Slain  hv  my  liand,  the  wretch,  despairing, 
died ; 

\o  liope  for  him  «o  inipion-ly  who  diir-t ; 
Abjur'd  .lehovah  and  the  Saxionr  ciii-’il! 
lie  fell  as  the  lirst  lieiids  their  conllnli 
elos'd, 

liis  power  hhiSphcining  whom  (heir  hale 
oppo>'d. 

The  town  *^nrrender’d,  death’s  dread  wnik 
is  done, 

.\iid  Mnley  Unseen  nionnts  a  hlood-slain’d 
throne ; 

Himself  a  liegeman  of  the  cross  he  sw  ear*. 
And  as  a  fief  of  Spain  the  crown  he  wear-; 
The  ('hristians,free,high  heaven  forl’harU** 
implore, 

A  nd  llasrrn  swears  the  reign  of  slnvery  o’ri ; 
Now  to  Spain’s  -bores  impciial  (  lifirb* 
w  ithdiaws, 

Oppfc.— ’d  with  lautels  and  the  world’s  ap¬ 
plause. 


Igio.] 
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S()N(J. 

nr  noni-.ui'  HKnHi<  R. 

Cl  \TIIFB  tin*  ro>c-biul>  wliilo  \e  may, 
I"  Old  Tiim*  is  still  a  ll>inf:; 

Aiiilllii'*  f^anu*  |Io\\  «t  llial  hiniU'sto  day 
Ti»  inonow  will  l»‘  tiyioR. 

Jill*  glorious  l.'iinp  of  heav'n,  tin*  buii, 

Till-  hi;;lu*r  lir  s  ft  P'tliiis:, 

Th»*  sooiKT  w  ill  hi'  race  bi*  run. 

And  niMTiT  Ilf’s  to  'f Uiuj:. 

Till*  agf  is  bf»t  wliifh  is  llif  first, 

Wtifii  >oulh  and  blood  arf  wariiior; 
but  heini;  spfiit,  Ibf  worst*  and  worst 
Tiiiifs*  still  siicfffd  the  former. 

Tlu’ii  be  not  eoy,  but  use  your  time, 

And.  whilst  Nf  may,  go  marry  ; 
Forliasiiig  lost  but  onee  jour  prime, 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 


XV hat,  were  ye  born  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  deliglit. 

And  so  to  bid  good«night  ? 

*Twas  ptty  Nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  shew  your  worth, 

And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  Iea\en,  where  we 
May  leatl  liow  soon  things  have 
riieir  end,  though  ne’er  no  brave  : 

And  after  they  have  shew  n  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
1  nto  the  grave. 


I’BOM  rRIMNDSIIlB  IN  ABSLNCi:. 

BY  ARRAIIAM  COWLLV. 


TO  BI.OSSOMS. 

II Y  nit:  sAMK. 

FAIR  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

N\  liT  do  ye  fall  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past  ; 

But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile, 
'Jo  blush  anti  gently  buiile, 
And  go  at  last. 


A  THOUSAND  pretty  ways  we’ll  think 
upon 

To  inoek  our  separation. 

Alas!  ten  thousand  will  not  do; 

My  heart  will  thus  no  longer  stay. 

No  longer 'twill  be  kept  troniyou. 

But  knoi'ks  against  the  breast  to  getaway. 

And  when  no  art  affords  me  help  or  ease, 

1  se»'k  with  verse  my  griefs  t’appease, 

.lust  as  a  bird  that  tlies  about, 

And  beats  itsidf  against  the  cage, 

I'inding  at  last  no  pavsageoiit. 

It  sitsand  sings,  and  so  u'ercoiues  its  rage. 


INTKLLIGF.NCE  FROM  THK  LONDON  GAZIViTF. 


SATURDAY,  AUU.  ‘2.S. 

fl^ll IS  (ta/.etle  notilies  the  Prinec  Be. 
X  gent's  permission  to  Admiral  l*i  nrose 
to  at cept  and  wear  the  insignia  t»t  a  Knight 
tirand  ('loss  of  thi*  Sieiliaii  Order  of  St. 
Ferdinand  and  of  .Merit. 

s vTt’nn A V,  SEPT.  4. 

VVIIITEIiAI.r.,  SEPT.  4. 

MEMon  \  YDtIM. 

Hi'  Koyal  llighnt*'s  the  I’lince  Regent 
halli  betTi  pb'ased,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
bt'half  of  his  Majesty,  to  nominate  and 
itpptiint  (iolonel  \X  ashington,  in  the  ser* 
vice  t»f  his  .Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
It*  he  an  Honorary  ('ompanion  tif  the  .VIosl 
lloiuiiiralile  Military  Order  of  the  Ibith  ; 
the  name  of  (his  Oflirer  having  by  ini'take 
hreii  oinittt'd  in  the  (ia^ette  of  8atniday, 
the  17lh  April  last. 

KAl  UnD.V  V,  SEPT.  I  I 
roitEKi^'Or  IK  E,  SEPT.  10. 

His  Catholie  .Majesty  having  been 
pleased  to  appoint  Don  Aunliano  tie 
kh  iueic  to  be  his  V  ict.Cuiuul  in  London, 


and  tt>  intrust  him  with  the  duties  of  the 
Consiilate.f General  of  Spain  in  the  United 
Kingdi>ni  of  (in‘at  Britain  and  Irelantl, 
during  tht*  aliM'iit  i*  of  |)t>ii  Bias  tie  Mentli- 
7.abal,  his  Boyal  Highness  (he  I’lini't*  Re* 
gent  has  been  pleased,  in  the  naine  anti  00 
(he  behalf  tif  his  Majesty,  to  apprtive  of 
the  same. 


RVTUnnAY,  SEPT.  IH.’ 

This  f7azi*tte  etintnins  an  Order  in 
(  toineil,  dated  the  17lh  instant,  diiei  iing 
th.'it  the  rewaids  granted  by  tlie  Cominis- 
sitoiers  of  llie  Cnsittins  or  Fxei  e,  it>  the 
otlieers  and  privates,  or  seamen,  of  tin; 
army,  navy,  and  marines,  for  apprehend, 
ing  smtigglt*! s,  siiall  be  distributed  nrrord> 
iiig  to  tin*  regulations  prtivided  by  the  Order 
in  Council  nf  the  14th  Oettiber,  l.sib^ 
for  the  distribution  of  seizures.  It  also 
notifies,  that  on  the  Ititli,  the  Prime 
Regent  invested  Bear*ndinirals  Beresfoid 
and  Blackwood  witli  tlie  ensigns  of  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Balli ;  and 
that,  next  day,  the  .Swedish  Minister  had 
a  piivHte  audience  of  tiis  Royal  High, 
ness,  to  deliver  a  letter  fioia  hi»  .•tovr- 

icigii. 
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ti;e«day,  iiPT.  21. 
nHITCHALL,  »EPT  20. 

Ilh  Iloyal  llichnrsi  the  Prince  Repent 
hath  been  pleased,  in  lhe  name  and  on  the 
hehnlf  of  his  Majesty,  to  nominate  and  ap¬ 
point  the  Uipht  Honourable  Sir  William 
A’C'ourt,  Hart,  his  Majesty’s  Hnvoy  hxtra- 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
ibe  Court  uf  Naples,  to  be  a  Knipht  Cirand 


Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  ik. 
Hath. 

CROWN-OFFICE,  SFPT.  21. 

Member  returned  to  serve  in  Parliamtnt, 

Shire  of  Kinross, — (Jeorpe  Kdwaid  OrA 
ham,  Ksq.  of  Montapne-scpiare,  Mar>  k. 
Hone,  Middlesex,  in  the  room  of  ihuiKu 
(irahum,  l!sq.  deceased. 


ABSTRACT  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

FROM  AUGUST  26,  TO  SEPTEMBER  26. 


A\]  V 


TIIF.  Secretary  to  the  SOCIETY  of 
(J U  A  R  1)1  A  N  S  for  the  PRO  I  !•  CTION 
of  TUAOli,  by  a  Clrrular  has  informed 
the  Members  thereof,  that  AnuAiiAM  Van 
Brif.m'.n,  several  limes  mentioned,  now  re- 
Fidesat  No.  1 ,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

AI-41  that  several  notes  for  “  Five 
PoitNOx”  aie  now  in  circulalion,  paiti- 
( iilail  v  in  the  neipiibotirliood  of  llanbury 
and  Northampton,  of  which  the  following 
i»  a  deset  iption.  They  are  entitled  (iloti- 
cestersliire  Hank,”  dated  ”  Fairford,” 
signed  **  For  John  Hf:riif:rt  and  CoMPy, 
J.  Herhkrt,”  made  payable  on  demand  nt 
**  Messrs,  Veter  and  John  Aprncer’*,  Arw- 
ton  Street^  /.om/un,”  niid  written  across, 
**  Vayahleat  So,  A,  Vrinre's  Street^  Soho,*' 
On  application  to  Messrs.  Spkncf.r,  they 
state  that  the  notes  were  originally  made 
payable  at  their  lumse,  but  that  they  after¬ 
wards  withdrew  tlieir  nutborily.  When 
|tM>eiiied  at  i\o.  5,  Prince's  street,  Soho, 
the  ii«>les  me  **  nvi  providtd for,** 

Tiip.  kino's  iifai.tii. 

“  ft-indsor  ('astir.  Sept,  4,  ISM). 

“  His  Ma  jesty  ronlinnes  in  pood  general 
bealb,  hot  without  any  diminution  of  his 
diForder.” 

“  II,  Ilaffordy 
“  M.  linillief 
•*  ir,  Htberden, 

“  J.  M  i///*, 

“  n,  IVUtis:* 

A  series  of  Cnlentltt  Pnprrs  to  the  13th 
of  March  were  received  on  the  4th  inst.  from 
which  weexirnrtthe  foilov>  ing  articles 
**  t)o  the  lUth  of  Januar>  the  expedition 
that  had  been  preparing  at  Penang  took  its 
departure  with  Sir  Stamford  Rnfllrs  for 
Johore,  in  the  Straits  of  Sincnpnre.  Major 
Fnrqnhnr  rnibarked  with  the  expedition,  to 
eommiiiid  the  troops  that  me  employed. 
The  vessels  which  compose  it  are  the  Jii- 
diaiia,  ('nptain  Pearl,  (having  Sir  Stamford 
Rallies  on  board),  the  Nemrlius  and  Miiito 
(cruisers),  the  Mercury,  Heaiimniit,  brig 
(iaoges,  and  Scliooncr  Futcrpiize.  W  hen 


they  passed  M.alacea,  the  Duteh  Covrrn- 
ment  sent  out  two  prows  to  look  after  and 
watch  them,  and  it  is  underslnnd  (hut  Ihrir 
appearance  and  movements  have  exrited  a 
good  deal  of  sensation  among  the  Duich. 

“  This  step,  whieh  has  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  a  new  settlement  under  the 
tiovernment  of  Pencoolen,  will  ronvince 
the  Dutch  that  we  are  at  least  resolved  lo 
look,  to  our  ow  n  interests  in  the  eastern  sear, 
and  induce  their  to  advance  m<»re  cantionslj 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  in  their  eiidra- 
Toiirs  to  obtain  an  absolule  prepondernnee 
in  that  quarter. 

**  As  soon  ns  Sir  Stamford  returns  from 
Johore,  which  it  is  expected  wilPhe  very 
speedily,  the  second  expedition  will  start 
for  Acheen.  Twoships.ihe  MarchioncMof 
Wellesley,  Captain  Ricketts,  and  Mary 
Anne,  Captain  W  ebster,  have  been  already 
taken  lip  by  the  Penang  (ioveriitnent  for 
this  service.  The  terms  on  w  hich  they  ore 
engaged  are  (ijOO  rupees  eai  h  monthly. 
Rumour  is  said  lobe  very  busy  nt  IVnang 
w  ith  regard  to  what  measures  are  in  con¬ 
templation  respeetiiig  the  sovereignty  of 
Acheen.  The  general  belief,  however,  i>, 
that  Shah  Allum,  the  deposed  King,  will  hr 
re-insiatcd,  and  we  find  the  w  ish  expri'FHd 
in  nddiiinn,  that  he  may  be  replaced  on  siieli 
:i  footing,  that  neither  Syed  Hus>ein's  wealth 
nor  his  irenchery  may  be  again  able  tu  shake 
bis  niithoriiy. 

“  In  n  private  letter  from  Mnlncra, 
dated  the  25th  January,  we  meet  with  ihe 
follow  ing  paragraph  *  Trade  goes  on  the 
usual  way.  with  this  differenee,  (hat  there  is 
no  distinction  paid  to  flags— the  same  duly 
liring  levied  on  goods  (whatever  bottoms 
they  may  be  imported  on),  as  were  exacted 
from  Hritisli  ships  when  our  flag  was  flying.* 

**  From  Madras  it  is  stated,  that  an  nug 
meninlion  of  the  army  there  is  immediately 
lo  take  place;  two  new  leginienls  are  lohe 
raised,  and  un  addition  is  to  hr  made  of  one 
major,  one  captain,  and  unc  lieutenant,  (u 
each  regiment  uf  cavulry. 
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A  CaIcu****'  pnppr  of  !h«»  M.irrh, 

A  private  letter  from  Bombay 
iufonm  us  of  the  capture  of  two  nauve 
frt-ieb,  laden  with  cotton,  on  their  pa««aj(C 
fraia  (JuEcrat  down  to  Bombay,  otf  the 
liland  of  Din.  An  Arab  ship  tliat  sailed 
from  hence  in  Norember  last,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mustapha,  ^rab  built,  but 
wrarini:  Bnj^Iish  colours,  and  coinmanded 
by  Koflish  otlicers,  is  said  t<>  have  been 
captured  also  by  these  pirates.  She  belonc««, 
«e  believe,  to  a  Mohainiiiedaii  merchant, 
of  Calcutta,  Sheikh  (iholautn  lluosein.  nnd 
ihehad  passed  the  port  of  Bombay  in  safely, 
bat  was  captured,  according  to  the  report 
that  has  reached  us,  about  GO  or  70  miles  to 
the  northward  of  it.  The  writer  observes, 
that  this  information  made  no  sensation  at 
Bombay^  Althou);h  there  was  one  of  the 
fastest  sailing  vessels  of  the  Bombay  murine 
then  lying  ut  the  mooring  chain  in  the 
harbour,  from  which  she  might  have  slipped 
and  proceeded  to  the  re-capture  (»f  the 
priie,  and  probably  have  saved  the  lives  of 
the  crew,  who  are  sometimes  inhumanely 
butchered  on  the  moment  of  their  being 
taken  prisoners,  and  at  others  reserved  fur 
nore  tedious  torture. 

The  forbearance  of  the  Bombay  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  these  marauders  is  not  only 
aitunidiing  nnd  unaccountable,  but  may 
deserve  a  much  harsher  epithet ;  in  Biigliiiid 
we  know  what  character  would  be  given  to 
agre.it  naval  port  siilTering  the  boats  of 
contemptible  pirates  almost  to  blockade  its 
own  harbour,  and  eflVctually  to  interrupt 
the  cotninerce  between  it  and  its  nearest 
marls  of  supply.” 

”  Letters  from  the  ramp  at  (he  station  of 
Potl.il  Kote,  dated  the  17lh  of  February 
last,  have  reached  Calcutta,  describing  the 
progress  of  the  division  of  the  army  in  that 
quarter. 

One  of  the  columns,  under  the  comm.md 
of  Major  Lucius  Bobert  O’Biien,  of  the 
hih  native  cavalry,  was  destine<l  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  reducing  the  slates  of  Hurry  and 
Purlabgher.  The  first  of  these  was  easily 
accom;ilislied  :  hut  the  latter,  whicli  is  the 
rnuntry  of  l!hyne  Sah,  presented  consider¬ 
able  obstacles,  as  it  is  described  to  be  <ine  of 
the  wildest  tracts  imaginable.  The  invad¬ 
ing  cnliiinii  succeeding,  however,  in  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  strong  hold  of  this  chief,  and 
attacking  him  there  Chyne  Sail  hinisidf 
escaped  in  the  action,  hut  two  of  his  nephews 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  and 
the  Chief  saw  his  adairs  wearing  altogether 
10  inauspicious  an  aspect,  that  he  had  sent  in 
a  lender  of  bis  surrender  to  the  British 
Commander. 

The  troops  that  had  been  engaged  were  to 
teldrn  with  tlieii*  leaders  to  Chuppara,  as  the 
object  in  which  they  had  been  employed 
Was  completely  attained.” 

A  letter  from  Valparaiso,  dated  May  4, 
Males,  that  Lord  Cochrane  has  excluded 
from  his  blockade  tin*  port  of  Fayta,  and 


left  it  free  for  wh.alc  ships  to  enter  f«»r 
supplies.  Lord  Cochrane  had  taken  the 
island  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  had  eapliiretl 
a  number  of  small  vessels,  wliicli  he  had 
converted  into  bomb  vc»sels,  and  tire  and 
explosion  ships. 

An  article  from  Stockholm,  d.iled  the  Gib 
of  August,  says,  **  The  Swedish  tJousul  at 
Tangier,  C.  J.  (Jneberg,  h.as  communicated 
to  our  ('ollege  of  Health  a  very  important 
discovery,  whirh  will  lend  to  prevent  in 
future  the  ravages  of  the  pl.igne.  M, 
Colaco,  the  Fortiignese  I'oumiI  at  l.ir- 
ractie,  having  observed  that  in  several  parts 
of  ILirbary,  oil  was  ii^ed  externally  to 
anoint  the  body  nsn  preservative  against  the 
plague,  conceived  the  idea  of  admiiiisiering 
this  simple  remedy  iotenially  to  persons 
already  infected.  Numerous  experiments 
have  been  made,  whirb  have  proved  the 
edicney  of  thU  remedy.  Gut  of  M(K)  indi¬ 
viduals  already  infected,  who  resorted  to 
this  simple  remedy,  only  twelve  died.” 

The  Thalia,  lately  arrived  from  Calcutta, 
brings  intelligence  from  that  place  to  the 
2.Sth  of  March.  The  ell'ects  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  index  of  private  trade  were  beginning 
to  decrease;  the  markets  were  thinned,  and 
n  re.idy  sale  olfereil  itself  for  every  species 
of  goods  usually  brought  from  F.iirope  for 
the  supply  of  Bengal.  The  price  of  cot¬ 
ton,  as  at  ILuiibuy,  had  risen  considerably, 
blit  it  is  not  stated,  as  at  that  Presidency,  to 
have  been  owing  to  any  failure  iu  the  rropi. 
Bengal  cotGm  h.as  been  in  Fngland  lower 
than  sixpence  the  pound,  but  it  cannot  now 
be  imported,  including  freight  nnd  cliarge)i, 
at  le-s  (handled.  Money  was  extremely  plen¬ 
tiful  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Compriny’s  paper 
had  much  improved  in  value,  being  ot  it 
discount  of  only  one  per  cent. 

The  Duke  of  Kichmond  will  return,  after 
(he  ensuing  spring,  from  his  command  iu 
Canada,  and  be  (•ucceeded  by  Lord  l)al- 
botisie. 

A  Court-. Martial  wa*  helil  on  M’ednesday, 
Aug.  17,  on  board  Ihe  tyueeii  Cliarlolle,  at 
l*ortsinoiitli,  (of  whirb  (iaptain  Holies  w.as 
president)  on  the  (i  i.il  of  (\'ipt.  Timothy  Scri- 
veii,(',B.  hisolficer'-and  ship's  company,  for 
the  lo»s  of  hii  .Majesty’s  ship  F.rne,  on  the 
isle  of  S.il.  on  the  night  of  Ihe  1st  of  .fune 
last.  The  procerdiiigs  occupied  the  Coiiit 
on  Weduv’sday,  'i'hursdny,  and  Friday,  on 
w  hich  latter  day  (Captain  Scriven,  and  Ihe 
master,  Al’t'oy,  were  heard  in  their  defrnce. 
The  Court  thereupon  agreed  (hat  Ihe  loss  of 
the  lime  was  raiised  by  negligence  in  (  apt. 
Srriv«’i»’s  sliuping  ;i  coorse  along  land,  which 
he  had  only  made  in  the  night ;  Ihal  he  was 
also  bianrihle  for  making  an  iinproper  In- 
iiovnlitiii  in  the  customs  uf  the  service,  by 
ordering  the  charge  of  the  watches  to  be 
taken  by  midshipmen,  instead  of  the 
established  onicert  of  the  ship  ;  but,  in  coii- 
aideratioii  of  his  meritorious  aervire,  and 
highly  profession. il  rliararler,  did  adjudge 
him  only  to  be  aeverri)  reprimuiidcd.  .And 
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Court  fnrlhrr  aifrord,  that  Mr.  J.  J. 
M*Coy«  Iho  manter  of  thr  tnid  sloop,  had 
boon  i^oUly  of  ncf^l^ct  of  duty,  nod  dis- 
obrdlrnco  of  Ihc  orders  of  Captnto  Seri- 
yen  ;  and  adjudKrdhim  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  leryicei  hut,  in  consideration  of  his 
former  c<>dd  character,  did  recommend  him 
to  the  fafourahle  consideration  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  And  the  (’ourt  further  afjreed, 
that  no  blame  was  attrihutable  to  the  rest 
of  the  officers  and  ship's  company  of  the 
Krne,  exceptiiif;  a  seaman  left  behind  at 
Harbadoes,  who  had  been  disrespectful  to 
one  of  the  officers  |  and  they  were  all 
acquitted. 

The  keys  of  the  Rank,  belont^inj^  to  the 
cate  ndjoininc  to  liOthbnry,  which  are  no 
less  than  eif^bt  in  number,  together  with 
those  of  some  of  the  cellars,  were  stolen 
on  the  iJHth  of  August,  from- the  porter’s 
lodge.  These  keys  were  formerly  depo¬ 
sited,  after  the  unlocking  of  the  gate,  in  a 
particular  officeappointed  for  that  purpose, 
but  of  late  were  considered  siifTicienlly 
secure  in  the  porter’s  lodge.  They  were 
a  few  days  afterwards  found  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  insane  female,  named  Kli/abeth 
Dunham,  together  with  near  ;i(KM)  other  keys 
belonging  to  public  offices,  private  houses, 
^c.  which  she  had  at  dilVerent  times  stolen. 
She  was  tried  at  the  Old  R.liley,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  and  acquitted  ;  but  she  was 
detained  by  order  of  the  Court,  until  steps 
caiild  be  adopted  for  taking  care  of  her. 

.\  Saxon  Rnron,  and  seven  other  indivi¬ 
duals,  are  said  to  have  been  apprehended 
at  (thent,  on  a  charge  of  enlisting  recruits 
for  the  service  of  the  South  American 
patriots. 

Dom.  Cajol,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Paraclete  Convent,  who  died  at  Verdun, 
in  1817,  bequeathed  to  the  l.ibrnry  of  that 
town  a  series  of  prayers  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Abelard,  which  lleloisa  used  at  her 
devotion.  The  same  Renedictine  possessed 
the  mirror  of  polished  metal  belonging  to 
the  illustrious  female  penitent,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  his  niece,  iMademoiselle  (iodi. 

A  (ieneral  Court  of  Proprietors  of  Rank 
stock  was  held  on  Thursday,  Sept.  16,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  terms  of  the  charter,  in  order 
to  consider  of  a  dividend  for  the  half-year, 
ending  the  lOth  of  October  next.  The 
CHiairroan  having  proposed  that  a  dividend 
of  6ve  per  cent,  be  declared  on  the  capital 
and  profits  of  the  company  for  the  half- 
year  ending  the  1 0th  of  October,  Mr.  R. 
Jackson  rose  to  ofier  a  few  observations  on 
the  present  state  of  their  nftairs.  He 
observed  that  the  measure  which  had  been 
adopted,  with  respect  to  the  Rank,  in  the 
lust  Session  of  Parliament,  had  in  a  certain 
degree  affected  his  interest,  nnd  the  interest 
of  the  other  proprietors,  inaMouch  as  it  had 
called  a  depression  of  the  price  of  stock  j 
but  he  did  not  on  that  accotint,  lament  the 
circit^nstance,  since  it  was  the  fir^t  step 
towards  a  return  to  tbe  system  on  which  the 


Rank  had  formerly  acted  ;  and  he  etpri^j 
his  conscientious  conviction,  that  the  Rant 
at  the  present  moment,  stood  on  a  more 
solid  foundation  than  it  had  done  at  anv 
preceding  period.  The  history  of  nil  b.int. 
ing  institutions  proved  that  they  wrre 
ruinous  to  the  parties  concerned,  where  iKe 
Hank  had  one  interest,  and  the  (inverntn«n)t 
another.  That  was  not  the  case  here;  the 
interest  of  both  flowed  in  the  same  rlmno.-l ; 
and  therefore  it  was  that  he  dep<*i,dri 
entirely  on  the  stability  of  the  Hmk  of 
Kngland.  There  w  ere  those  who  talked  of 
a  separation  of  those  interests ;  hut  ilw 
persons  who  contemplated  such  an  evem 
must  be  sorry  rensoners  indeed.  It  wai 
impossible  to  sever  them,  although  the  coo. 
nexion  might  not  be  quite  so  inlimaie  n«  ii 
had  been.  While  he  rejoiced  that 
was  generally  called  the  political  connrvios 
between  the  Hank  nnd  the  (ioveniment  vai 
dissolved  by  the  events  of  the  last  Session; 
while  he  rejoiced  that  the  gentlemen,  whom 
he  then  addressed  had  had  sufficient  experi. 
ence  of  Courts  and  courtiers  — were  !.ulhci- 
ently  appri-ed  of  the  feelings  of  those  hIio 
one  day  would  call  on  them  to  advnnre 
money  for  the  assistance  of  the  State,  and 
would  turn  round  to  sacrifice  them  on  the 
next  — still  he  hoped  that  every  thing  would 
be  carried  on  between  the  Rank  and  the 
(tovernment  with  perfect  good  humour; 
but  he  deprecated  any  thing  that  looked  like 
a  slavish  subjugation  to  the  will  of  (iovern- 
ment.  He  conjured  the  Directors  not  In 
suiler  advances  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  appearing  on  a  good  footing  with  ihe 
State,  nr  in  order  to  make  a  mngnifirrDt 
figure  in  the  public  eye.  The  motion  w:ii 
then  agreed  to,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  dividend  warrants  would  be  issued  os 
Mniulav,  the  I  lib  of  October.  The  Court 
then  adjourned  tine  die. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Churchwardens  and 
Overseers  of  nearly  all  the  paiiihes  in  the 
town  nnd  county  of  Leicester,  a  general 
measure  has  been  at  length  adopted  for 
securing  to  the  labourer  his  just  hire,  nnd 
protecting  him  from  the  wage-depressing 
spirit  of  his  employers.  The  master  innnii* 
factiirer  must,  in  future,  pay  his  workmen 
siiffieient  for  their  ow-ii  maintenance  nnd 
'  that  of  their  families,  or  he  shall  have  none 
to  work  for  him.  A  deficiency  of  wngr* 
is  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  be  made  up 
by  aids  from  the  poor  rates. 

Charles*on  Papers  to  the  12th  Aiigmf, 
have  been  received.  I.etters  had  hers 
received  there  from  the  Havaniiah,  daied 
July  28,  slating  ihal  serious  disiurlmncf<*  had 
taken  place  with  the  negroes  at  St.  Jagode 
Cuba;  that  they  had  iis*.eml>lrd  to  the  iiiun- 
her  of  about  8211,  nnd  demanded  iheir 
freedom  nnd  Ihe  possession  of  a  cert.iio 
tract  of  land,  and  that  the  fJoverrior  had 
capitulated  to  their  terms.  The  InfelligeiHf 
excited  a  great  tensutiuu  at  the  lluvao* 
oab. 


j 

^  FridaTf  Mayor,  nt- 

I  by  lh«*  Herorder,  Mr.  Aldfrinnn 

^  \^*iihmnn,  llie  Shrriir-*,  City  oftircf',  and 
Ti  about  lifty  IMrnihrrs  4>f  the  Court  of  i'oiu- 
P  non  Council,  |)r«»ct‘«*(U‘<i  froai  Cuildha!!  at 
^  11  o’clock,  fa  Carlton  IIom>**,  wh.n  ari 

i  addros,  founded  on  niine  rcaoluMoo,  of  n 

ICoort  hrld  on  riair'.day,  Sc*j)l.  !>, 

the  Uff  proceedings  at  l^iant•he^n*r,  was 
presented  In  bis  KonhI  lli^iiiu'M  the  Prince 
Kefcnt;  to  which  he  was  pleased  to  return 
the  follouiiig  answ  er  :  — 

“  I  receife  w ilh  feelings  af  deep  regret 
Ihii  address  and  petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  ('uinuions  of  the  ('iiy  of 
^  Loodon,  in  Common  ('ouncil  assemhled. 

I  At  a  lime  when  ill  desi^ninic  and  turhulent 
^  mea  are  actively  en^a^ed  in  innainin^  the 
minds  of  their  fellow*snl>jeets,  and  endcii* 
touring,  by  means  the  most  daring  and 
Insidious,  to  alienate  them  fr<*m  their  alle- 
j^iance  to  his  Majesty  and  t!ie  estahlislied 
Constitution  of  the  realm,  it  is  on  the  vijji- 

8  lance  and  conduct  of  the  Magistrates  that 
the  preservali«)u  of  tiie  public  tranquillity 

I  must  in  a  itceat  de^n-e  depend  ;  and  a  firm, 
faithful,  and  active  discharce  of  their  duty 
cannot  hut  ^ive  them  tin*  slrons^ot  claim  to 
the  support  and  approbation  of  their  Sove> 
rri^n  and  their  country.  With  the  circum- 
ftnnees  which  preceded  the  late  meeting;  at 
Manchester,  y«»u  imi>t  lie  unacquainted  ;  and 
of  those  which  allendcd  it,  you  appear  to 
hare  been  incorrectly  iofornied.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  laws  were  really  violated  on  that 
occasion,  by  those  to  whom  it  immediately 
hclonced  to  assist  in  the  exeention  of  them, 
tlie  tribunals  of  this  country  are  open  to 
afford  redress;  hnt  (o  insiitiile  an  extra¬ 
judicial  enquiry,  under  such  circumstances 
ai  the  present,  would  he  manifestly  inr»in- 
sistent  with  the  clearest  principles  of  public 
I  ju'tice.” 

Meetinps  have  been  held  in  various  other 
r  parts  of  the  kinftdoni,  for  the  purpose  of 

iprtilioninjr  the  I’rioee  lleg;enl loenquire into 
the  unfortunate  proceediiig;s  at  Manchester, 
on  the  I6lh  of  August;  at  most  of  whirli 
^  strong  '^evolutions  were  passed,  expres- 
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sift*:  their  detestation  of  them.  (See  pare 
I7‘>.) 

TIu*  new  r»aiik-nofe«  nre  in  a  state  of 
fo^wa^dne^**,  and  will  be  naily  for  issuing 
in  a  short  lime,  'riiey  nre  formed  upon  an 
eolir  ly  n«*w  jirirciple,  and  ran  only  be 
printed  by  machinery  of  a  most  expensive 
desfi ipti«in,  which  li.is  Inen  invented  for 
that  pnrp«ise,  and  is  imvv  nearly  completed. 
M  e  liavc  heard  it  is  ihe  opinion  of  llnise 
w  ho  are  esteemed  roinpeteiil  judges,  tliat  it 
will  he  next  to  nii  impossihiliiy  to  f«irge  the 
new  note.  It  has  been  submiited  to  several 
of  the  first  tirlisis  in  I'.nrope,  who  have 
declared  their  inability  to  produce  a  fac 
simile. 

A  letter  from  lltienos  Ayres  of  the  9ili 
.Tuim*  stales,  that  Lord  i'oelirane  had  cap¬ 
tured  a  Spanish  mereliaut  ship,  with  up¬ 
wards  <if  ‘i()0,(MK)/.  dollars  in  specie,  and 
an  American  si  hooner  from  New  Nork, 
laden  with  warlike  stores,  si*iil  by  Don 
Onis,  Ihe  Spanish  ('barge  d’Affaires,  to 
IVznela,  the  viceroy  of  Pern. 

The  church  of  Newtown  Puller,  rrunly 
of  rermanagh,  was  last  week  ilestroNcii  liy 
(ire.  A  inau  who  was  emploved  Co  shoot 
rooks,  which  infested  the  cliiireli-yard  very 
much,  fircii  at  some  of  itieai  on  the  roof  of 
Ihe  huildiiie,  on  which  the  burnt  wadding 
lodged,  and  having  liecii  enmpoM'd  of  shin¬ 
gles,  they  immediaiely  look  liie,  and  i  on- 
Slimed  Ihe  tinildiiig  before  ussistance  could 
be  procured. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
the  box  tree  is  a  strong  poison. 

The  box  liorders  of  several  beds  in  .*1 
garden  near  Stamford  were  lately  thrown 
upon  some  manure,  and  four  strong  pigo, 
which  partook  of  the  noxious  leaves,  died 
goon  sifter. 

I*rofes«.or  I.esrn* appointed  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  the  Natural  Phibisopliy  class  in 
Ihe  University  of  IMinbiirgli. 

Four  large  veins  of  the  purest  black 
marble  have  recently  been  discovered  on 
the  Maesdiilia  estate,  in  (’armarlheiohlre, 
which  w ill  employ  ;i  considerable  number 
of  the  labouring  pour  in  working  them. 


Births^ 


BliriHS. 


Aug. 20.  Mrs.  John  Kirkman,  ofTlnir- 
low-place,  Ilackney-roud,  of  a  son. 
Mrs.  Carey,  wife  of  Dr.  Carey,  of  West- 
>qnare.  of  a  son. 

24,  In (’harlcs-slreet,  Manrhestcr-sqiiare, 
Lady  Ogilliy.  of  a  so»i. 

2>  At  i'helford,  Ihe  wife  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Denshire,  of  a  daughter. 

2d  -  At  llighgalc,  tile  lady  of  Mr.  Snow, 
of  a  son. 

27.  At  Cirencester,  the  lady  of  Charlet 
Cripps,  Esq.  of  a  sou. 

29.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  of  Tower  Hill, 
•f  a  daughter. 

Europ.  Ma/r,  rol.  LXXVI.^epf.  181‘J. 


.‘iO.  In  ()neen' square,  the  lady  of  Tlios. 
Mctc.nlfe,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

Sfft.  2.  .At  Brighton,  the  l.ody  of  M, 
A.  (»old«i:iid,  E«q.  of  a  daughter. 

‘I.  At  Warley  Lodge,  Essex,  the  lion, 
Mrs.  NVinii.  of  I w  in  soiii. 

5.  At  Weymouth,  Ihe  lady  of  Jamet 
Wcbl.  Esq.  of  a  sop. 

S.  In  iinpole-slrerl,  the  lady  of  Ed- 
waid  M.'ijorihanks,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

9,  'Ihe  lady  of  the  Brv.  M  in.  Wray 
Man.isrii,  Archdeacon  of  Lirneiick,  of  a 
daughter. 

10.  lu  Cavendish-oqiiare,  the  ladj  of 
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Marr  lages. 


George  WaUoo  Taytor,  Eiq.  M.P.  of  a 
ion. 

II.  At  Krntincton.  tie  lady  of  John 
Sniib,  Lsq.  of  a  daughter. 

17.  In  Cnnnaught'itrcet,  I^ady  K.  Wi. 
grnm,  of  n  daughter. 

The  Indy  of  G.  W.  Freeliiig,  of  ilie 
Po«»t  Ot)ice«  uf  n  M>n. 

VO.  'Ilte  lady  of  Sir  Thomai  Butler, 
Bart,  of  a  daughter. 


21,  At  Mailing  Cottage,  near  Lewti 
Sussex,  Mrjt.  Marrh  ant,  of  a  son.  ' 

2.S.  At  Lishou,  Lady  Biirhuii, 

29.  Her  (irare  the  Duchess  of  Stm. 
cattle,  of  a  daughter. 

The  Lady  of  Charles  Tjnnyson, 
M.P.  of  a  son. 

.SI.  At  Upper  Clapton,  the  wife  o( 
1'ho«,  Polls,  tsq.  of  a  son. 

Lady  Barbara  Poii^ooby,  of  u  son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug.  1.  Tlie  Ree.  William  Jobns«Mi 
liodber,  to  Isabella  Mary,  daugitler  of 
John  Dunn,  Ksq.  of  Bedford>street. 

5.  At  Attyre,  the  Karl  of  Uxbridge,  to 
Milts  K.  C  uiuphell,  second  daughter  ul  the 
late  J.  Caiiipbetl,  Esq. 

1?.  Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  of  Fwley-jdace, 
Cuveiidish-sijoare,  to  llarrotte,  youngest 
daughter  uf  Jaeub  Kiioliel,  Ksip  uf  ALiida 

Hill. 

Henry  Owen,  E>q.  of  West  Hill,  Wands¬ 
worth,  to  Phillippa  Nlury,  youiiL’cst  daughter 
of  Fountain  Kl Min,  Esip  of  Kiilield. 

Mr.  George  Pi'rratn,  uf  Piecadilly,  to  Sa¬ 
rah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brewer. 

Lieut. -Col.  Cowper,  of  the  lion.  E.  I.  C. 
Buiubay  Eogiiieers,  to  Lydia,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  uf  Dr.  llu'liard  Recce. 

Mr.  Charles  llayloek,  of  Cambridge,  to 
Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Kichurd 
Williams,  of  Hackney. 

At  Chigwell,  John  Oliver  Hanson,  F*.sq.  of 
Woodford,  to  Rebecca,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Scott,  L»q.  of  Austin- 
Iriars. 

14.  Robert  ILinbiiry,  Fisq.  second  son  of 
Osgood  Haiibury,  Esip  of  Hulfurd  Grange, 
Essex,  to  Kandy,  Second  daughter  uf  the  late 
William  Hall,  Esq. 

16.  Alexander  Harley,  Esq.  to  Surah, 

eldest  daughter  of - -  Hyslup,  Esq.  uf 

Doctors*  Cuiiimons. 

Octavius  Henry  Smith,  Es«].  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  T.  V.  Cook,  Esq.  of  Hertfurd- 
atreet.  May -fair. 

Richard  Oliver  Smith,  Esq.  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Brodcrip,  Esq.  of 
Somersetsiiire. 

At  'I'uiibridge,  Lieut. -Colonel  Steel,  to 
Lady  Klizabrtii  Montague,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester. 

17.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Dublin,  to 
Miss  Frederica  Hippiiis,  only  daughter  of 
Erederiek  Hippin>,  Esq.  of  Broad -si reel 
Joseph  Phelps,  Esi|.  of  Madeir.i,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  youngest  daughter  of  Captain  Dickin¬ 
son,  R.V.  of  Wool  Mich. 

19.  Robert  Hayes  Easotn,  Esp.  of  Step- 
ury,  to  Eliaabetli,^  daughter  of  Mr.  Freer, 
of  Tottenham. 

<1.  Alexander  Young,  Esq.  of  Crouch- 
cud,  Horusey,  to  Patty,  third  daughter  uf 


Charles  Gurstin,  of  Sloane-square,  Cheljci 
E-(|. 

•J4.  Hardman  Earl,  Esq.  of  Spekelanri, 
to  Miss  Mary  Loiigtoii,  daughter  of  the  late 
Wm.  Laiigton,  Esq.  of  I.ancasler. 

Mr.  Cl.  Kendall,  jun.  of  Basiiighall  street, 
to  .Miss  (ilass,  daughter  of  B.  Glass,  Ksq. of 
Wili.sliire. 

At  Bristol,  Edward  Gunning,  Esq.  to 
Sarah  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Gaskin,  Es(|.  of  Barbadocs. 

John  Newmuii,  Esq.  of  Aylesbury,  to 
Miss  'I’lirner,  cbinghier  of  the  late  John 
Turner,  Esq,  of  Brill,  Bucks. 

H.  T.  Friimpton,  M.I).  to  Eliza  Mary. 
Ann,  duui;liier  ol  W.  C.  Headiiigtun,  Esq. 
uf  Spitulfielils. 

25.  John  Callaghan,  Esq.  of  Teddington, 
to  Grace  Elizabelli,  chiest  daughter  of 
Matthew  Gisselt,  Esq.  of  TMirkenliani, 

26.  Mr.  'I’odd,  of  Bath,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Jenny  ii-.Mreel. 

Mr.  Andrew  Baden,  of  Tottenham,  to 
Eliza  A.in,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Air. 
Thos.  Wihl.of  Cannon  street, 

27.  At  Gloucester, Cliarlis  Bathurst,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Mary  Kendall,  only  daughter  uf  the 
late  W.  Kendall,  Fisq.  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Decble,  of  Xortoii-street,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  F'.  Fenton, 
Esq.  St.  Juines’s-streei. 

28.  B.  B.  Williams,  Esq.  of  Finsbury* 
place,  to  Mary  Tolderry,  filth  daughter  uf 
Benjamin  Oakley,  F>q.  of  'Favisloek-place. 

At  Windsor,  Robert  James  Harrison,  Esq. 
to  Lucy,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Kawson 
Hart  Bodd.iiii,  Esq. 

60.  Henry  Lindow  Lindow,  Esq.  ofChid* 
liiigtoii,()xun,  to  Ctiarlotle  F^lizabetli,  eideit 
daughter  uf  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Barnard,  of 
Sutl'oik. 

31.  Mr.  Samuel  Burton,  of  Yarmouth,  to 
Mary  Crictmier,  late  of  Ditchiiigiiam. 

L.  M.  Prior,  Esq.  to  Anoa-Muria,  widow 
of  Cutonei  Robbins. 

Mr.  John  Burrup,  late  of  Ciapham.  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  William  Maynard, 
E'tq.  ol  Bnxton. 

liiuiiias  luces.  Esq.  of  Berners-strref,  to 
Miss  FJizabeth  Tunis,  youngest  daughter  uf 
the  late  Juhnl'uiiis,  Esq.  of  Balharn  Hili. 

Jaiues  Montresor  Slunden,  Esq.  uf 
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Ciowrr.stretl,  to  Hfnri<»tta  Sophia,  fifth 
(iiMiihtrr  of  llie  late  S*r  Williaiii  Fraser, 

.  . 

SirT.  1.  WilliHiii  Smith,  of  Kenton* 
street,  Hrnnswitk-square,  to  Miss  llichie,  of 
.Vfw  Bond-street. 

f,  Warren  Mercer,  Esq.  of  Oxford,  to  Sarah, 
second  daughter  of  llobert  Butcher,  Esq.  of 
Upland  Grove,  near  Bungay. 

Mr.  N  ichoias  Broom  Cole,  of  Newgate- 
strcct,  to  Jane,  dunghter  of  George  Winter, 
Ej(|.  of  the  same  place. 

3.  Oliver  1).  John  (irace.  Esq.  of 
Ruicoininon,  to  Miss  Nagle,  daughter  of  Sir 
Riehard  Nagle,  Barf,  of  Jain**s-town. 

4.  Captain  William  Henry  Bacchus,  of 
Brighton,  to  Eliza  Arthur,  of  Burton  Cres¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  C.  Milns,  of  Cannon-strcef,  to  Frances, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  liens- 
furd,  of  Hichmond. 

t).  James  Bradshaw,  Esq.  to  Ch-nrlotte, 
vouiigcst  daughter  of  Sir  I'vrwhit  Jones, 
ilart. 

7.  sTlic  R'Jv.  Dr.  Micliell,  of  Eastwood, 
Essex,  to  Miss  Burrell,  of  Wey mouth-street 
Portland-place. 

.At  Chelmsford,  Mr,  Peter  P.  CJood,  to 
Marianna  Aldersy,  only  daughter  of  Hubert 
Carey,  Esq.  M.D. 

9.  The  Rev.  Edward  Peacock,  M..\.  to 
Miss  Anne  Muiiscll,  second  daughter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  John  Lee,  jun.  of  Chiswell-strcet,  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellis,  of  the  same  place. 

Thomas  Rogers,  Esq.  of  St.  Albans,  to 


Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Condcr, 
E>q.  of  Huinerton. 

Henry  'rimheiiake,  of  Soiithcute,  to  Miss 
Mary  Welch,  of  Wells  street,  lluckney. 

George  Henry  Cherry,  Esq.  of  Gloucester* 
place,  to  Charlotte,  second  daugiittr  of  the 
late  Charles  Drake,  Esq. 

13.  George  Walker,  Esq.  to  Stephana, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  lute  S.  Round, 
Esq.  of  Berkshire. 

Mr.  William  Angus,  of  Sloane-street.  to 
Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  H.  Goter,  of 
Thames-street. 

Stephen  riionias,  Esq.  of  Biixton  Hill,  to 
Miss  Jane  Gibhs,  of  St.  Catherine’s  Cloister. 

1  i.  Hans  Hi  ndrick,  Esq.  second  son  of 
Thomas  Hendrick,  Esq.  at*  Porturinigton,  to 
Mary  Anne,  eKicst  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Enismns  Burrowes,  Bart. 

William  H.  Speer,  Esq.  of  J)uhlin,  to 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  ol  I'homus Temple- 
man,  Esi].  Conyngham-honse,  Ramsgate. 

Harry  Stunt,  Esq.  of  Birminghaoi,  to 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Wdliim 
Parkes,  Esq.  of  Warwick. 

William  Lee,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's-inn,  to 
Eloisa  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Timothy  Davis,  Esq.  of  Ttinity-M|uare, 

.At  Ahergell.  Jauies  Riihertwm  Bruce,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Ellen  Bainford  Hesketh,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  lute  H.  Bamfurd  Heskelli, 
Es(]. 

20.  Abel  Chapman,  Esq.  eldest  son  of 
Abel  Chapman,  Esq.  of  Woodford,  to  Anne, 
second  daughter  ot  the  late  Zachary  Hub- 
bersty,  Esip  of  Wy  field,  in  Essex. 
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Lately,  nt  Antigua, -Elizabeth,  relict 
of  the  lute  Samuel  Aiiehinleck,  Esq. 
May  31.  In  Jamaica,  Roger  Hope  I'l- 
Irtson,  aged  about  145  years.  He  perfectly 
remembered  the  earthquake  in  H)t59 — w;is 
never  sick  in  his  life,  and  never  drank 
spirits. 

Jo.vE  7.  *At  Exmoiilh,  Edward  Hill', 
Esq.  aged  91. 

July  14.  Suddenly,  Henry  Lark,  I%sq. 
of  Northumberlaiid-street,  Strand. 

At  her  apartments  in  Kensington  Palace, 
in  her  h2d  year,  laidy  Porten,  relict  of  the 
late  Sir  Slanier  Porten,  Knt. 

The  Lady  of  Godscliall  Johnson,  Esq.  of 
Somerset- place,  Bath. 

15.  In  Surrey-square,  aged  71,  Henry 
A'  heeler,  I>q. 

In  Wimpole-street,  Thomas  Wheeler  Mil- 
orr,  Esq. 

15..  In  his  85th  year.  Captain  John 
Boyd. 

n.  Aged  73,  the  widow  of  the  late 
J. Thompson,  Esq.  of  ChUvvick,  Middle¬ 
sex. 

IfT.  At  I)ieppe,on  Ills  return  from  Paris, 
tl»ellfv.  Robt.  Murk  Delafossc,  LL.  B.of 
Richmond,  aged  6^. 


28,  At  East  Dnlwieh,  Mm.  Margaret 
Douglas  Barrington,  \sife  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Barrington. 

At  Ely,  in  his  74th  year,  James  Golborne, 
Esq. 

Thomas  Graham,  I>q.  of  Berkely-square. 

30.  W’m.  Walker,  Et:q.  of  Highlands, 
Bedfordshire. 

31.  At  Wandsmorth,  Mr.  Wm.  M‘ An¬ 
drew’,  of  Lower  Thames-street,  iu  his  67th 
year. 

Ado.  2.  At  Kensington  Palnee,  the 
Lady  Viscountess  Mulesworih,  in  her  90ih 
year. 

.3.  John  Nicoll,  Esq.  of  Neasduo,  in  his 
61st.  year. 

5.  At  Finchiv,  Mr.  Bur  ford,  aged  79. 

6.  At  (  hrlienliam,  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
of  Bridge.streel,  Black  friars,  aged  54. 

In  Little  Queen*street,  llolboro,  Mr. 
Henry  Oldfield. 

7.  Joseph  Newberry,  Esq. 

8.  At  Hackney,  in  her  80lb year,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Willit*. 

9.  Mrs.  Ann  Davies,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
EUlward  Davies,  of  Ipswich. 

The  Hon.  Poo^iohy  Moore,  in  the  90tb 
year  of  bis  age. 


27^  Monthli/ 

II.  At  Falham,  in  her  ?Oih  yfar,  Misi 
L<*oimrd,dauKhierof  Mr.  Willinui  l.runard. 

At  Worlhinif,  Mr.  Joseph  Bensley,*  of 
Boll'Courf,  Hret-slrect,  in  his^Jth  jear. 

Charles  Wilks,  ]>q.  of  Hackney. 

I?.  .lohnOwen  Barr,  aged  68. 

At  Boulogne,  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  Win. 
fcireel. 

At  nawlit>h,  nged  72,  Mrs.  Dalbiac, 
relict  of  Chai  les  Dutbiac,  l>q. 

1.8.  At  Leeds,  Miss  Hargrave,  in  her 
24lh  year. 

14.  At  Norwood,  Mr.  Isaac  Fisher,  of 
Corkspiir-street,  in  his  47th  year. 

15.  At  Souliiamptoii,  Amelia,  wife  of 
M'.  Lomer,  I’.sq. 

James  Bolton,  Esq.  uged  69,  formerly 
of  I.udgale>hill. 

16.  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Ganlter,  Esq. 
of  Percy ‘St  reef. 

Charlotte,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Winck- 
worth,  of  lligh-street,  Mary-le-bonne,  in 
her  27th  year. 

17.  Mr.  Thomas  Pigott,  of  Manchester, 
nged  1 

18.  Ann,  wife  of  David  Duval,  Esq.  of 
Homerton. 

19.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
Itiiiley  House,  Kent. 

20.  At  Dulwich,  Wm.  Parry,  Esq.  aged 
87. 

In  his  7i8th  year,  Edward  Frere,  Esq.  of 
Bury  St.  Ediiiuuds. 

21.  Mary  Selina,  the  Indy  of  John 
Milnes,  Esq.  of  Beikinghain,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln;  she  was  the  eldest  daughter  and 
co  heiress  of  B  illiam  (ieury,  I'sq.  of  Bush 
Mead  Priory  ,  in  the  county  of  Bedford. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Taylor, 
of  I.eudenliull  street. 

22.  At  l{irhinoiid,  nged  81,  William 
Pennington,  E^q. 

23.  At  rwickenham,  Henry  Church,  Esq. 

At  Wormsley,  Henry  Fane,  Esq,  second 

Son  of  J.  Fane,  Esq. 

At  Durham,  John  (iuodcliild,  Ebq.  aged 
83. 

Mr.  Richard  Peachy,  of  Hanuver-street, 
aged  60. 

25.  At  Clapliam  Rise,  Mrs,  Warne, 
nged  92. 

Mr.  John  Corner,  of  Cufton*street,  West- 
ninslrr,  uged  51. 

*  At  Margate,  Richard  Owen,  Eisq. 

James  Watt,  Eisq.  in  his  84ih  y  ear. 

26.  At  Winchinore>liill,  Thomas  Brown, 
l^q.  in  his  79lh  y  ear. 

At  i*aris,in  her 20ih  year.  Eimma  Sophia, 
the  lady  of  Majur-Ciencral  Sir  Win.  Parker 
Cnrrold. 

At  Hnrrowgnte,  Luke  Fox,  E>q. 

27.  At  Charing,  nged  74,  Mr.  Hawker. 

At  New  iogton  Green,  Wm.  Heule,  Esq. 

aged  46. 

28.  Mr.  Archibald  Herron,  of  Mitre- 
court,  Milk-street,  i'lirapside. 

At  Highgate,  in  her  22d  year,  .Mist  Elea¬ 
nor  Jane  Holloway, 
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30.  Mr.  Thomas  Galtskell,  jun.  of  Re^. 
lion-street. 

Colonel  Galhraith  Hamilton. 

At  Great  Malvern,  Lady  Cope,  wife  of 
Sir  Jonathan  Cope,  Bart. 

In  his  21st  year,  John,  only  sen  of  J. 
W  hittaker,  Eisq.  of  E'airford,  Wilis. 

31.  At  Caen,  in  his  21'«t  year,  CharUi, 
eldest  son  of  Capt.  Pirkford,  U.N. 

Skft.  I.  At  Brighton,  in  her  26th  yrar, 
Louisa  Weosley,  daughter  of  the  late  Wa. 
Lewis,  E>q. 

Robert  Spear,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  in  (be 
57ih  year  of  his  age.  ^ 

2.  At  W'oolwich  Academy,  aged  17, 
Cornelius  Robert  Smell,  youngest  son  cf 
Col.  Smelt,  (iovernor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

In  her  I4th  year,  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  S.  Luck  Rent,  of  London  Wall. 

In  the  21st.  year  of  her  age,  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Whitely,  of 
Leeds. 

3.  At  his  house  in  Great  Queen-street, 
Westminster,  Eilizabelh,  the  wife  of  Tliumas 
Longlands,  E>sq. 

At  Southampton,  Mr.  WilUam  Allison, 
of  London,  aged  30. 

At  Inverness,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age, 
Jean,  relict  of  (he  Hon.  Archibald  Eraser, 
of  Luvat.  * 

4.  At  Iloddeson,  .nged  73,  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Admiral  Wm.  Peere  Williams, 

At  llertfiKd,  John  Diinsdale,  Esq.  in  the 
79th  y  ear  of  his  Hge. 

At  luliiihprgh,  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  Knt. 

At  lipping  Forest,  John  Morley,  tsq. 
aged  67. 

5.  Miss  Stillman,  of  Trowbridge. 

Jemiinn.  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thus.  W  iltkhire, 

of  Cornhill:  and  on  the  7(h,  James  bis 
second  son,  aged  27, 

Mr.  'I'huuius  Coates,  of  W’arnford-court, 
uged  25. 

6.  In  the  67th  year  of  her  age,  Mr*. 
Ker>haw,  relict  of  Edmund  Kershaw,  E>q, 

At  Durhnin,  David  Bet*>on,  E>q. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Downer,  of  Jlomerlon, 
nged  79. 

Theodore  E'orbes,  Esq.  M.D.  of  ^^hit^ 
haugh,  Aberdeenshire,  in  his  74ih  year. 

5ir.  Jas.  Maund,  of  Water  lane,  l  ower- 
street. 

7.  James  King,  Esq,  of  Banbury,  Oi- 
ford. 

At  St.  Lawrence,  Ramsgate,  in  the  l(!h 
year  of  his  age,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Boyle, 
youngest  son  of  the  Eiarl  oftilasgow. 

Mr.  Wui,  Moorhouse,  of  Aldgate 
street, 

8.  In  his  79th  year,  John  Pryor,  Esq. 
of  Baliloi'k,  Herts. 

9.  At  Limerick,  nged  77,  Colonel  !> 
fory. 

At  Dundnlk,  Charles  I.ennox  Teesd»l<i 
youngest  sun  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Teesdule. 

Aged  70,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Lee-greeSi 

Kent. 
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II.  la  Oifard-strcct,  the  Right  Hon. 
UdT 

\|fi.  Jane  Elliott,  late  of  New  Caven- 

^i,H.Mreet. 

li.  At  Cannon-hill,  IMcrton,  Miss  Zep- 
poror  Sherwood,  in  her  'i'M  year. 

"^At  Brontpton,  aped  I?  years  Robert 
pjr>mple  liorne,  eldest  son  of  R.  H. 
Home  hiphinstone. 

At  Kentish  Town,  Mr.  Sotlierton  Rack- 
ler,aged75. 

13.  At  his  honse  in  Rnry  St.  ]<!dmnnd4, 
Win.  Smith,  I>q.  in  his  feUlh  year,  formerly 
of  Drurv-lane  Theatre. 

l.lixa^Jane,  only  dangliter  of  R.  Town- 
leod.  Em|.  of  Upper  Uower-street,  aged  17. 

15.  Mlis  S.  Thomas,  of  Chariiig-cross. 

16.  Mr.  James  Stone,  of  (Jrawford- 
street,  Montague-sqnare,  aged  63. 


17.  At  Tyiienioiith,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Collingwood. 

Aged  16,  Miss  Eliza  Davey,  daughter  of 
.Mr.  (ieorge  Daeey,  of  'I'hree-King-court, 
Lninbardsireet 

l!>.  At  Roiiley  Honse,  Sarali,  relict  of 
John  Mills,  lisq.  formerly  of  llitchiu, 
Herts. 

At  (  heyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  Misha  Wild, 
in  his  Oath  \ear. 

‘-il.  At  his  son’s  house,  at  Provender, 
after  a  short  illness,  in  the  (ilst  year  of  his 
age.  Sir  I'.dward  Knatehhull,  Rart.  for 
many  years  one  of  the  representatives  in 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Kent. 

‘27.  Most  deeply  lamented,  Sarah,  wife 
of  Mr.  James  Ebenezar  Saunders,  of  Law¬ 
rence- Pountney-lane,  ill  her  37th  year. 


LITF/ilAllY  INTELLIGENCE, 

THE  Collectors  of  Portraits  and  Illustrators  of  Granger’s  ftiographical  Dictionary 
Seward’s  Anecdotes,  Roswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  Hiographia  Drainatiea,  Peiumiu* 
l.ondon,  Lyjons’s  Environs,  Pnrsiiita  of  Literature,  are  respeeifnily  informed,  that  n 
FF.w  proof  impressions  of  the  {’ortuaits  that  accompany  this  Work,  are  struck  otf  on 
Columbia  Paper,  and  may  be  had  separate,  price  4s.;  lint  t-'inLY  application  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  them,  as  the  number  printed  is  very  mmi  i  kd. 

In  the  press,  The  Theory  of  Eloention,  by  R.  ff. 

TO  EMIGIIANTS. —  America  and  tlie  Smart,  Professor  of  IJoeulion,  and  l*ublic 
Rritisli  Colonies.  —  An  Absti.ael  of  .ill  Iti'ader  of  Sh.’ikspejire. 


In  the  press, 

TO  EM IGll ANTS.— America  and  tlie 
Rritisli  Colonies.  —  An  Absti.ael  of  .ill 
the  mo-t  useful  Information  relative  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Rriti-b 
Colonies  of  Canada,  the  (,’ape  of  (iood 
Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  V'an  l)ie- 
in.ai)’s  Island  ;  exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
comparative  advantages  and  di'^aiUuniages 
raehrounfry  otlVrs  for  I'.mioratiox.  ('oI- 
lerted  from  the  most  valii.ahle  ainl  recent 
publications.  With  Notes  and  Observa¬ 
tions  by  William  K iiigdom,  junior. 

An  elegant  and  ornamental  work,  en¬ 
titled,  'I'he  Sportsman’s  Mirror,  relleeting 
the  history  and  delineations  of  the  ilorse 
and  l)ng,  throughout  nil  their  varieties. 

A  short  aeeouiit  of  tlie  principal  Hos- 
pit.ils  of  Eranre,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Neihei lands,  by  William  Henry  Car¬ 
ter,  M.l).  E.R.S.  Ed. 

A  volume  of  Poems,  Songs,  and  Sonnets, 
by  John  Clare,  a  Nurtliamplonsiiirc  Pea- 

Mni. 

Ihe  first  volume  of  .a  cabinet  edition  of 
the  ibiets  of  Scotland,  containing  Ram¬ 
say’s  Gentle  Shepherd  and  other  po»ins. 

The  F'amily  Mansion,  a  Tale,  by  Mr§. 
Tnylor,  ofOngar. 

The  Providenre  of  (Jod  in  the  batter 
Ages,  being  .a  new  Interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  by  the  Rev.  (ieor.'»e  Croly, 
A.M. 

Mr.  Fischer  is  the  author  of  the  new 
(and  improved)  Classification  of  nil  the 
Nouns  Substantive  in  the  German  Lan- 
gwage. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Latin 
F.xerrises,  adapted  to  the  Eton  Laliu  Gxam- 
BMr,  by  James  Mitchell. 


Early  Rio‘>soins,  or  hiographienl  notires 
ofindividtials  distinguished  hy  their  genius 
and  nttainineiits,  who  died  in  their  youth, 
with  specimens  of  their  respective  talents, 
by  J.  Stjles,  D.I). 

la'ssnns  in  (•'rnmmar,  designed  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  llie  Use  of  Sunday  Schools,  hy  J. 
C'obliin.  M.A. 

'I'he  King,  a  PJessing,  an  Hononr,  and 
the  Glory  of  the  Rrilish  Empire,  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Manehe-ter,  Angnst ‘29,  ISIH, 
by  Ihe  Rev.  R.  Rradley. 

*  Mr.  L.  J.  A.  Maellt  nry  has  nearly  rendy 
for  publication,  .'i  third  edition  of  his  iin- 
proved  Spani-h  Giaminar,  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  *.(  lf  instruction. 

A  volume  of  Miscellanies,  in  prose  and 
ver«e,e<Mi''i‘ ting  ofes'.ays,  t.aUN,and  poems, 
moral  and  entertaining,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones 

A  new  and  Improved  Synopsis  of  Hebrew 
Grammar,  with  points,  iti  three  parts,  de- 
signed  to  facilitate  Ihe  aequir<‘ment  of 
that  s.aered  language,  fiy  NVin.  floorfhiigh, 

A  rhronologieal  Sviiop<«isof  the  llistorieii 
of  England,  ( Greece,  and  Rome,  on  a  new 
|)lan,  to  assist  the  memory,  by  Tbomas 
Kitchen. 

'I’he  Art  of  in«lrncti.ig  the  Infant  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  hy  'Ir.  .1.  P.  Arrowsmilh,  with 
copper-pbite-  tIravMi  and  engraved  by  the 
nuthor’s  brother,  an  arti.-t  born  deaf  and 
dnini). 

'I’he  third  edition  of  King  f’onl’s  Levee, 
nr  fieologicul  Etiquette,  with  explanatory 
Notes,  and  Ihe  Coiinril  of  the  Metals  {.to 
w  bkh  is  added,  Rarou  Bazalt's  Tour. 
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Wc  have  the  plea*<ure  (o  learn,  that  the 
impatience  of  the  subscribers  to  Dr.  Rees* 
Cyclopaedia  is  daily  expected  to  be  |;rati> 
fied  by  the  publication  of  that  valuable 

work. 

The  Wan  of  Wellington,  a  Poem,  with 
thirty  engravings  by  Heath,  royal  quarto. 

Just  published, 

Haeho,  or  the  Spell  of  St.  Withen,  and 
other  Poems, 

Peggy  and  her  Mammy,  by  Mary  Klliott, 
late  Uelson. 

Pope's  Practical  Abridgement  of  the 
Laws  of  Customs  and  Excise,  including 
tables  of  the  duties,  draw b.acks,  bounties, 
&c.  fifth  edition,  corrected  to  August  16ih, 
1819. 


A  Memoir  of  Charles  Louis  Sand  i*. 
eluding  a  narrative  of  the  circuniMit^ 
attending  the  death  of  Augustus  Von  Ko^l^ 
bne  ;  also  a  defence  of  the  German  Us|. 
versities;  with  an  introduction,  and  ripii. 
natory  notes,  by  the  Editor;  embcllisbf^ 
with  a  portrait  of  Sand. 

Sermons,  preached  in  the  Parish  Chstri 
of  High  Wycomb,  Hacks,  by  the  Rf,. 
Charles  Hradley,  Curate  of  High  V^j. 
comb,  third  edition. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  published  the  first  part  of 
his  Historical  Account  of  the  Uuivcrsiiyef 
Dublin  (to  consist  of  1^  parts),  onauuns 
form  plan  with  Mr.  Ackermnnn*s|Hb> 
tni  iescf  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni. 
versities. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  AND  NEW.  EDITIONS  OF  ESTABLISHED  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  IM  SEPTEMBER, 

At  Ike  Prices  they  are  advertised  at,  in  boards,  unless  otherwise  exprestedi 
and  may  be  had  of  'J.  ASPERNR,  No.  32,  COIINHILL. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  Authors  and  Publishers  will  continue  to  commuDirnie 
Notices  of  their  Works  (post  paid)  and  they  w  ill  always  be  faithfully  inserted  FREE  of 
EXPENSE. 


VICTORIES  of  Wellington,  royal  4to. 
21.  12s.  6d. 

Pompeiann,  royal  Hvo.  51.  Ifis. 
Waidlaw*t  Discourses,  3d  edit.  12s. 
Murray**  Grammar, 2  vols.  8vo.  4th  edit. 
21s. 

Carey**  l.atin  Prosody,  3d  edit.  12mo.  7s. 
Montgomery**  Greenland,  12mo.  8s. 
Jiuir*  Travel*  in  France,  8vo.  128. 


Narrative  of  the  Expedition  in  Soatk 
America,  by  C.  Brown,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Any  Thing  but  What  you  Expect, 3  soli. 
12mo.  15s. 

Carey’s  Scanning  Exercises,  12mo.  4s. 
Hnn<iard’s  Parliamentary  Debates,  VoL 
XWIX.  H.  lls.  Gd. 

Tillotson’s  Wisdom  of  being  Religious, 
12mo.  4s. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  TO-  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  INSPECTOR**  favour*  are  iuad* 
niUsable. 

Forms  on  different  Suhjects.are  too  bcrious 
for  the  E.  M. 

We  are  much  obliged  by  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  Demetrius:  but  we  are  nut  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  our  Miscellany  oOTers  an  appro¬ 
priate  medium  for  its  publication. 

IF.  ill  our  next. 

Sonnet  from  Carpenters*  Hatl  partakes 


too  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  edifice 
to  be  inserted. 

We  would  recommend  Verax'%  friend  to 
apply  to  any  of  the  able  physicians  nidi 
which  London  abounds. 

The  review  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  Charles 
Louis  Sand'*  in  our  next. 

The  review  of  .Hr.  IIVj-’s  Fomphfet  {i  ua- 
avoidably  postponed  until  next  month. 

Ji.  F.  and  li.  J,  are  inadmissible. 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BANKRUPTS, 

WITH  THB  ATTORMIS:**  NAMES, 

FROM  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  28,  TO  SATURDAY,  SEPTE.MBER,  25,  1819. 

£jt(raclrd/rom  the  Loudom  Gazette, 


N.B.  All  the  Meetings  are  at  Guildhall,  unless  olhenvi»e  expressed.  Tlie  Country  and 
Loudon  Attornies*  Names  are  between  Brackets. 


BANKRUPrCIES  SUPEIISEDF.D. 


BINNS,  HFN.  Sovland,  York,  dealer.  Sept.  «. 
UKOVK.  tlHAS.  and  HEN.  Uirminfliam.  coal.dm- 
Icrs.  Sept.  f*. 

MINC’HIN.THOS.  AND.  and  Co.  PorUmouih,  in¬ 
kers,  Sift,  u. 


MII.LA.  WILLHM,  Kirkby  Stephen,  We^tmoi- 
land.  Sept.  91. 

SHUUT,  BENJAMIN,  High  Holboin,  oilmso* 
Sept,  9*. 
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BANKRUPrS. 


a<HLCY  WM.  Alirineh«m,  Chester,  worsted  ma- 
^  rafacturfr,  Ocl.  9.  George.  Warrington.  ( Ma*.>a 
•ikJ  Co.  New  Bridge-st.  Hlack>lrutrs  ;  auU  Dover 
tnd  Co.  Warrineton.]  Au^.^lS. 

ISOHE'YS,  JOHN,  St.  George’*  Lodge.  M.'iiiche*. 
Iff  dealer,  Oct.  •»,  5,  ami  ?»o.  Star.  Mancluater. 
fEdge,  Manchester  i  and  Milne  and  Co.  London.] 

ASHION.  SAM.  and  Co.  Agecrnft,  near  Mancliestor, 
calico  printer*,  Oct.  l,tf,and  30.  Dog.  Manrhcstcr. 
(Sliaw,  Ely-pL,  Holbornj  and  Baron,  Manclieater.] 
StPt.  D*. 

IBNTI.EY,  JOHN,  Bradshaw,  Lancaster,  bleacher, 
Oct.  9.  Ship,  Bolton-le-Moor*.  [Hughe*,  Boltoiii 
«iid  Mdne  and  Co.  Teinple.l  uti. 

BH'^DBOCK.  BOB.  Portwood-wiUiin-Brinnington, 
fheiier,  cotton  spinner,  Ort.  White  Bear, 
piccadi'ly.  Manche*ter.  [Hcwiih  and  Co.  Man¬ 
chester  i  and  Courlecn  and  Co.  \\'alhr«K>k.]  Muff. 

'  BROADHURST,  WM.  Macclesfield,  Chester,  cur¬ 
rier,  t»cl.  14,  Macclesfield  Arms,  Macclesfield. 
[Hn’icklehurst  and  Co.  .Macclesfield;  and  Lowe 
Ud  Co.  Sonthanipton-bu.  Clmuf ery-la.]  3i. 

pilWDON,  (»LO.  B.irlhrough.  Derby,  candlewick- 
,  iiitnufactiirer,  Oct.  14,  Tontine,  >lieltield,  York. 
J  [Hlagrave  and  Co.  Syinond’s-inn ;  and  Wake, 
j  Mirrtirld.}  Mus.Si. 

BtTfESHAM,  WM.  Whtting’s-biiild.  Dorkbead, 

•  Bfrmond*eyf,  felt-monger,  Oct.  14.  [NoyfltCo. 
j  Minring-lane.] 

B*  RKOVVN,  WM.  Leadenhall-market,  fishmonger, 
(Kt.  16.  [Collingwood,  St.  Saviour’*  Churth-yid.] 
Sept.  4. 

B.tKNF.TT,  JOHN,  Plymouth,  watch-maker,  Oct. 
■  19,  King’*-arin*,  Plymouth.  [Kelly,  Plymouth) 

and  Bowden,  Aldermanbury.]  7. 

i  BKAiN,  ROB.  Bitton,  Gloucester,  dealer,  Oct.  30, 
Commercial  Rooms,  Bristol.  [Davis,  Bristol;  and 
I  Pfwie  and  (.'o.  Gray’*. inn-sq.]  Srpt.  \6. 

*  BOTT,  GEO.  Birmingham,  linen  drtuier,  Oct.  7,  fl, 
and  30,  Windpack.  Ilirmingham.  [Edmund’s.  Ex- 
‘  chequer  Ofiice  of  Pleas,  Lincoln’s-inn  ;  and  Mole, 
;  Birmingham.]  Srpt.  18. 

lAKON,  HEN.  Over  Darwen,  Lancaster,  calico- 
printer,  Ocl.  13,  14,  and  Nov.  16,  Old  Hull,  Lan- 
raiter.  (Neville,  Blackburn  ;  and  Milne  and  Co, 
Temple.]  Sept.  as. 

BL4IN,  JAS.  High  st.  Sliadwell,  grocer,  Oct.  8, 
9.  and  Nov,  6.  [Cardale  and  Co.  Oray's.inn.J 
■  Seat.  4>. 

i  COCKELL,  James,  Lyncombe  and  W'idcombe, 

H  Somerset,  carpanter,  Oci.  w.  Hummer,  Bristol. 
[ViMrd  and  Co.  Lineoln’s-inn.field* ;  and  (k*x, 
Hiih-st.  Bristol.] 

B  PR  ABB,  EDM.  Reckington,  .Somerset,  clothier,  Ort. 
II.  C.'astle  and  Ball,  Bath.  [Williams,  Ued-lion- 
:  iq.;  and  Messiler,  Fn)me.]  /luf.St, 

I'AAfOOl),  kUB.  Armley,  l.eeils,  clothier,  Oct.  93, 
Sessir>ns  House,  Leeds.  [Coupland  and  Co.  Leeds; 
■nd  Wilson,  (ireville  st.  Hsttnii-gardeii.]  3ci<r.  It. 
CAMPBELL,  W  M.  MEN.  W.hmI  si.  Clirapside,  ale 
snd  porter. merrliant,  Oct.  93.  [Paiton,  Bow- 
rharrb  yard.]  Srpi.  tl. 

-  COATE'*,  JOS.  Worcester,  woollen. ilraper,  Oct.  It, 
19,  and  10,  Saracen’*  Head,  Wliistones,  Worces¬ 
ter.  [Palmer,  <«niy’s  inn-sq.;  and  De  Coiircy, 
Worcester.]  Sept.ttt. 

DBEKs,  JAS.  and  Co.  Norwich,  dyers,  Ort.  9,  Nor- 

tfolk  H««tel,  Norwich.  [Parkinson,  N«»rwicli|  and 
Poole  and  Co.  Gray’s-inn  *q.]  /luf.  aa. 

Davis,  JOHN,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  bricklayer.  On. 
19, George,  Trowbridge.  [Timhiell,  jiin.  Trow¬ 
bridge;  and  Egan  and  Co.  £skex-*t.  Strand.] 

dixSn  ,  WM.  Colleshurst,  Manclirster,  calico  prin- 
M  Oct.  16,  Dog,  Manchester.  [Adlington  and 

3  Co.  Bed  ford,  row ;  and  Clayeand  Co.  Manclicster  ] 

Srpt.i. 

Em  MOTT,  W’ ALTER,  Lawrcnce-Pountney-U.  oil- 
i  nerchant,  Oct.  19.  [Yallop,  I  rincc’s-sl.  Be«lford- 
row!  ^1,*.  Ji. 

EAYEH.JOHN,  Finedon,  Noithampton,  farmer, 
Ort.  a,  9,  and  9).  Ram,  Northampton.  [Caley, 
Quetn’s-sq.  Bloomsbury;  and  Cli.ite,  \Velling- 
brouth.  Northampton.)  Sej>t  11. 
rt.LL£R,  JOHN,  Billericay,  Essex,  horse-dealer, 
Oct; 93,  [Milne  and  Co.  Taiifield  c*.  Temple; 
and  Vaaderake  arid  Co.  Uillcricay.]  Sept,  it. 


FINDLAY,  ROB.  and  GEO.  HEN.  Adain’t  co.  Old 
Broad  St.  silk-manufacturers.  Oct,  5  and  to. 
[PiHile,  Adum’s-co.  Old  Hroud.sl.]  Sept.  14. 

M>HER,  SAM.  Winclu'oinb,  (iloucestcrshire,  mer¬ 
cer,  Oct.  li,  IS,  and  Novtinlier  t.  Hell,  Cheltrn. 
iMin,  GliHicrstershire.  [Rus»ell,laint. street,  South¬ 
wark  ;  and  Wilkins  and  Co,  Hourton-oii-lhe- Water, 
tsiouiestcrshire.]  St^tt.  91. 

GODWIN,  CIlAS.  late  ol  Kingston,  Surrey,  Ja» 
inaica,  but  now  of  Huislein,  statford,  niercliant, 
Uct.  y,  Black  Hore,  Beticy.  [Jenkins  and  Co. 
Ncw-iiin;  and  VVilluni*,  Betlev,  Stadord.]  Aug, 
98. 

GOW'LAN  D.THOS.  Great Wincho*ter-st.  merchant , 
Oil.  y.  [Paterson  aud  t.'o.  Old  Broad  st.j  Aug, 

«tt. 

GREAVES,  WM,  HEN.  Piiilpot-Ia.  druggist,  Oct, 
lb  [Sheppard  aud  Co.  Dean.st.  Southwark.]  Aug, 
98. 

GASH, RICH.  Bridge. road,  Lambeth,  roach. maker, 
lict.p.  [Ellis  and  Co.  Ahiiigdoii  st.  Westiniiutcr.  j 
Aug.  98. 

GYl.lis,  JOHN  EAGLESFIELD,  Shoreditch,  oil- 
nun,  Oct.  li.  [Nelson,  Essex-st.  Strand.]  Aug. 
31. 

GRAY,  JAS.  VVardour  st.  Soho,  baker,  Oct.  id, 
[Abliolt,  Mark-la.]  .SV/«t.  4. 

GROVE,  CHaS  and  HEN.  -EAST,  Rirmhtgbam, 
coal  nierclunis.  IK  t.  14,  13,  and  Nov.  4,  Crown, 
Eveiilium,  VV'om*«UT.  [I>.irke  and  Co.  Princrs- 
st.  Hedtuid-mw  ;  and  Phelps  and  Co.  Worcester.] 
Sept.  93. 

llIt'kSON,  WM.  New  Bond-rt.  confectioner,  Oct# 
y.  [I’ineio,  Charles  st.  Middlesix-huspiial.]  .4ug. 
98. 

HL' DsON,  1  HOS.  Armley,  York,  clothier,  Ocl.  16, 
Court  House,  Le«d.  [Totlie  and  Co.  Leeds, 
York,  and  Poultry,  lartidon.]  Srpt.  4. 

HaVNES  W M.  I.owestult,  Sulfolk,  fish.mrrrhaiit, 
Oct.  16,  yueen’s  Head,  Lowestoft.  [Van  Hey- 
tiaiyseii,  John-st.  Bcdlord-ruw  ;  and  Reeve,  Lowis. 
loll.}  .Sept.  i. 

llOlKiKlN.MiN,  ADAM,  Heath  Cliarnock,  l.ati- 
CHflter,  cotton-manufacturer,  0«  t.  I  and  in,  >wan, 

.  Bolton.  [Meddowcrolt,  Gray’s-inn  )  and  Board- 
nun  and  Co.  Bolton.]  Sept.  4. 

Holland,  pat.  south  Blyth,  Northumberland, 
ship-builder,  Oct.  9  aud  Id.  [Cardale  and  Co. 
ttrav's-inn.]  Srpt.  4. 

H.ART,  AHRAHAIW,  Little  Alie-st.Goodman’s-flelds, 
navy-agent,  Oct.  id.  [Isaacs,  Mansell  st.  Good- 
muii’s-llelds.]  Sijtt.  4. 

H.\LI  ,  JOHN  RL’.M.sEY,  W'ebb’s  County  Terrace, 
Newington,  Surrey,  niercliaut,  Ocl.  ly.  [Claboii, 
Mark-la.]  Sent.  7. 

Harrison,  W'^M.  Yeldcrsley,  Derby,  dealer,  Oct. 
30,  Bell,  Derby.  [Harbor,  ieltcr-iu.  ;  and  ftiiap- 
S4>n,  Derby.]  Srjtt.  18. 

HcX.’KLY,  O.AN.  i«i«M>k-st.  Holborn,  and  of  the 
Western  Exchange,  Boiid-st.  goldstnilh,  Uct.tt  and 
SO.  [Barber,  Cluiicrry-la  ]  Sept.  I8. 

HUDSON,  WM,  Ehenezar-pl.  Cum  inert  ial-road, 
ship-owner,  Oct.  p,  and  Nov.  0.  [Danii  and  Co, 
Broad -st.  I  .Si-fit.’iS. 

HUDD,  GKO.  NorwiKKi,  miller,  Oct.  9,  P,  and  Nov. 
d.  [U'W’it,  Crntclied-friars.]  Ne/it.  94.  , 

JOHNSON,  <tEO.  late  of  Manchester,  and  after- 
terwards  of  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  linen- 
draper,  Oct.  16,  S'ar,  Manclnster.  [Willis  and 
A'o.  Warnford-co.  I'brogmurton-st. )  and  Wilson, 
Maiicliesier.  I  Srpt.  4, 

JOWl'IT,  JOHN,  Huyton,  near  Prescott,  l.anraster, 
farmer,  Oct.  14,  |4,  and  30,  lliick-i’-tli’-Vine. 
Wigan.  [Norris,  Jnlin-st.  Bedford-row;  and 
Ballersby,  Wigan.]  Srpt.  18. 

JOHNSON,  JAS.  <tnodgc-st.  Tottenliam-co«rt-road, 
stine-inannrarturer,  Oct  8,  y,  and  Nov.  0.  [Kin¬ 
ney,  thement’s  Inn.]  Srjtt.  94. 

JE.NMNtfS,  JNO  and  Co.  Liverpool,  coach-makers, 
Oct.  IP,  99,  and  Nov.  99,  George,  Liverpool. 
[Adlington  and  Co.  Bedford-row ;  andThouip*wn, 
Liverpool.]  Srpt.9S, 

JOflN.*>ON,  ROB.  jun.  RIpon,  York,  seed-crusher, 
Oct.  II,  19,  and  Nov.  fi,  Black  Bull,  Mi)»nn. 
[Coates  and  Co.  Ripen  ;  and  La-dington  and  Co. 
Scctintiaries  Office,  'lemple.]  Sept.  94. 

KNAPTON,  WM.  Leeds,  joiner,  Oct.  I,  9,  amity. 
Court  House,  Lcrd*.  fbatiye,  CTiancery- la. ;  and 
Harfreaven,  l.ecd«.]  ii. 
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KII.SHAW,  JOHN,  jun.  Ijecd*,  YorWsfurf,  tallow 
chandler,  7,  and  Nov.  i,  nt  the  houve  of 

Mra.  Hannah  Hop^r,  inn -keeper,  Kirkl'V-t.oif'd  ^h*, 
Wr«lii,orl.ind.  {Heelit,  Sta|'le>tnii  ;  and  I'icuid, 
Kiikbv-I.onsd.dc.]  Stpi.  21. 

LKK,  Ji>HN,  Hriatol,  woullen-draper,  Oct.  o,  Com- 
inrrcial  i'.ristul.  [  H«*ells,  siHpIr.inn  ;  and 

Smith,  Kxcliange>l<u.  Anj.'i'*. 

Lai  Nf«,  (ihO.  t'tunineri  iai  >ale  Ko«iiii«,  Minring-I<i. 
merchant,  0(t.  IVi.  [Kniijtii  and  i'o.  Ha«iiiglial|. 
•  t.1  .'iNi'.  SI. 

LK  ACH,  W  M.  Olithero,  I  nnc.icti  r,  cotton-inanu- 
faciorer,  Oct.  in,  Star,  Manthcttcr.  [Makiniion, 
Middle  Temple}  and  llamor,  Manchester.]  .S'»/'f.4. 

LANtfSTON,  KAKi.l*'.,  Manchester,  cntton-iner- 
cliJiit,  Oct.  1,  4,  and  .to,  >tar,  .Manchesttr.  [At- 
kitiMin,  llridgcti*  Id,  Maiirhestcr;  and  Mukiiison, 
Middle  Temple.]  A'(7»f.  18. 

LOt'KR,  8A.M.  1einp!e-pl.  Sji;rcy,  dealer,  Oct.  8,  y, 
and  Nov.  A.  [I'uwin,  Nh.id«eli.]  Sijit.i'i, 

Mli.NEs,  J  AS.  Sndd'ewMrth,  Vork,  wuolleii*manu- 
faiturer,  (K't.  ticoige,  Dransgate,  .Maiicliotter. 
[HaUtead  and  Co.  Manchester;  and  .Milne  and 
Co.  Temple.] 

M.AKSOhN,  KI.IZ.  Bolton-li'-Moors,  l.ancaiter, 
cabinet- milker,  Ott.  t  and  t8.  .'-hip,  Holton. le- 
MiMtrs.  [  VVindle  and  t'o.  Ih'dlord-ruw  }  and  Jar- 
dine,  Holton  le- Moors  ]  Sept.  4. 

MINCHIN,  TMOS.  A\l>.  and  Co.  Porttinouth, 
hanke't,  Oct,  paiul  2(1.  [(«re«  thaiii,  I'ortsmouth  ; 
and  llnckle.  Sir.e  la.  lhtckler*h«ry.J  Srpf.  14. 

W  KN  Dl'S,  TIIOS.  jnn.  (ilolie  st.  *.M  ile  KtuI,  and 
lute  of  I.ittle  Cart«*r-la.  Doctors*  Cdniinoii«,  cahi- 
i<et. maker,  0<'t.  V  and  .1o.  [Champne^s,  Glnnces- 
St.  Oneen  sq.l  .V»7»f.  IK. 

MOSS.M  AHK,1spH*k-si.  l-iinhetli,  m(  reliant, Oi  t.i A, 
l<),nnd  Nov.  6.  [Isa.us,  limy  bt.  St.  .Mary  .Axe.] 
Sri>t. 

NKVI1.1.K,  SANOroUD,  T-erds,  Vork,  flonr.s.'Ucr, 
0«t.  It*,  t'onrt  House,  I  cids.  [st<irker  aiul  (.'••. 
New  ilobwell-co.  Carey-.-t.;  and  Scoit,  Leeds. J 
Sipt.  4. 

I'KHKIN.'',  TMOS.  Manrhesler.  and  AUMS  | 

SAM.  New  .Mills,  Dcihe.  l•»^ll<n  spinners,  Oei.  p. 
Star.  M.iiu'ln'sler.  |AiKin«t'n,  Ki.l^t  ri<*l«l,  .M.in- 
chcsler,  and  Makinson,  T«  mph'. )  *28. 

1*H KEt  K,  .D Ml N ,  Teierln*rn.it(,t*  'o.  l  ie*  t.>t.  gold¬ 
beater,  (ict.  9.  [luw«is,  t  H:>tle-st.  rateun.s«|.] 
.Hug.  28. 

rAKNKI  I.,  hl.IZ.Congleton,  Chesicr,  milliner,  Oct, 
IW.  (  rown.ill  and  ft*.  fM*l  .Inrv.]  Srpt.T. 

I’Ol.I.AUD, 'I  HOS.  \t  orcrstcr.  hntrhcr.  Oil.  2,4, 
un<)  21,  Hop-i*ol»*,  \\’orcest»‘r.  [(’ar«iale  and  t'o. 
<Jray’s  inn ;  and  Parker  and  Co.  Woretsier.J 
Sfpt.  II. 

PhRsioN,  THt^S.  ami  Co.  Maiuhe^ter,  and  Pail- 
AA’alk.  near  Maneln -icr,  calico. ni  inlers,  Oct.  4,(*, 
and  Nov.  4,  Slar,  .Maiuhcster.  [ttreetlniin,  Ports¬ 
mouth;  laswier,  Mailt  hester ;  and  iluid  and  Co, 
'Tent  pie .1  Stpt.  21. 

K1  MINtJTON.  SAM.  Chatham,  Kent,  grocer,  Otf. 

tf.  [James,  Kly-pl.l  48. 

K;  UEKS,  TMtiS.  W'^orcc^ter,  hay-salcsinuii,  Oct. 


14,  Jerningani  Amis,  .^hl>lnali,  Salop.  [Long 


and  Co.  Gray*s-inn ;  and  Stuart,  Bolttou,  Sufort  i 
Aue.si. 

RKAl>,  .ANDKEW,  Lower  Grosvenor.st.  Msiio*^ 
so.  wine-merchant,  Oct,  Id.  [Orlebar,  Ptlim., 
Hunover  sq.l  Srpt.  4. 

RODDAM,  MCC.Il  KOH.  North  Shields,  NonS,* 
berland,  victualler.  Oct.  A  and  2S, 

Hotel,  North  >hicMs.  [Cardale  and  t'o. 
inn  ;  and  CtH'kerill,  Nurtli  Shields.]  .s.bf. 

Rl' DM  AN,  SOPH  1  A,  Lyiuoinhe  and  Widtco«V 
Somerset'hire,  quarrywoman,  Oct.  2(»,  V  ork.(K«j„* 
llalli.  [Frowd  and  Co.  .scrle-si.  I.intoln’i 
and  t’niltwell  and  Co.  llatli.l  Stpf.  14  ’ 

STtANELKY,  SAM.  Salford,  Lincastcr,  victuallrr 
tift.  14,  Albion,  Piccaililly,  Manclie<iter,  [G.' 
Piccadilly,  .Manchestt  r ;  and  Adliiigton  «n<lC*'. 
Kedford-row.]  ^»t>.9l. 

SAVKUV,  HEN.  Hristol,  sugar-refiner,  Oct.  m, 
Coiniiiercial  Rooms,  Hristol.  [Ri?g,  Soutlu*^ 
toii-bu.  Chancery-la.;  and  Bigg,  Bristol.]  Jn 
.11. 

STOUKF.Y,  .lOHN,  Bristol,  chccse-factor,  Oct  js. 
[huinincr,  Bristol.  [Vizani  and  Co.  linculsV 
iiiii-Hclds;  and  Cox,  Bristtil.]  Srpt.  il. 

S ARtlENT,TH0.8.  M illbank-i'ow,  timhcraiidMoort 
merchant,  Oct.  4  niid  21.  [Vanderemu  and 
lUish-la.  Caiinop.st.]  Sr/>t,  il. 

Sl.EDDON,  \VM.  Stockpoit,  Clieshire,  inailiinv. 
maker,  Oct.  l.*!,  16,  and  Nov.  2,  Slur,  Muiiciiiitrf, 
[Norris,  John-st.  BeUI'ord-rtiw  ;  and  Ruck,  Pm- 
to'i.]  Srpt.  21. 

T.AYl.OU,  JOHN,  Birmingham,  wharfiapcr,  Oci, 
12,  Citiwn,  Biiiningliaiii.  [Smith,  Aldeiiiunbuq 
Po'lorn;  and  Sadler,  Hirmingh  im.]  .-/i,'.  31. 

THOKES,  M  AXNVEI.L,  Liverpttol  int  rcli.iiit,  Oci. 

6,  anti  16,  (ictirge,  Liverpool.  [I  uic  and  Co, 
Li\crj8»o|;  and  TayiorandCo.  King’*-heiich-s4lk, 
'l  l  iripU'.j  .Srpt.  4. 

I’NSVVORni,  VVM.  Livctj'Of>|,  flour  dealer,  Or, 
41.  42,  and  Nov.  2,  Hoor^o,  Liverp«*ol.  [Mtddov. 
croit,  <«ra\ ’s  iiin-tq. ;  and  Davies,  Literpovl.] 
.S/  t.  41. 

WALKl.U,  Cl.O.  I  .\1'A(;E,  loctls,  York.  w.  rsto!. 
Ill  iiinlio  tiiKi  ,  0<  t  y,  4  ourt  H'lnse,  I  <■c^N.  [Mil- 
son,  tirev illi  .bt .  I  Ldion-guruen  ;  and  Sniitli  ao4 
Co.  Leeds.]  .lug.  28. 

WLBS'I  LR,  \VM  and  Co.  Bollnn-le  Moors,  Las 
t  ubter,  iioninougcrs,  Oci.  I  and  I6,  Swan.  ii«>ll<«. 
[  Adlington  and  Co.  Bedlord  rovv  ;  and  Ciua  aud 
Co.  Boiton-h'-Moors.]  Srpt.  4. 

U'ATsON,  MEN.  Bolton-le-.Moors,  Lincaster.dru?. 
gist.O- t.  I  and  Hi,  .swan.  Bolloii.  [Adlmgios 
and  Co.  B»*dlord-r*»w ;  and  (.’rcbs  and  Cu.  BdUoo- 
le- Moors.]  St  j  t  4. 

WIGNEV,  OEO.  ADOI.PHl  S,  and  Co.  Cliit lieiter. 
Sussex,  brewers,  Ott.  19.  [."lu  rwoijii,  Cliitliesiefj 

and  Ht  iibOii,  lloiiverie  st.  Titet  st.]  Srpt.l. 

WRIGHT,  JOHN,  Blue  Anchur  yard,  Bum.  ndwv. 
licensed  vinegar-dealer,  Oct.  26.  [Miiitli,  AWm 
uianhurv  Postern.]  .Srpt.  14. 

Ya  tes,  John,  Hnnilcy,  Lancaster,  inonev-tcr*. 
vencr,  Ott.  16,  White  Horse,  I’rcsion.  [fliifei 
Preston;  and  Addison,  Staple  inn.  J  Sept. 
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ACTON,  R.  Manchestqf,  Oct.  ii. 

Arnold,  D.  and  N>  Bristol,  Oct.  1 1. 

Itaker,  C.  T.  Marlborough,  Oct.  II. 

Baylis,  D.  Stioud,  (ilnncester.  Sept.  4.N. 

Barlow,  T.  Appleton,  Chester,  8cpt.4o. 

Brentnall,  J.  Iterhy,  Sept.  v7. 

Blinks,  T.8t>uihamptnn-st.  Blooinshury.sq.  Sept.  43, 
Binnt,  J.  and  J.  jnn.  Loik*,  <'t>rnwall,  Oct.  9. 
Bromley,  J.  jun.  Staifoid,  Ot  t.  4. 
lllakcy,  G.  Bishop  Moiicklon,  and  Blakey,  W. 
Leeds,  York,  Sept.  4h. 

Burmcbler,  J.  W.  and  Co.  New  London-st.  Oct.  30. 
Itailcy,  J.  Kt adira,  Berks,  Oct.  it). 

Burrastoii,  IV.  Worcest'T,  Oct.  |8. 

Barnes,  J.  Cinderfoid,  Olouccucr,  Nov.  3t). 

Beil,  J.  R.  Old  Hroad-stieet,  Nov.  4. 

C'arpenlrr,  H.  and  W.  Airotord,  Hauls,  Sept.  la. 
Carpenter,  J.  P.  at.d  <'n.  Wellington,  Sonictsei, 
8ept.  4W. 

Campbell,  O.  anti  Co  Old  Jewry,  Sept.  24. 
rhettlehurgh,  D.  juii.  Norwich,  Oct.  14. 

4*uUep,  M.  Liverpool,  Oct.  13. 

Cross,  T.  Bath.  Ort.  13. 

Croasc.  A.  F.lleamere,  Salop.  Oct.  13. 

Curgeuven.  T.  Truro,  Cornwall,  Oct.  lO. 


JST  OF  niviDFNns. 

SATfJRDAY,  SFriKMTIMl  ‘Jj,  ISI9. 

Diidson,  K.  Liverpool,  Sept.  24. 

Dawes,  W  .  IHvtrstnn,  luiiiraster.  Sept.  43. 
Dusbard,  P.  Welbcvk-.-t.  Cavendish  sq.  Sept.  43. 
l)avis,  N.  Gloiiccster-tcrrace,  New-ro-td,  VVhitf* 
t  hapel,  0(1.  3. 

Dawson,  \V.  Wetlierhy,  York,  Oct.  14. 

Dri'w,  R.  late  of  Bourtlcanx,  France,  but  now  of 
Bradninrh,  Devon,  Oct.  14.  ' 

F.arl,  T.  Kingston-npon-'niaines,  Scpt.CI. 

L.irp,  VV.  I*,  and  Co.  Wolverhampton,  SufTord, 
Oct.  II. 

Eduards,  .M.  Frighford,  Somerset,  Oct.  14. 
Eluorlhy,  W.  'Valf«*t,  S«*nurset,  Oil.  I3. 

Felton,  R.  i.:iwrcncc  I’ouniiiey-la.  and  ilighbirf 
llou<e,  8f|.t.  if*. 

Foster,  J.  and  J.  Selby.  York,  Oct.  3. 

Fern,  U.  B.  l.ichlicM,  Oct.  I3. 

(•txMlall,  W.and  Co.  tiwtlick  in!',  Oct.  30. 
ftuteg,  S.  Stcymng,  susMx,  Sept.  18. 

Gretthain,  tj.  Liverpool,  Srpt.  20. 

Goodlake.  .1.  11.  l.vto  of  WatiT-lane,  Towtr-strtft, 
hut  now  of  Upper  'I  lixines-sireci.  sept.  28. 
OtHHlall,  D.  and  Co.  Paternoster-iow,  Sept.  4IN 
Gill,  S.  Hort**iry,  York,  Oct.  11. 

Greaves,  T.  Uruumlleld,  Turk,  Oct.  4. 
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Hrvvtiii  !'•  "  <‘uinl»erliiinl.  iiml  RariiM.  J. 

liirn  or  tilt*  '*f  Little  H.iin|tt4»ii,  Ctiinhi  i  land, 
»*n«Uturer\  Se|*t.  l**. 

"’eyniouUi  aiid  Melcombc  IlfKii,  l)i>r» 

Horlork.  1.  and  Co.  Sept.  <<4. 

Hutton,  J>  Old  City  ChainSrrt,  Bithoptgatc-strect, 
(ieat. 

H-!l(tt,  'V.  Sna-ft«’lds,  Sept.  28. 

HoiTmun,  J.  Mile-eiut  nmd.  Oct.  5. 

HtrrM,J«  (iid»toiu--»4|.  WhiU'chapcI,  Oct. 9. 

Haihes  J*  Li*erp«vt|,  (Kt.  9. 

HtrpoTi  W.  Nnnticli,  Oct.  «. 

Hull,  M.  and  T.  Kiin^ntnn  upon-Hull,  Oct.  H. 

Hiuiton,  J.and  Cu.  l.iverixiol,  Oct.  it. 

Hillf  H.  and  Co.  tnioii>row,  Little  Tower-hill, 
Oft.  SO. 

Natkiaiii  W.  Clement'a-lane,  Lombard  at.  Jan.  IS. 
Jackson,  J.  I^la,  York,  (X:t.  4. 

Johnson,  S.Skinuar-stieet,  FinslHiry-niark.  Sept.  18. 
Jackson,  J.  Eaaingwold,  Y ork,  .Sept.  4s. 

Joseph,  8.  and  Co.  Winchester  at.  Hr<iad-at.  Oct. SO. 
Jones,  T.  Huil-rinc.  BirniinKliain,  Oct.  I3. 

Janes,  U.  Built h,  Brecttn,  CK  t.  16. 

Keating,  A.  Strand,  Sept.  48. 

trslie,  A.  Size.lane,  Hucklersbury,  Sept.  48. 

Lrwu,  J.  MiuciiiK'lane,  Oct.  b, 

Luuii,  i.  CbisweU. street.  Finabury-aquare,  Oct.  SO. 
leaia,  U.  Trefnanney,  MiMitgninery,  t)ct.  II. 

Lloyd,  T.  and  Cu.  Blue  BalUyard,  St.  Jamea’a  atreet, 
Oct.  an. 

Miller,  W.  W'estTelgnmofitli,  Devon,  Sept.  45. 
Merchant,  J.  Slicptoii  Mallet,  Soint-rsrt,  Sept.  45. 
Meicer.J.  Greystonelcy,  I.anraster,  Oct.  I. 

Mitchell,  T.  Covick,  York,  Sept.  4't. 

Mayer,  J.  Cainutnile>street,  Sept.  48. 

Marsitail,  J.  King*a-hcad.c:o.  Newgate-at.  Sept.  48, 
Marks,  J.  Bath  place.  New- road.  Sept.  48. 

MartiiH  M.  D.  BurtingtoM*arcade,  Fiecadilly,  Oct.  4. 
Mnule,  M.  Hath,  (kt.s. 

Martin,  W.  LeadenhalUinarket,  Oct.  4. 

Moore,  Q.  Liverp<iol,  U<  t.  II. 

Mills,  C.  E.  Stamford,  Lincoln,  Oct.  43. 

Nte,J.  Tunbridge,  Kent,  Oct.  4. 

Nicholla.  J.  (».  Moulaey,  Surrey.  Nov,  Id. 

Pallisier.T.  Y’ork.Sept.  4S  and  Oct.  I. 

Pntchard,  J.  Bristol,  Oct.  s. 


P.irions,  T.  Dtike.atreet,  St.  Jamei’s.  Sept.»8. 
I'liiltii<4.  r.  llread  sir«*el.hill,  ^ep^. '.’8. 

|‘o(  kliiiyion,  H.  \Vimhori*e,  iunl  MUkinson,  \V, 
NeMirK-n|MMi  I'reiit.  Noll in<h;iin.  th  t.  Ii. 

I’ikOt,  W.  Katcliirv-highnay ,  Oil.  i\J. 

V.iwrcll,  .1,  uml  K.  HoltMon-iiill, 

I'u'itrcv,  T.  Naiiiincl,  lUdiior,  0«i.  in. 

Low,  J .  Siiiihury,  Mtchlh  'cx,  stpl.a**. 

Lichinond, ti.  Church  st.  U«'i Uerhnlie,  SepT.  45. 
Hussvll,  J.  I’.il.iec  Wli.ul,  Lainht  th.  Ni*v  «. 

Hose,  J.  St.  Michael**  allty,  Coinnill,  Sept.  41. 
Hidley,  J.  lotniusier,  Scpt.vi. 

N.iinh’iw,  W.  l.oinh.ird  alreet,  Chelsea,  8«  pt.  95. 
Bohkoii,  J  Little  Britain,  Aldtr*Kaie-*trcH,  (hi.  |«, 
lU-inllc,  NV  La>t  1\  igiiinonih,  Dvvon,  Oci.n. 
Kohiir.iird,  N.  Weymouth  and  McK.'omhe  liegH, 
Oil.  7. 

lUleiilfr,  J.  M.'inrhester,  Oct.  I5. 

Hoherts,  J.  Biongaiii,  .Muiitgomery,  Oet.  IS. 
Syininons,  'I',  laieoroiaiige-iuiirt,  Lciccatt  r.aqoaie, 
and  since  of  ihesiraiul,  Si'pt.  lit. 

Syas,  J.  Wnkefitid,  York,  Sept.  4<». 

.SnugKS  J*  Liiiie-Mre«i,  Sept.  I8. 

.StiiHihcii,  J.  and  Co  leilhhiiry ,  Sept.  48. 

S|>arkts.(\  L.  Southher»tt-d,  Su»acx,  Sept.  47. 

Sykes.  J.  anil  O.  ('urrier**>hall-courl,  and  llutidcrs* 
held,  S'oik.  Sept. 48. 

.Shirley,  J.  ISeduiiidine,  W«trroitrf,  Sept.  48. 

Scuiuii,  J.  and  Co.  Hiidderstield.  ^  t>(k,  Oct.  1 1. 
Thumas,  J.  I*..  Iteading,  Sept.  4>. 

Thoinaa,  K.  Northumherland-court,  Stralid,  Sept.  45. 
Valentine,  J.  H.  Chnrch-passagc,  Old  Jewry,  and 
Lloyd’s  ('offee-house,  (Ki  30. 

Van  VVurt,  I.  il.  FViriniiighum,  Nov.  I. 

Wright,  W.  ami  J.  Aldtr4n.iiihury,  (Kt.  SO. 

\VilM4n,  J.  ILiiilty,  Stalfuid,  Sept.  I8. 

Wilkin,  J.  I'reston,  Sept.  44. 

Wise,  S.  and  Maidstone,  Sept.  4. 

Wright,  W.  IJppingham,  Hutland,  Sent.  41. 

Wilson,  J.  H.  jun.  Upper  licigrave  plate,  Fimlicn, 
Sept.  4. 

Wadievi  J*  Coveniry-atrect,  llaymarkot.  Sept.  45. 
Wutson,  E.  Witho'rn,  Lincoln,  Sept.  4n. 

Whates,  R.  \N  appliig  street,  Sept.CH. 

Wilson,'!'.  Moit4in,  l.inC4iln,  oil.  4. 

Wigan,  R.  Ercleston  Cotluu/Worka,  near  St,  Helen's, 
Lancaster,  OtI.rt.  *  * 

Watt,  J.  i’rcston,  Lancaster,  Oct.  4U. 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CERTIFICATES, 


FROM  SATURDAY,  AIinUST  TO 

ATHERTON,  J.  W’arringtnn,  Lancaster,  Sept.  41. 
Amtdrll,  W .  late  of  Fiaistow,  and  formerly  of 
Stnitr4)rd,  E'-acx,  Oct.  0. 

6>rcSMl|,  s.  H.  late  of  Pyrton,  and  afterwards  of 
I'ppi’r  Stratton,  W’llta,  but  now  of  Kiuibury,  hear 
Hungerf4trd,  Berks,  Sept.  18. 

Brown,  H.  and  Co.  lioinlph-lnne,  Sept.  18. 

Uroukrr,  W.'  Eaton-street,  New-cut,  Ulack.fiiara'« 
road,  Si’pt.  Wl.  ^ 

Bell.  T.  Pinners’-hall,  Old  Broad -street.  Sept.  41. 
Burleigh,  J.  Ilnstul,  Sept.  48. 

Broi.inhend,  J.  hheHield,  York.  Oct.  4. 

Bryant,  E.  Old  Bro.id-strcct,  Oct.  9. 

Collnan,  J.  ('Iiclsca,  Sent.  18. 

Cooper,  J.  Lowr  IMelwood,  Lincoln,  Sept.  48. 

Cathbert,  J.  Colchester.at.  Savage-gardens,  Oct.  5. 
Critclilev,  J.  Liver|H>ol,  Oct.  9. 

Ciamhin,  (!,  late  of  America-square,  but  now  of 
FenchurcJi-aireet,  Oct,  9. 

^trti>  H.  A.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Oct.  16. 

F.  and  Co,  Dcriteiid  Mills,  near  Birtning- 
ham,  Sept,  ih. 

iKwton,  W.  Wethrriy,  York,  Oct.  5. 

Eilieratge,  J.  Southampton,  Sept.4l. 

Mmr>n,i,,  j.  Aston,  near  Hinningham,  Ort.  16. 
Ffhoo,  H.  Lawrence  I'ouatney-lane  and  Highbury 
H4iuse,  Sept.  li. 

Havenglass,  Cumiterland,  Oct.  |6. 
r^ner,  B.  Fenrhnrch-street-chambcrs,  Oct.  16, 
(^••er,  8.  s.  WetliersAeld,  Essex,  Sept,  41. 

«8“dy,  J.  Liverp«K>l,  Bept.  48. 

W,  Rradhird,  Wilts,  Sept.  18. 

JJswklns,  C,  Gnsp<iri,  -Sept.  18. 

•••B,  R.  s,  Rank-hiiildings,  Sept.  9fc. 

Huime,  W,  Luek«  Sulford,  Oct.  4. 


BATCRDAY,  8K.PTK.MUF.R  ^5,  ISIO. 

Haywood,  J.  otherwise  Hayward,  J.  Chrltrnh.im, 
Oct.  J». 

Haywood,  F.  sen.  I.iverpool,  (Vt.  !4. 

Hale,  .S.  Lond4>n  Tavern,  Bishopsgale-street,  (Vt.  I4. 
Holland,  J.  Little  CheUea,  (Kt.  I6. 

Jones,  M.  M.  Fantheun  Riding  Scimol,  Black-friars*- 
mail.  Sept.  fit. 

InncB.  O.  \V.  and  (L  Long-acre,  Sept.  45. 

Kay.  T.  Bath,  Oct.  16. 

Jjiwrenee,  J.  (losport, Sept.  18. 

lay,  J.  South  Molton  street.  Oxford-street,  Sept.  18. 

J.ankesliT,  R.  Blackman-stred,  Sept.  41. 

Liisli,  R.  Shetlmrue,  Ihirsit,  Sept.  45. 

Low,  W.  Ilanovrr-itreet,  Walworth,  Sept.  48. 
Lrvick,  T.  Ordsall,  Nottingham,  (Ki.  5. 

Laughton,  J.  Uverpool,  IKI.  14. 

Mort,  J.  Bolton,  lotncasler.  Sept.  M. 

Mole,  W.  Worcester,  and  Laiekett,  K.  IlcreCurd, 
Sept.  48. 

Blew  is,  J.  Birmingham,  Oct.  •. 

Mulling,  F.  and  (j.  Jeruaalem-court,  (SrmreciHifrli- 
street,  Ort.  14. 

Nunn,  J  Bow,  Middlesex,  Oct.  4. 

Nottagr,  (f.  Stansled  Mvunttitchet,  Essex,  Ort.  16. 
Oiiiram,  J.  and  C<».  Liver|KMd,  Ot i.  y. 

Pearson,  J.  Portsmouth,  Sept.  in. 

Patterson,  <i.  Forc-sireet,  Cri|»ple|ale,  Sept.  41. 
PluBips,  G.  K.  I'lyiiinuiii,  Devon.  Sept. 45. 

Pollock,  J.  jun.  Newca*llf-npoii.T>ne,  Oct.  14. 
SoMihern.  (i.  Mrratham,  Siirrev*.  Sept.  41. 

Smith,  D.  K.  Kidderminsier,  Worceslcr,  Me|»t.  tl. 

S«  holes.  A.  Manchester,  Sept.  41. 

Sims,  \V.  iNirista,  Sept.  41. 

Smith,  J.  and  ('o.  I*fince*s-slreet,  Sept.  48. 
bpiuccr,  H.  West  Wiatting.  CaNibridgr,Oci.  5. 


Surop.  Mag.  /  «/.  tXXl  1.  Hipt.  1819. 

12 


O  o 


Dissolufions  of  Partnership 


VVmh,  W.  W.  r.)  Gosport,  Soutkaa, 

ton,  'i'j.  ' 

WaiUs,  Vv.  North  ShicMs,  Northumhfrbnil,  Octi 
William*,  W.  (i.  1  lirofitnorton  sirtH't,  (Vt.  >. 
\Vadtiiti(;ton,  G.  Hlai'khurn,  Lancastpr,  Oct,  9. 
W'illctt,  T.  Hiirleston,  Arfm,  Chester,  Oct.  li. 
Vuung,  A.  liishop  WcarinoDth,  Durham,  Sept.  11 


Schlealnfff,  M.  B.  Churili. court,  ('lcmcT»t’s  l.rne, 
Ijonihanl  street.  Ott. 

fittll.  J.  Stnitli  IsUnd'plarr,  Drixtoo,  Surrey,  Oct.  S. 
Tlioma*.  W.  Bristol,  tirt.  «. 

Thompson,  K.  and  II.  Nrwca»llc.upon.Tyne,  Oct.  0. 
Watts,  NV  fiirinerly  of  Thorley,  near  Bishop  Stort* 
ford.  Ilrrifurd,  but  nuts  ol  Lower  .Murden,  Surrey, 
Sept.  IS. 


1 

j 
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LIST  OF  PATFATS  FOR  INVENTION'S, 

(Continued  from  paf>e  185.) 

TA^E<  HEAO,  of  I.owrr  nrook  »tro^t,  GmsTe. 
iH>r<*<iUdrf,  Middlesex,  E«q  ;  fur  n  tnacliinr  or 


&C. 


inUPi'nf'**  for  asrerlaininn  the  dirtVreiice  of  •hip** 
drauclit  «'f  Wilier  forward  aiul  ufi,  at  tea  or  in  har* 
biMir.  ifaied  July  V7,  I8IV. 


IlKNUY  TKITTON,  of  Clapham.  Surry,  E'?. ; 
for  nn  inaprovtd  aj’paratuk  lur  nitration.  Dated 
August  tl,  ttttU. 


/fa/e  of  Governmrnt  tAfo  ,^nnut7i>s  patjithU  at  tho  Hank  of  ICiif'Iand. 


When  S  per  cent.  .Mock  ia  eg  and  under  70. 
single  life  of  receivis  for  too/,  stock  i  iw  o  tiver.ige>ratc  too/,  uioney 


40 

44 . 

50 . . 

55 . 

m . . 

e.s. ........... 

70 . 

75  and  qpwards  .  ...  . 
All  the  intermediate 


5  4 

5  li 
d  I 
a  19 
7  y 

H  II 
10  5 

19 

ages 


receive  in  proportion. 


7  I 
7  9 

H  I 
H  14 
9  It 
M)  11 
W  (i 
14  l3 
18  U 


Jfeiiacfton  Xational  Dibt  utid  (tuiirnmtut  J.ije  Annuitjf  fliAce,  liunk-slrttlt  CvraluiU 


VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  TIIER .M0METER,&c.  nf  NineoTlock  A.M* 
By  T.  BLUNT,  Mnlhomaticnl  Intitriiiiwnt  Maker  to  hia  Majesty,  No.  W,  Curniiii.l. 


1819'  Htiront 

\Ther. 

/f'  iud 

Ofuter,  ' 

i  1819 

liarom 

'  /'her 

/Tind 

Ohner, 

Aug  26 

i  29.92 

62 

N  i 

Fair  ' 

Sent.  1 1 

80  00 

:  61 

N 

Fair 

27 

29  87 

60 

N 

Ditto  1 

12 

80.06 

i  60 

N 

Dillo 

28 

29.80 

60 

NE  i 

Ditto  1 

18 

80.19 

58 

NE  1 

Ditto 

29 

29.61 

62 

SE 

Ditto  1 

14 

.80.10 

1  61 

SE  ' 

Ditto 

.80 

29.18 

68 

S 

Rain 

15 

29.80 

GO 

E 

Ditto 

81 

29.17  i 

60 

sw 

Fair 

i  16 

29.55 

60 

SE 

Ditto 

Sepl.  1 

29.89  1 

[  56 

N\V 

Ditto 

17 

29.89 

55 

NR 

Ditto 

2 

29.64  1 

57 

W 

Ditto 

18 

80.10 

G1 

SW 

l)ith» 

,8 

29.48  1 

67 

s\v 

Ditto 

1  19: 

80.15 

57 

N 

Ditto 

4 

29.81 

61 

sw 

Ditto 

«o 

.80.21 

52 

NK 

Ditto 

5 

29.65 

60 

\v 

Rain 

21 

.80.86 

58 

NE 

Ditto 

(• 

29.81 

65 

w 

Fair 

22 

80. .82 

4H 

N 

Ditto 

.  7 

29.  h9 

61 

\v 

Ditto 

28 

30.08  ' 

50 

K 

Dillo 

1 

.80. 00 

67 

svv 

Ditto 

i 

29  70  ' 

52 

E 

Ditto 

•1 

80.08 

67 

s 

Ditto  1 

05 

1 

29.42  i 

51 

SE 

Rain 

10 

29.97 

68 

NE 

Ditto  1 

I 

LONDON  MARKETS, 
ruoM  Aur.usT  31,  to  si:ptemiieu  21,  1819. 


Tufsday,  Avr.vnr  .SI,  1810. 

H’KsT  twniA  A^n  sPAMsii  M.4IV  PRoni’cr, 
CoFFP.E. — Several  piibUi!  s.'tles  have  hern 
braught  forward,  whit  li  have  not  gone  oil 
hritikly,  as  was  exjfected,  from  the  demand 
at  the  hegiiining  of  the  week;  and  the  prices 
of  .lamaica  of  all  tjnalities,  inferior  to  mid¬ 
dling,  OR  Thursday  and  I'ridny,  declined 
from  2».  to  .Sh.  perewt.  St.  Dominso  w  is 
taken  in  at  IlH-i.  and  Brazil  at  MBs.  per 
cwt.  DnUh  and  Dominica  have  hrouglil 
full  84  high  priepA  as  were  paid  la^t  week. 

The«tockof  W.  I.  Colfee  ii  now  (i.O.'rO 
tons,  being  650  more  than  at  lhi<  jiiae  hist 
year,  present  prices, 4.8-.  percnl.  htwer. 

The  B.  P.  SiroAn  market  has  hern  doll 
during  the  lalfer  pari  of  the  week,  and 
•oine  sales  have  heeo  made  at  lower  prirp«, 
ktK  wc  caanot  quote  any  dcclioe,  lu 


Foreign  Sugars  theie  has  been  nothing  done, 
except  u  small  pnhiic.  sale  of  liiazil  on 
Friday  of  all  descri  plittni. 

The  stock  of  R.  P.  .Sugar  is  now  I5,4f^)0 
casks  more  than  last  year's  at  this  time : 
present  prices,  1  Is.  per  cwl.  lower  per 
(iazettf  average. 

Rtiwn.— Owing  to  the  Onvernnient  eon- 
tract  for  60, (KK)  gallons  having  been  taken 
at  a  very  low  price,  the  prices  generally  are 
lower. 

The  present  stock  of  Ruin  is  ?0,955  pun¬ 
cheons,  and  prirc  of  proofs  *fs.  fid.  per 
gallon.  Stork  last  year  ►ame  dale,  17,577 
pnnchroiis,  und  price  of  proofs  8s.  4d.  per 
gallon. 

SOt'TII  AMERICAS  PROonrr.. 

CoTToa.  —  Ihere  hat.  heeo  n  slendy  de¬ 
mand  for  Cotton)  chiefly  lor  export )  £r«- 
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r*l>i  have  hro«»hf  (hr  full  prirrs  of  la*t 
wrrk,  nii«l  (hr  prl(*r'i  of  other  kimU  JirO 
lirnilv  matniaineri ;  flir  I‘a^(  India  ('om- 
pany  have  ndiied  about  l(M)  Siirats  for  the 
t*alr  for  (hr  of  ('efohrr,  and  it  is  r\* 
prrtrd  a  furtlirr  con*‘idi*r.iblr  qii.inlity  will 
‘horilv  hr  drrlarrd.  Thr  salr<  of  tlir  wrrW 
ar<\  duty  paid  ;  viz.  .Si)  l^pland,  fair  to  ^ood, 
iS.^d.  n  I  ijd. ;  6i)0  I’rrnatnhuero,  fair  Iti 
eood,  IP^d.  a  VOjd.;  iS.'i  Maranham, 
lOd.;  VO  Drinrrara  and  Berhirr,  fair,  n.‘d. 
ro  ('arriaeoti  and  Clrriiada,  cood,  |6td.; 
(»0  Smyrna,  1  Vd.  a  I.Sd. ;  OOO  Surat  (in  bond), 
ordinary  to  niiddlins:,  7«l.  a  S^l.  ^••i'‘ 
food,  S}d.  .a  n.Jd.  finr.  1  Id.  ;  4i)0  Brnfal 
(in  liond),  iiiiddlinc:,  7\d,  (air  to  good,  7  |d. 
«  S. : — tntnl  told,  I,HI.*i  bafs.  Imported  j4 
haf>  rnrriacon  and  Grenada. 

nniaisii  stai’i.k  ahtki.f.s. 

•Bkfinko  Sin; Alts  have  brern  in  food 
drinand,  and  (hr  market  is  now  bare  of 
foods.  Thrrr  is  no  alteration  in  thr  priers, 
but  (hosr  la<(  quoted  are  readily  obtainable. 

Oils.-— The  prices  of  Fish  Oils  have  ad- 
vanred  this  week,  but  (here  is  little  business 
doing. 

CoKPRE. — Ttvo  public  sales  were  hrnneht 
forward  to-dny,  consisting  of  .lamaiea  and 
Oominirn,  ilirrr  w  as  brisk  bidding  for  the 
line  qualities,  whleh  brought  the  previtnis 
eurrrnry,  for  the  ordinary  qualities  there 
was  no  demand,  nud  they  were  chiefly 
taken  in. 

The  H.  P.  Stm  \u  market  was  flat  to-day, 
(he  total  sales  not  exeeetling  800  casks,  but 
no  alterl.iion  can  be  made  in  the  quotations. 

The  public  sale  of  Ilarbatloes  was  not  of 
fine  quality,  and  went  about  Is.  lower. 

Tri*snAr,  heptemiieu,  7,  1819. 

FAST  INOIA  PROniTF.. 

Ixnino. —  A  public  sale  (not  bv  the  F..!. 
Company)  of  l.ltX)  rhesti  has  been  broncht 
fitrsvard  since  our  last,  the  good  qualities 
have  sold  at  about  the  prices  of  (he  last 
C’nmpniiyV  sale,  nud  the  middling  and  infe¬ 
rior  sort*  .^d.  to  r»d.  per  lb.  higher. 

WFsT  i’voi%  AND  sp  WISH  MAIN  PHonreF.. 

The  CoPFF.r  market  has  been  dull  during 
ibe  week,  nnd  prices  h.ave  grndnnlly  de¬ 
clined.  A  great  proportion  of  the  Cnflee 
brought  forward  for  public  sale  bns  been 
bought  in  by  the  imptirters,  not  more  than 
»*ne-fourfh  to  one  third  has  been  sold,  ehi«  Hy 
of  food  qualities,  the  ordinary  sorts  of  Jn- 
iin«*ra  are  very  heavy  of  sale. 

The  stiM-k  of  'V.  I,  Cofl’ee  is  now  fiM 
tons,  being  StV)  more  than  at  Ihi*  lime  last 
ye.ar  t  present  prices  4'ts,  per  ew  t.  b»wer, 

B.  F,  Sfnsa.— “The  market  h.as  been 
heavy  since  our  last,  nnd  prices  nre  a  «hade 
lower. 

The  stork  of  B.  P.  Sugar  is  now  VO.tWK) 
casks  mor.  than  last  yrai’«  at  this  (tuie, 
piew*iil  prb'e*  11$.  pn  twi.  luwcf  per 
iiatrtU  avcia^e. 


Bi'Ms  are  dull  of  sale  at  our  last  qnotv 

lioes. 

The  present  stork  of  Rum  is  Vl),.'i:2  p«n. 
cheons,  and  price  of  proofs  Vs  fxl.  prrml. 
Ion.  Stork  last  year  same  dale, 
puncheons,  nod  price  of  proofs  :?s.  4d  or, 
gallon. 

NORTH  AMs:«ICAN  PnoDItCF, 

Ronr.ii  Tiirpkntixf. — The  l  ist  arr»M 
about  1 ,5()t)  brls.  has  been  sold  at  1  b.  pi  15.' 
per  ewt. 

In(-\noL!\A  Rice  there  has  hecu  liiilf 
done,  but  the  prices  remain  sipady, 
sortTU  AMF.utrw 

There  has  b»*eii  a  brisk  deiu.uul  for 
Cotton,  chielly  on  speeiilalioii.  atuf  af»o.ji 
V,.>00  hales  were  taken  at  full  pricts ;  Sunn 
of  good  quality  nre  in  request,  but  iKtltlm 
generally  decline  gelling  except  at  an  ml 
vance,  in  other  kinds  there  has  heealittlr 
done.  The  sales  of  the  week  are;  viz.  ^ 
Pernambiicco  ordinary  to  middling  lOd.  a 
ly^d.,  fair  to  good  Ifl^d.  a  VO^d, ;  :I0  Hahia 
fairH^d.;  VO  Bahia  good  Hid,;  in  bund, 
.S.V)  Surat  midilling  84d.  goml  O.^d.  •  4..V)() 
Bengal  ordinary  to  miibiliug  7d.  a  TJd., 
fair  to  good  TJd.  a  Sd.  line  S.ti'.. ;  total  .),I00 
bags.  The  imports  amount-  to  Vb  Barba, 
does,  1  Jamaica  nnd  Domingo;  (utui  27 
bags. 

PAi.Tir,  PRoniirr. 

Tallow  is  in  steady  demand. 

The  following  were  the  (|uota(ions  at  St. 
Petershnrgh,  August  H),  ISH);— V.C,  Tal¬ 
low  174  rbls.  cash,  Soap  150,  Vd  V.  C.  155 
paid.  White  100,  Hemp  00  nominal.  Fa* 
change  London  10. 'Mb  a  7-.T2  a  do.  Am- 
slerdam  10  I  -  Hi  n  ]^. 

Oii.s. — Considerable  business  has  hern 
done  in  Sperm,  and  the  prices  of  every 
description  have  Advanced  V/.  a  8/.  per  (un. 
Whale  fins  lower. 

BRiristi  stai’lk  AnTiri.Fs. 

Refinkd  Siu; ars.  — Cnn-lderalOe parrels 
of  large  lumps  have  been  taken  for  rrn«S. 
ing  at  an  advance  of  Is,  per  cy, in  wih'  .' 
sorts  there  is  no  alteration,  bat  the  kcl  is 
kleady. 

The  B.  P.  Sugar  market  still  remains  very 
inactive,  the  sales  to-day  were  very  limited. 

(!offee  — A  public  sale  was  hrouglil 
forward  this  morning,  which  went  olf  rather 
irregnlnrlv,  the  ordinary  nnelean  Coll'ee 
sold  about  4s.  lower,  hut  the  good  and  clean 
qualities  nearly  the  former  prirrs.  A  few 
lots  of  Dutch  sold  full  Ak  high  nk  any 
has  been  put  up  lately. 

Ti’euday,  SEPTKMnr.n  14,  1810. 

WEST  INDIA  ANDSPAVISU  MVINPROnrCK. 

Coffee  has  been  vers  heavy  of  sale,  .and 
n  further  decline  has  taken  place  in  ordinary 
.Inmaiea  and  in  St.  Domingo,  the  latter  of 
gi-od  quality  was  soM  in  (h<>  early  part  nf 
the  week  at  ll.‘ls.  (hI.  but  tltrre  In*  hern 
kuinc  demand  since  and  llic  piicc  hat  iiu 
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(iffd.*  n«trh  Coffi***,  In  c'on^eqnrnce  of 
iT-nmll  hrouKht  forward,  inaln- 

tuin*  il»  * '•  *  •  ^  rf  inaiiiH  Mnidy 

t  '"‘ivMofk  of  \\\  !.  Cofl>e  is  now  3,fl()() 
irtiH,  bring  the  same  at  this  timr  last  yrar, 
pr-inl  pr'**’**  ^ 

^  Thr  B.  I\  SiuJ  AR  market  l»a«  continurd 
:  iaihr»amrd«n  state  as  iioI»mI  in  our  last, 
ao-i  ‘Iw  about  Is  lower. 

Thrstoi  kof  It.  I*.  Sugar  is  now' ‘20,000 
raAs  more  than  last  year's  at  this  lime, 
pf^^en!  priees  I  Is.  pe.  cwl.  lower  per 
Oaz^tfe  average. 

Ri'M\li.ive  been  in  limited  demamf. 

The  present  stork  of  Itiim  is  i?l,:tll  pun- 
fhroiw,  and  price  of  proofs  2s.  5d.  per 
gillon. 

Stock  last  year  same  dale  was  I8,H.)2  pnn- 
fWons,  and  price  of  proofs  38.  ^d.  per  gal¬ 
led. 

SOOTH  AVIERirAN  PROnitCF. 

The  demand  for  liast  India  Cotton,  no¬ 
ticed  in  on  r  last,  has  nearly  subsided,  and 
the  tran'iaetions  of  the  week  are  in  con- 
lequenre  limited,  but  prices  continue  with¬ 
out  alteration. 

Kisn  Oit.  is  very  dull  except  Sperm, 
which  had  advanced  to  78/.  (Ireenland  may 
he  houglit  for  present  delivery  at  10/.  per 
tun. 

Fri'it. — Another  public  mile  of  Turkey 
Raisins,  rather  a  considerable  one,  was 
attended  on  TInirsday,  at  which  there  were 
ns  buyers  at  the  present  prires,  Carabonao, 
lied  Smyrna,  58s.  to  Ols.  Beglergeck 
4!ts. 

nniTtSIl  STAPI.K  ARTir.I.ES. 
Refived  SnoAR. — Large  l.umps  were  in 
rood  driaand  Last  week  for  shipment  to  the 
Baltic  at  the  former  enrrenry,  bnc  the 
demnnd  has  now  partly  subsided,  and  pi  ices 
are  Is.  to  2s.  lower  ;  other  goods  arc  without 
alteration. 

The  Coffee  market  still  remains  very 
heavy,  there  has  not  been  mnch  tione  except 
the  sale  to-day,  the  whole  of  wliirh  was 
disposed  of  at  much  the  same  prices  as  were 
paid  last  week. 

Si’o\R. — The  attention  of  the  buyers  sv.as 
chiefly  direrled  to  the  public  sale  of  dIO 
casks  of  Demernra  to-dav.  which  went  2’*. 
per  rwt.  lower;  the  private  sales  were  in 
consequence  very  limited. 

TtirsnAT,  sEPTE.vnER  21,  1819. 

Wr.ST  INDIA  ANO  SPASflSIl  MAIN  PnoDPrE. 

Coffee. — Three  piihlie  sales  have  taken 
plnce  since  our  ln«t  which  have  gone  oft' 
rnther  heavily*  but  last  svrek's  prirei  were 
obtained.  .Sf.  Domingo  has  been  in  demand 
»t  I  I3s.  n  1 14s.  per  cwf. 

The  stork  of  NV.  I.  Coffee  is  now 
tons,  being  2t)0  Ir'.s  than  at  this  time  hist 
)*’ar4  present  prices  4lK.  p«T  rwt.  I»wer. 

B.  1*.  bt'UAR. — The  demand  li.u  been 


very  flnf,  and  prices  have  generally  given 
wav  2s.  per  cwt. 

The  stock  of  B.  I\  Sugar  is  now  21,900 
casks  more  than  last  year's  at  this  lime, 
present  prices  12s.  per  cwt.  lower  per 
(iazrttft  average. 

Homs  have  been  very  dull  of  sale,  and 
may  be  bought  at  lower  prices. 

The  present  stock  of  Kum  is  22,420  pun¬ 
cheons.  nod  price  of  proofs  2s.  5tl.  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Stock  last  year,  s.one  date,  19,780 
puncheons,  and  price  of  proofs,  3s.  6d.  per 
gallon, 

l*iMF.\To  hns  been  sold  al7d  for  ordinary, 
to  hd.  fur  tine. 

NOKTIl  AMERICAN  PRODUrE. 

Todacco  is  firm*  nnd  wiint  cargoes  have 
been  ofl'ei  ed  for  a  market  found  buyers,  the 
dealers  also  are  not  backward  in  taking 
such  parci'Is  ns  suit  them  nt  the  present 
prices;  say  4 jd.  per  lb.  to  low  \  irginin, 
but  there  are  not  many  to  be  had  thereat, 
5d.  being  more  general. 

Carolina  Hice  has  been  sold  at  .38s.  per 
cwt.  for  home  consumption,  and  less  by  the 
duty  of  15s.  in  bond  for  e.xpnrtatioii. 

KOIITII  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 

There  has  been  almost  an  entire  suspen¬ 
sion  of  deinond  for  Cotton  since  our  ia.st, 
but  prices  generally  remain  steady,  in  n  few 
ia.'tances  only  have  I’.ast  India  been  ufl'ered 
on  ratiuT  lower  terms  for  immediate  pay¬ 
ment;  the  l\n<«t  India  Company's  sale  for 
the  Ist  of  October  is  further  inrrea.sed,  the 
quantity  being  now  8,8(>0  bales  Surat, 
<i,l03  Beiigals,  7SH  Madra.s,  and  148  Bour¬ 
bon.  The  sales  of  the  week,  duly  paid, 
are  90  Upland  middling  13^d.,good  to  fine 
l  l^d.  a  i5d. ;  100  Demerarn  and  Berbicc 
fair  to  good  I7d.  a  IHd.  ;  20  ('onimmi 
West  Udiagood  l.od.;  2tH)  Bengal  (in  bond) 
ordinary  to  middling  7d  a  7^1.  fair  7d^.  ; 
total  soid  410  bags. 

IK). Ml'.  M.MlKI'Vr. — Repi.ved  StTovRs, 
— Thcic  is  some  demand  for  Lumps  at  a 
decline  of  .3s.  per  cwt.  from  our  last  quoln- 
lioiis,  and  although  the  market  in  indif¬ 
ferently  supplied,  the  prices  generally  are 
lower. 

SuoAR.-— At  a  considerable  public  sale 
of  Sugar  to-day  the  prices  oblaincd  w  ere 
somewhat  higher,  compared  with  a  similar 
sale  of  Friday  last ;  still,  however,  it  muo( 
be  remarked,  that  these  sales  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  luisiness  iransTcted,  ns  buyers 
prefer  making  their  piirrhapes  leisurely 
from  the  ample  supply  on  band;  the  slock 
of  this  year  being  nearly  22,000  easks  more 
than  at  the  corre-pondiiig  period  in  1818, 
which  arises  not  from  an  iarreaved  impor- 
laiion,  but  from  a  dimiiiislied  ron*>umplion. 

i'oKFEE  went  off  unequally  nt  the  public 
sales  of  the  day,  but  wnrr.infiog  on  the  whole 
n  rrdoeiioii  on  .fainnirn  and  St.  Domingo  of 
2o.  to  3*.  per  ev%  I.:  Dutch  Cufl'ee  maintained 
its  prrvinus  cuiiriiry. 

UuAi  coutiuucs  eitrciacly  dull. 
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BKKAl),  per  quartern . 

Flour,  Fine,  per  sack . 

'  ■  ■■-,  Aeconds . 

—  - ,  Scotch . 

Malt  . 

Tollard  . 

Rran  . 

Mustard,  Hruwn,  per  bushel . 

- ,  WhiU . 

Yares  . 

Yumi|ts,  K«Mind . 

Hemp,  Mr  quarter . 

C'inque  roil . 

'Closer,  English,  Ked,  perewt.  . 

I  — ,  White . 

Trefoil  . 

Kape  Seed,  per  last . 

I. inseed  Cakes,  ncr  KMtO . 

Unions,  |)er  bushel  . 

Potatoes,  Kidtu'^'s,  per  ton . 

■  ■  ,  Chainpioiis . 

Beef  Y  r . 

Mutton  I  Newgate  3c  lx*ad*  I  . 

Lamb  /  enhall,  per  st.  of  S  . 

Veal  I  8  lbs.  1 . 

Butter,  Dublin,  perrwt . 

—  ,  Carlow . 

-  ■,  Uulcli . 

— ■  -  ,  York,  per  firkin . 

— — ,  Cambridge . 

— —  ,  Dorset . 

Cheese,  Cheshire,  Old . 

—  ■  ,  Ditto,  New  . 

■  II  ,  Ulouce»tir, doubled . 

- ,  Ditto,  single . 

— -  -  ,  Dutch . 

Nanis,  Westphalia . 

— — ,  York . 

bacon,  Wiltshire,  ptr  stone  ... 

,  Irish . 

— — ,  Y’ork,  ptrewt . 

Ijird . 

Tbl'ow,  perrwt . . 

Caudles,  Store,  per  doz . 

Ditto,  Moulds . 

fbiap.  Yellow,  per  cwt . . 

Ditto,  Mol  til'd  . 

Ditto,  Curded . 

starch  . 

C?oals,  Newcastle . 

Ditto,  Sunderland . 

Hops,  i„  bags  { 

. . )st.  James’s  (  ' 

straw .  j  ( 

«”bmr!!;!"!!  |whilrrlmpel  f 

Straw . i  “'cjug.d  \ 
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AVI.KAfiK  IMtICKS  OF  CORN, 

By  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Wiiuheiter  bushels,  and  of  OATMF.Al.  per  fioll  of  140  Ihs.  Afoirdopou 

from  the  |{eiiinis  lec'eived  in  the  Week 
F.nding  Aug.  91.  Ending  Aug.  98.  Ending  Sept,  4.  Ending  Sept.  II, 
s.  rf.  s.  d.  s.  d.  d, 

W’HEAT  .  74  3  74  4  7d  5  74  o 

KYF. .  49  II  43  d  S3  O  38  O 

NAK1.EY  .  40  7  39  0  34  II  34  7 

0.4TS  .  98  I  98  I  98  II  98  0 

PF.AN8  .  49  7  30  I  47  4  43  11 

PEA.S  .  48  9  48  8  4d  8  4d  d 

OATMEAL .  98  y  90  1  00  O  99  8 

AUnKEGATF.  AVEKAGE  PUICFSof  theTwtIve  Maritime  DistricUof  England  and  Wales,  by  which  Impot- 
‘  latioii  is  to  be  regulated  in  Great  llrilain,  from  the  Urndon  Gaactle  ul  duluiday.  Sept.  1 1,  :8t9,  is. 
Wheat, 73*. Srf.  |  Hve,  4if.3rf.  I  Bariev, ooc.fWf.  |  fhils,  98A.nif..l  Deans,  40s.  id.  ]  iVas,  99*.  d  /.  |  tiainual,  OoO^- 
A<«ttHbtiA’l  E  FKit’ESof  HKl’I'ISH  COKN  in  SCOTI.AND,  by  the  Quart*  r  of  Eight  VX  iiic heater  Mii*h«ls. 
and  of  OAIMEAI.  per  Boll,  ol  198  lbs.  Scotch  Troy,  or  NO  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  ol  the  four  Wrtki 
inimcdialelv  prcTeding  the  litli  ttf  July  .dip,  tmm  the  London  <<azette,nf  Saturday,  Stpl.  M,  is. 

ty  *  I  .  I  N>e.  43s.  Ol/.  |  Barley,  38s.  lOJ.  |  Gats,  9it.  Jd.  |  beans,  49s.  Id.  |  I’eas,  49s.  (>•/.  |  D^t- 
lueni,  91s.  3*/.  I  Deer  or  Dig,  Sis.  “d. 

I  ublishc'd  lt\  Autboiity  of  Parliament.  W'lLLlAM  DOWDINU,  Kereiver  of  t'orn  KeturM. 

avf.hagf.  rincE  of  hbovvn  or  mc.scovado  scgak, 

Kaclusive  of  the  Duties  ot  Customs  paid  or  payable  thereon  on  the  Importation  thereof  into  Great  RntsiBi 
Compiiied  fiuitt  the  briurns  made  in  tt«e  Week  •  nding 
Aug.  9%,  ia  40s.  4]f/.  per  ewi.  |  Sept,  l,  is  td.  |*er  ewi.  |  Sept.  8,  is  SWs,  9irf.  per  cwt.  |  Sept.  13*  »* 

id.  per  cwt, 

rubiUiid  hy.UiiliOiliy  ol  I'aihaiacut  '»VlUM.Aii  NLn  JiLbHlfTi  C^k  u(  the  Otovcis* Company. 


2S7 


1M9.] 

flirt SwiiiK*  ill  < 

Mft 

E0VOXD$t  iyo.J,  in 


Canal  Shard. — Courte  of  Fxrhan^r. 


/?n;noK«,  /?<Mns,  fK.«rrR.H'’<>Rnf<,  F/rk  <r»i(f 
wPitf.viK.1,  i ysriTVTioM,  Misfs^Sic.  at  th6  Office  of  lyoLrm  and 
hange-alleij^  Cornhillt  1811*. 

Dip. 

|»f  r  .'l/ifi. 


t 

Dir. 
per  Attn. 

Per 

Share, 

£.  s. 

10 

■  *  *’,* . 

15 

Aii»b%-d<da-/.<»uco  . 

mill, 81  and  Oldham  . 

.  1/.I0J. 

.  40/. 

61 

I06J 

-  linaiafhi*"  . 

.  5/. 

too 

Mtoa  and  nury  . . 

Bffcknock  and  Abergavenny . 

.  9/. 

.  b!. 

53 

!)3 

.  8/. 

190 

1  lwiteHI<ld . 

.  44/. 

ICKk) 

toveairy  . . . 

9  9 

1  17  6 

..  6/. 

9/.  104. 

.  4/. 

119 

5V 

70 

s  Rllfftllcrr  •ilu  . . . 

.  48/. 

•<75. 

I  bioacftter  and  Berkeley ,  Old  Share  .. 

48 

70 

993 

UriBU  . . . 

«/. 

V) 

5/. 

ftJ 

40 

hi. 

U3 

;  IVi.  Loan  . 

4 

n. 

196 

13 

ns. 

(W. 

91 

97  10 

10/. 

330 

14/. 

9^0 

p,  I^KlWCr  »a  ••  a  a  •  a  •••••••••*  • 

‘  Dicrsterand  Northampton  Union 

4/. 

iig/. 

87 

9400 

151 

..  30/. 

705 

il.Xis. 

99  10 

.  10/. 

151 

..  si. 

‘»9 

991. 

300 

.  6/. 

101 

.  9/. 

40 

.  39/. 

640 

.  3l 

61 

100 

JS 

.  ft/. 

48 

.  V/. 

..  7/.  10*. 

160 

140 

il. 

70 

..  4/. 

74 

Mafordshire  and  Worcestershire  .. 

..  36/. 
..  15/. 

695 

990 

18 

..  8/. 

160 

..  39/. 

40) 

9i) 

91 

..  1/. 

ins. 

15  10 

Ils. 

17  U) 

Treat  and  Mersey,  or  (irand  Trunk 
Vl'srairk  and  Hiriningliani . 

..  7(»/. 
..  III. 
III. 

IfKK) 

936 

930 

1 1 

Wiirrrst<r  and  Uinuiiighaiu  . 

Si. 

9» 

03 

..  St. 

55 

.  lot. 

175 

kail  Cuuntry  . 

a  a 

90 

Loudon  .  1/. 

Wo.it  India  .  I(W. 

Soutiiw.irk  llridgi*  . 

Diilo,  Now . 

Vauxliall  . 

Ditto  l*roini«»«iry  Notei . 

Watorltio . 

Ditto  Auiiiiitios  of  hI,  (tin/.  jMid)  .... 

Diitn  Auiutiti«‘<  of  7/  (tot.  |Mi,|)  .... 
j. Archway  and  Kcutitli-i'owii  Koad  .... 

Harking  . 

('oiiimorrial  .  St, 

Ditto  Katt  India  Hrancli  .  si, 

tiroat  Dov»r.Streot  .  <il. 

Higligato  Arcliw.ay . 

Mevorn  and  VVyc  .  I/. 

F.axt  Iiondon  \V.ittr*VVork« .  Si.  lOt. 

(iritiul  Junctiuii  . 

Kent  .  <il. 

I.iforitoul  liiMitle . 

Iiondon  Hridgo  .  <il.  io«. 

Manchettrr  and  Salford  . 

Portsinoutlt  and  Farlington  . 

Ditto  Now  .  it. 

South  (anidoo  . 

Wo«t  Middlonox  . 

York  HnildioKx . 

Hiriningliani  Tire  and  Lifcdninranco  <isl, 

Alliion  . :  . 't/.KM. 

.Atlai  .  dt. 

Hath .  40/. 

Hritinh .  3/. 

('onnty  . 

Kaglo  .  4s 

Kiiro|>oaii .  I/. 


Ktni  Fire 


Hock  . 

Koval  Exchange  .  lUi. 

Union  . . .  I/.  4j 

oiasLiElit  and  Coke  (Chart,  )..  it. 

Ditto  New  Shares,  40/.  paid . 

-  to/.  |>nid  .  . . 

City  Gas  Light  Company,  (iO/.  paid  ..  Gl, 

Ditto,  Now,  ^/.  paid..' . 

I  Hath  dm,  M/.  paid  . 

Hrigliton  (ias,  l.'d.  (laid . 

Hristnl .  9l. 

'London  institution  . 

|ltu8«el  . 

I  Surrey  . 

,  Auction  Mart .  I/.  Sm 

I  Hritish  Copper  Coinpanv  .  9/.  lOs 

Kiixhsh  Copiier  (Nonpanv .  tit, 

(foUien  Lane  Hro'wery,  ho/.  Shtres  ... 

Ditto,  (ro/.  ditto . 

;Lond<ni  Coin'iterrial  Sale  Kooma  ...  |/, 

iiocralsione  Mine . 

j<!liif  Down  . 

(/reat  llowas  . 

Scotch  Mine  Stuck  .  4/. 


10 


li> 


10 


Prr 

Share, 

»• 

7* 

189 

10 

tf« 

VI 
5 

97 
99 
19 

is 

IU3 
IDO 
31 
7 

S<) 

78 

44 
19 

tllU 
60 
17 
7 
90 
90 
43 

99  10 
IV) 

45 
4 

S73 

V) 

40 
9 

90 


10 


10 


til. 

M9 

5s.  Id. 

1  10 

4/.IUS. 

HI 

59  10 

I/.  4s 

96 

II. 

91  10 

9«. 

3  15 

10 


915 

19 

6J  to 
51  to 

90 
88 
i', 

14 

15 

91 
45 
19 

M 
99 
V> 
ti 
rt 
5 
|H 
N 
I 
M 

75 


COURSl'i  o/*M«  KXCHAN(iK,  fmm  /tus,  to  Sept,  *24,  \H\9,  hath  inrfuniite. 


A«derdant,  c.  f.  T.  . . .  a  19— t 

Uitteatsight . .*....11— >6  a  it— 18 

Kotirrdam,  c.  f.  9  U . 19—0  a  19 — 9 

Antwerp,  ex  money . 19—3  a  19—5 

HtmbuiRli  9  U  . 16 — 9  a  36 — 6 

Altnna  9  U'  . . . 36—1  a  Sd— 7 

<Vis.  S  day’s  sight . 95—10  a  25—11 

O'tto,  i  Usance . .  a 

•nurdeaux,  ditto . 9) — 10  a  9ii— 1»5 

^raakfort  on  tlie  Main,  ex  money...  i49  a  159 

<’*dit,  eifective . '. . a  16 

hilboa,  effective  . 16  a  'J5i 

BlfCtloDa . 1^ 


Seville .  36a15| 

(tihraltar  . 3i  a  So 

Li'gliorii . 48)  a  44 

ticiioa  . 4  4|  4  4  4 

Venue  Italian  Liv . ^ 

Malta  . 40 

Naples..., . a 

Paligriiio  per  oa  . •i7d. 

Lisbon . 5'«^  a 

Oporto  . 54 

Kio  Janeiro . 58 

Dulihu . . . I3|  a 

Cork .  134  4 


19 


5J 


I9A 

194 


riiicr.s  nun. lov,  nt  per  Ounce, 

^•rr«gal  Gold,  in  coin  ...1/.  I7s.  lOiff,  ao/.  <»*.  orf.  I  New  Oollart . nt.  S$.(Sl  mol.(U.O>U 

f<^icn  Gold  in  Bars . 1/.  IT*.  lo|d.  a  O/.  o«.  0*/.  j  .silver  in  Oars,  standard...  O/.  Si.  nl,  ■  o».  Ol, 

UkMiblooiu  . 1/.  144.  6</.  aO/.  04.  Od.  |  New  laMita,  each  . . — — 

The  above  Table  euniains  the  highest  awd  lowest  pruet^ 
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r; 


